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PUBLISHED BY BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
DIVISION OF McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Editor: Douctas G. WooLF 


What About This “Social Responsibility”? 


HEORETICALLY, freedom of thought and 

freedom of speech are inherent rights of the peo- 
ple of this country. Actually, those rights can be 
exercised to only a limited degree. 

We are thinking specifically of conditions in the 
textile industry. The individual manufacturer pre- 
sumably has the privilege of expressing his honest 
opinion on the complicated economic and social prob- 
lems affecting his progress. But let him divert the 
least bit from established habits of thought in the 
industry—and he finds himself the target for abuse 
and ridicule. He is stamped as a reformer or a 
radical—or both. He may try again but eventually 
he becomes discouraged—and withdraws into his 
shell. 

That, to our mind, is the greatest single retarding 
influence in textile manufacture today. And that 
barrier must be removed before real progress can 
be made. 

bs 


Within recent weeks, several outstanding manu- 
facturers have expressed liberal viewpoints on mat- 
ters which, while apparently social in nature, have 
vital economic implications. 

The retiring president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers declared that the textile 
wage was too low, and that uniformity in hours, in 
minimum wage, and in employment of women and 
minors, was advisable. . . . The incoming president 
of the same association concurred in the criticism of 
the wage scale... . 1 A group of Alabama manufac- 
turers attempted to secure support in a move to 
btain a constitutional amendment providing for a 
'8-hour week in the cotton-textile industry. 

And from the comments we have heard on these 
men who “dared” to think out loud, one would 
imagine that they were suspected of being under- 
cover agents from Moscow. 

It seems to us that there are two factors to be 
considered in this connection. One is that, just be- 
cause any of us disagree with a sincere proposal, dis- 
cussion of that proposal should not be discouraged. 
ersonally, we believe that a shorter work-week in 
textile manufacture is not only advisable but inevit- 
ible. It happens, however, that we do not believe 
the enactment of Federal legislation to that end is 


either practical or feasible. Nevertheless, we cannot 
imagine a more fruitful topic for industry-wide 
discussion than this subject of hours and wages. 

The second factor to be considered is that not only 
have conditions changed radically in the last decade 
or two, but we are facing further and continuing 
changes. What was sound policy in 1914 or 1919 or 
1929 is not necessarily sound policy today. Look at 
the record of the last few years: A “55-50” plan of 
maximum hours of labor adopted by the majority of 
cotton manufacturers. . . . Elimination of night em- 
ployment of women and minors adopted by the same 
group... . J A proposal for total elimination of night 
work submitted to a referendum. ... Ten years 
ago these moves would have been stamped as un- 
speakably radical; today they are history. 


Vv 


We wish to repeat the observation, made recently 
in these columns, that the question of wages and 
hours and other employment policies is not just a 
“labor” problem—but one of the most acute man- 
agerial problems a manufacturer has to face. As 
such, it demands the best thinking of the industry 
instead of, as at present, resistance to thinking. 

It has been suggested that an impartial survey of 
textile conditions be made by an outside organization 
at the request of the industry. First, we believe, the 
industry should attempt to capitalize its own re- 
sources of leadership and crystallize its own think- 
ing. Otherwise, no matter how sound such a report 
might be, it would draw out no support and produce 
no effective results. 

Consequently, we recommend to the several 
branches of the industry that their associations be 
encouraged—in fact, ordered—to devote the major 
part of their effort during the next year to the de- 
velopment of open forums on the broad subject of 
employer-employee relationships. 

Let us be understood. We are not suggesting 
Sunday-school sessions or sociological clinics—but a 
study of the relation of wages, hours, and allied 
policies, to the economic progress of the industry 
and its workers. 

That is what is really meant by the term “social 
responsibility” of industry. 
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* VERY THING considered,” (to use the stock phrase 

of the moment) we seem to be continuing to make 
We appear to be going places. No matter 
what happens betore this issue comes off the press, there 


progress. 


have been sufficient encouraging trends in business in gen- 
eral, and in textiles in particular, to make the most con- 


firmed pessimist keep a weather-eye open for alibis. ; 
We could build up a statistical picture to reinforce this 
statement, but we have neither the space nor the inclination. 
If the reader doesn’t feel the change, he could never be 
convinced of it by figures. It is unthinkable that we 
should slip back to the low of the depression. If this start 
toward recovery should prove abortive, it would be just 
too bad. There may be times this winter when, under the 
sting of unemployment and its effects, people will feel that 
we are so slipping. But we just can’t afford to. That’s a 
good thought to keep in mind, 


Se 
S WE write this, we do not know who is to be President 
of the United States for the next four years. We have 


our suspicions—but that’s another matter, and _ relatively 
unimportant. What is important is the attitude in which 
business accepts the news... .. Quite naturally, each of the 
two major political parties has fostered the idea that the 
success of the other at the polls would bring disaster to the 
country. As campaign fodder, that’s quite all right. As a 
basis tor business forecasting, it’s the bunk. .... No matter 
which side has won when this issue appears, the world will 
not come to an end. We have reached a certain stage in 
the fight out of depression. We do not have to yield one 
inch of ground gained if we don’t want to. If we don’t like 
what the party in power does at any time in the next four 
years, we still have the same means of articulation. True, 
we don’t use those means sufficiently, but that’s our fault— 
and not the fault of politicians as Ed Wynn 


savs, let’s forget the election. There’s snide ‘to be done. 
Se 
HE news that there is a possibility that the cotton-textile 


industry’s policy of eliminating night employment of 
women and minors may be discarded after Nov. 15, comes 
as a distinct shock. It is particularly a shock to those who 


believe, as do we, that the adoption of this policy represented 
the greatest single step forward ever taken by the majority 
of the industry. If the recent departures from this 


stand represented the effect of increased demand, the 


only 
conclusion to be 


drawn is that mill executives have failed to 
grasp the very rudiments of cooperation—and that they have 
no conception of the continuing need for it in cotton manu- 
facture. If, on the other hand, the present crisis reflects the 
effect of the obstructionist tactics of a small group, the 
industry is in the sorry position of having its policies 
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dictated by a minority. Either condition is deplorable. . . 
Naturally, we do not know what action will be taken i: 
Spartanburg Nov. 15. However, we cannot avoid making 
the solemn observation that, should the meeting fail to pre 
serve the night work policy, the industry will have yielded 
an asset of accomplishment and of public prestige which it 
will take years to regain. 


2 
Se 


STORY has been following us around lately and we 

want to pass it along for the benefit of those who 
haven’t already told it to us. There are several versions: 
here’s the one published in the Wonalancet Way: “Someone 
tells us the story of the negro who sold a bale of cotton to 
a grasping storekeeper. The merchant, after weighing the 
cotton, deducting for tare, grease spots, and other items 
revealed by an eye sharpened with long practice, informed 
the negro that the deductions had absorbed the value of the 
cotton and that he still owed the storekeeper 50c. Having 
no money, the negro offered to wipe out the charge by 
bringing the storekeeper a chicken. The offer was accepted. 
The following week the negro appeared with two chickens 
and when asked why he brought them, responded: ‘I wants 
to sell two bales o’ cotton dis time.’ ” 


?, 
ee 


HE cotton crop report, as of Oct. 1, showed a prospec- 

tive increase of 1% over the previous month’s forecast. 
It indicated an approximate drop of 35% from last year’s 
crop. And the cotton market broke sharply. It sounds 
silly, doesn’t it? .... We hope we do not have to reaffirm 
our belief in the importance of complete statistical informa- 
tion. We feel the industry should have the best possible 
information on the outlook for the supply of its raw material. 
But we think something is wrong when a possible difference 
of 115,000 bales, in a crop involving millions of bales, upsets 
the price structure of a basic industry. What to do 
about it? On the negative side, as indicated above, we 
certainly would not recommend discontinuance of the Gov- 
ernment reports. Nor do we think speculative reactions in 
the raw cotton market can be prevented. The only other 
answer is that manufacturers should “sit tight” during these 
temperamental flurries. They don’t mean a thing. The 
basic outlook was exactly the same at 11.01 a.m. on Oct. 8 
as it was at 10.59. Any resulting weakening of price ideas, 
on the part of manufacturers, was folly—and expensive folly. 


o, 
«e 


T DIDN’T take any nerve,” said S. Odenheimer, presi- 

dent of Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, in dis- 
cussing the completion of an extensive expansion program: 
“my experience has taught me to buy when everybody else 
is selling, and to sell when everybody else is buying.’ 
As a matter of fact, we think it would take a good deal of 
nerve for the average textile manufacturer to indulge in 
actual plant expansion at present. But Mr. Odenheimer’s 
remarks can be applied to another possibility: plant mod- 
ernization. We can’t imagine a better time than the present 
for such activity. Costs are at rock-bottom; the best of 
skilled labor is available. More important still, every jo) 
initiated means employment of more workers, increased 
purchasing and broader markets for textile products. 
That, in essence, is the doctrine being preached by the 
Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation, headed by A. W. 
Robertson—and it is a sound one. Incidentally, after 
wandering among the booths at the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition last month, we were convinced that it takes a lot of 
nerve for the average manufacturer not to go over his 
whole plant and invest every cent he can legitimately expend 
in bringing it up to date. And that kind of nerve eventually 
leads to the jitters. 


pe wer, 
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Lditorial Wins Recognition 


AND IS AS APPLICABLE TODAY 
AS IT WAS WHEN WRITTEN 


SECOND PRIZE 
in the Associated 
Business Papers 
Awards for best edi- 
torial published in 
1931 has been 
awarded to Douglas 
G. Woolf for his 
editorial “Bunk or 
Belief?” which ap- 
peared in the Sept. 5, 
1931 issue of TEx- 
TILE Worwp. Since 
the thought expressed 
therein is as applica- 
ble to today’s condi- 
tions in the textile 
industry as it was to 
those existing at the 
time the editorial 
was written, it is re- 
produced herewith. 

.. The Associated 
Business Papers, 
Inc., comprises in its 
membership 116 of 
the leading publica- 
tions devoted to the 
mterests of industry 
and business. 


September 5, 1931 


Vol. LXXX 


Published every Saturday by Bracpon, Lorn & Nacte Company, 
Division of McGraw-HIL.L PuBLISHING Company, INC., New York 


Editor: Douctas G. Woo.tF 


Bunk or Belief ? 


= O YOU really believe the textile indus- 

try is making progress, that it has a 
good chance of achieving fairly stable pros- 
perity; or are the things you write just edi- 
torial bunk? Is the wish possibly father to 
the thought ?” 

This question was put to us the other day. 

It’s a fair question. It’s an important one, 
too—not in so far as it relates to the editorial 
policy of this particular publication, but in its 
bearing on the industry itself. 

Frankly, we tend toward the optimistic 
rather than the pessimistic. A bad situation 
never seems entirely hopeless to us; a step in 
advance is apt to assume more importance, as 
a trend, than actual results may seem to war- 
rant at the moment. 

However, we know positively that we have 
not been imagining the progress we have dis- 
cussed editorially. Some of this progress, we 
admit, cannot be shown on charts nor reflected 
as yet in financial statements, but it is very 
real and potentially effective if not allowed 


to fade away. 
¥ 


There is, first, the advance in cooperative 
thinking. This has been demonstrated in 
many ways: in the coordinated approach to 
che job of balancing production with demand; 
in the united stand taken on such matters as 
hours of labor, night work, etc.; in the aggres- 
sive promotional drives to popularize the 
individual fibers; in the mass consideration of 
cost principles; in the development of new 
uses; in the cooperative study of trade prac- 
tices. 

However this would not be sufficient, in 
itself. We have indicated in the past our 
appreciation of the limits of cooperation. We 
have no faith in, nor desire for, a Utopian 
state in which all units will prosper equally, 
and in which weak companies are supported 
by the strong. 
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Concurrently with this coordinated devel- 
opment has ensued saner action within indi- 
vidual mills. This has been demonstrated in 
such ways as: alert mechandising methods; 
well-balanced programs of modernization; 
heroic changes in products to meet new 
market demands; re-vamping of manufactur- 
ing procedure; adjustment of labor relations 
policies to new conditions; greater utilization 
of technically trained men. 

There has been, we repeat, this simultane- 
ous advance in thinking and practice, both co- 
operative and individual. Much of it has 
been concentrated within the last five years, 
and was the direct result of prolonged depres- 


sion. 
Vv 


Why, then, is not the industry on a finan- 
cially successful basis? [For we admit, of 
course, that it is not. ] 

The answer, we believe, is found very largely 
in the fact that, to date, the most progressive 
thinking has not penetrated to a sufficiently 
large number of individual units. The majority 
of textile manufacturers, we believe, are still 
holding on to the past; are hoping against 
hope, for the return of the “good old days”; 
are not aware of the fact that the new com- 
petition is here to stay, and must be met. Con- 
sequently the comparatively few successes are 
overshadowed by the overwhelming number 
of failures or near-failures. 

Our oft-expressed confidence in the fact 
that the industry is on the right track, is not 
editorial bunk. We believe it sincerely, and 
do not expect to be proved wrong. But defi- 
nite assurance that it will continue on that 
track, or that it will proceed speedily and 
surely to the ultimate destination, success, can 
be supplied only by more general participa- 
tion on the part of individuals. Thus far, we 
regret to say, that assurance has not been 
forth-coming. 
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Greenville Show... 


A MILESTONE OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


LARGE number of the many southern textile men 
who as a matter of course journeyed to Greenville, 
S. C., to attend the Tenth Southern Textile Expo- 
sition during the week of Oct. 17 did so with the 
expectation that the recent lean years would have seri- 
ously reduced the impressiveness and importance of this 
notable biennial event. They were pleasantly surprised. 
The show proved to be smaller in number of exhibits, 
but there was an impressive amount of heavy machinery 
in continuous operation, and the many exhibits of new 
textile-mill equipment made clear that we are passing 
through a period of great progress in manufacturing 
technology. The attendance was remarkably high. 

The exposition was opened Oct. 17 by W. G. Sirrine, 
president of the Textile Hall Corp. S. T. Hubbard, Jr. 
Hubbard Bros. & Co., New York, spoke encouraging] 
of the textile outlook. In the evening a style show was 
staged by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

\ few examples will serve to indicate the general 
importance of the new equipment shown. Consider, for 
instance, the drawing frame fed with a sliver lap, the 
mechanically variable-speed spinning, the combination 
up-and-down twister, the warper running at 900 yd. per 
min., the shuttle-changing loom running continuously 
during replacement of the filling, the automatic wide 
6-0z. duck loom operating smoothly at 132 picks per 
minute, and the electrically controlled constant-speed 
dye jig. In our October issue all the equipment on dis- 
play was listed. In this article we shall specify in more 
detail the 1932 products which were shown. 


Preparatory Processes 


Some interesting developments in cotton cleaning and 
picking processes were shown. One manufacturer 
demonstrated equipment for opening, cleaning, mixing, 
and conveying raw cotton, built in 10-ft. sections that 
can be assembled into any desired length, in which the 
“gyrator” principle of cleaning cotton is employed. The 
machine consists primarily of three connecting rods to 
which staggered spring-steel fingers are attached. These 
fingers have a gyratory movement and propel the raw 
stock over a long section of grid bars, thus opening the 
cotton and permitting dirt and trash to drop out. 

Designed to fit old pickers, a positive stop motion 
which was said to insure measuring more accurately 
the right length for every picker lap was featured by 
one manufacturer. This stop motion, which is an adapta- 
tion of an English device, employs two special gears 
which are driven by another gear mounted on the calen- 
der roll instead of the worm. [xtra teeth (or “hunting 
teeth’) on the sides of these two larger gears mesh at 
the proper time for stopping the picker. 

Another recent development in the conditioning of cot- 
ton was exhibited at the Greenville show for the first 
time. This method involves the application of oil to 
the stock in the picking process, the point of applica- 
tion being between the upper grid bar and the feed roll 
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in the beater chamber. The oil is sprayed through a 
unit of sixteen nozzles by means of a positive displace- 
ment pump driven from the screen shaft. Advantages 
claimed for this system are a more uniform distribution 
of oil and better cleaning of the stock, since the oil’ is 
not applied until after all cleaning is done. 

Attracting considerable attention at the show was a 
new “controlled draft” system of drawing which consists 
of an improved lap winder and a multi-roller drawing 
frame. The lap winder forms individual card slivers 
into compact laps containing sufficient stock to fill com- 
pletely a 12-in. roving can. The lap winder has been 
designed to reduce the distance that the sliver travels 
while out of control to a minimum, the card-sliver cans 
being placed directly under the lifting rolls, eight cans 
on each side. There is a stop motion at the back to 
insure the full number of slivers being up at all times. 

The drawing frame itself has several features 
radically different from the conventional type. The laps 
made on the lap winder are placed at the back of the 
frame, one lap to each delivery, on ratchet tooth carrier 
rolls. Since each lap exactly fills one roving can, ma- 
chine stoppages under normal operating conditions have 
been greatly reduced, as no piecing-up at the back is 
necessary. The machine is provided with five pairs of 
rolls, the back rolls having a coarse pitch, with coarse 
fluting, while each succeeding line toward the front is 
progressively finer with regard to fluting. The three top 
rolls nearest the front are cork covered and equipped 
with roller bearings. The coiler head has an improved 
tube gear which increases the amount of sliver in the 
can from 15% to 25% more than was possible with older 
types of tube gear. This new drawing frame is said 
to produce more even sliver and greater yarn strength. 


Spinning and Twisting 


Qf outstanding interest in the spinning machinery 
was the variable-speed spinning equipment, which has 
heen recently described in detail by TEXTILE Wor -p. 

The various systems of long-draft spinning were on 
exhibition; and while there were no radical changes in 
the frames, a number of improvements and refinements 
have been made. One manufacturer featured a spin- 
ning frame employing the four-roller system, drafting 
18.57, spinning 26s yarn from 2.80-hank roving 
(double), with a front-roller speed of 123.7 r.p.m. This 
frame has a new-type saddle which permits the under- 
clearer to be removed at the front of the machine. Link 
hinges on the clearer boards make it unnecessary to take 
out the entire clearer in order to pick the front rolls. 

Of particular interest to manufacturers of fine-count 
crepe-twist yarns, both cotton and rayon, was a twister 
designed primarily to provide high production per square 
foot of floor space. The most interesting feature of this 
dual-type twister is the principle of the revolving creel 
bobbins. The creel or delivery spindles revolves at the 
same speed as the receiving spindles which carry the 
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\bbins of twisted yarn. Hence twist is inserted at two 
places in the yarn simultaneously. The path of the yarn 
as follows: Leaving the revolving supply package in 

e creel, it passes through a flyer just above and upward 

rolls at the top of the frame, then downward through 

e water pan, through the traveler, and onto the bobbin. 
Since twist is inserted in the yarn both before and after 

passes through the drawing rolls, it is possible for the 
lls to revolve twice as fast as the usual speed of front 
ils on the conventional-type cotton twister. Each of 

e two spindles on the dual-type twister operates at 
000 r.p.m., giving a twist equivalent to what would 
heoretically be afforded by an ordinary twister having 
the same delivery and < spindle speed of 18,000 r.p.m. 
(he tapes are so arranged that one tape drives eight 
spindles, four on the upper rail and four on the lower 
rail; but it is possible to stop any given pair of spindles 
vithout slowing up the other six in the same group. It is 
laimed that the production of wet-twist rayon yarn 
can be accomplished on this twister without loss of denier 
is a result of excessive elongation, eliminating need for 
| separate tinting or for a twist setting operation. 

One manufacturer showed a doubler-twister for silk, 
rayon, and fine cotton in operation with several inter- 
esting improvements, including a new ball-bearing lap- 
proof separator roll which may be adjusted to give any 
desired spacing of threads on the feed roll, two-speed 

otor, and self-oiling rings. 

\ new cleaning mechanism for spinning frames, draw 
ng frames, and winders was introduced at the show. 

he type shown consists of a small motor, fan, and 
irriage which travel along a double steel-rail track 

uinted on the creel board of the spinning frame. The 
raveling cleaner reverses automatically and operates 

om one end of the machine to the other, or over as 
iny machines as are covered by the track. 





IWVinding, Spooling, and Warping 


\Vinders and spoolers were exhibited operating at 
her speeds than formerly. The circulating-type winder 
is handling various kinds of cone winding and operat- 

with an 8-in. traverse. Improvements on the cone 
nder exhibited by another manufacturer included an 
tomatic chain bobbin conveyor and a new combination 





ome 


liew from main entrance to Textile Hall showing first-floor displays 


tensioning and slub-catching device. Still another ma- 
chine, which employs the grooved drum instead of the 
vibrating thread guide, has been adapted for winding 
knitting cones at high speeds, and the machine on ex 
hibition was operating at 750 yd. per min. An improved 
cone winder for silk and rayon, built somewhat along 
the general lines of a previous model, but now driven 
by an endless belt, without the clutch feature, is of 
heavier construction than previous models. The manu- 
facturer of high-speed spooling and warping equipment 
showed an improved automatic spooler and super-speed 
warper. The spooler differs from former types of this 
equipment in that the knotter has been redesigned to 
operate at higher speed and to tie knots with much 
shorter tails than was possible with previous models 
The most recent change in this spooler is the addition 
of a blowing mechanism which, being attached to the 
traveler, forces a strong current of air through the units 
and into the bobbin pockets for removing lint. 

The most noticeable improvement, however, is in the 
warper and creel. This machinery, warping at 900 yd 
per min., operates over-end from stationary yarn pack 
ages held in containers. The package containers in this 
new type of creel are moved into the inside of the creel 
when they are empty, the outside positions being taken 
by other containers in which full yarn packages have 
been placed. This arrangement insures a minimum 
amount of time lost in creeling the warper. 

W eaving 

\Without stopping or losing a pick, a new shuttle- 
changing loom for rayon and fine cotton was running on 
two-shade rayon, 150-denier both ways, with bobbin fill- 
ing. A soft, easy pick, which largely eliminates slough- 
ing-otf, is obtained on this loom by the elimination of 
daggers and the use of a yielding reed. A new 
low-roll rayon take-up with 6-in. take-up roll covered 
with rubber and an easily removable cloth roll are pro 
vided. The let-off is of the Roper type with double 
impulse and hand warp release. As a shuttle changet 
this loom gives a first-pick tension. 

Operating smoothly at 132 picks per minute, a new 
automatic loom was weaving 60-in. No. 6 duck. It is 
capable of handling hard duck in widths from 32 to 72 
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in. It can take a beam head 32 in. in diameter and 
bobbins up to 94 in. in length. 

Because there is a growing tendency for weavers to 
work in the back alley, the X-model loom, which operates 
at a practical speed of 192 picks per minute, has been 
equipped with three shipper handles, two in front and 
one in back. As the weaver may stop the loom by means 
of the stop-motion indicators at the warp, this arrange- 
ment affords two means of stopping the loom and one 
of starting it without leaving the beam alley. A shipper- 
locking device prevents starting the loom when the fixer 
is in the other alley. A new battery applied to this loom 
has a reversible swinging bobbin support designed to 
prevent turning of the bobbins. A new sheave type of 
roll and shaft top with rolls on the side of the loom is 
easier on the warp and brings the harnesses closer to- 
gether. Roller bearings are used at crankshaft, bottom 
shaft, and rocker shaft. 

The idea of using heddles as drop wires in a warp 
stop motion has now been carried a little further by the 
development of an electrical harness warp stop motion. 
In this case the wide portion at the upper part of the 
steel heddle has two holes, one for the upper supporting 
bar and one for a typical stop-motion bar, containing 
a raised insulated rib. When a warp thread breaks, the 
heddle in falling comes to rest on the top of the rib, 
making the electrical contact which serves to stop the 
loom. This stop motion can be attached to any loom 
and is suitable for the warp drawing-in machine. The 
loom demonstrated with this equipment at Greenville 
was also provided with a means for automatically stop- 
ping the machine when a harness cord or strap breaks. 
A metal finger projects from the top of the harness and 
strikes a contact point when the harness drops, thus 
completing an electric circuit and stopping the loom. 

Other developments of interest to the weave room 
include a steel jacquard doup or leno heddle designed to 
operate satisfactorily during the occasional twisting of 
the heddle; a hook reed which permits cotton mills to 
use their present slasher equipment for rayon warp, 
facilitating the forming of a lease and making possible 
the use of the warp twisting-in machine; an uncut velvet 
Lancett heddle said to permit a character of uncut-pile 
work not previously undertaken in this country; and 
shuttles made from dogwood tempered by a new process 
to afford increased strength and elasticity. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


Typical of the present-day trend toward automatic 
electrical control of processes is a new constant-speed 
dye jig, which was shown in operation. Each roll is 
driven by an individual motor; and while one motor is 
driving, the other acts as a generator to supply a supple- 
mentary current. The amount of this supplementary 
current can be varied at will as one means of controlling 
the machine operation. A strong beam of light is 
directed along the edge of each roll toward a photo- 
electric cell, the latter reversing the operation of the 
machine when the roll of cloth has run down to its last 
layers, permitting the light to strike the cell. An electric 
counter stops the jig automatically after a given number 
To avoid settling of dye liquor in cloth roll 
while jig is idle, the machine can be made to reverse 
automatically as many times as required with a run of 
only a yard or two. After the series of full runs is com- 
pleted, the cloth is wound up on one roll without atten- 
tion from the operator. All the electrical-control equip- 
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ment, which governs the operations mentioned above as 
well as the constant tension and constant speed, is con- 
tained in one metal casing on the side of the jig. 

A package-dyeing machine for tops, yarns, beams, 
raw stock, card sliver, and roving has recently changed 
hands and been improved. It is designed for even pres- 
sure throughout the length of the kier, whether dyeing 
from the inside out or from the outside in. An air-tight 
by-tank permits dyeing vat colors as well as direct, sul- 
phur, napthol, etc. It has a flexibility of production 
ranging from 25 to 3,200 lb. in one color or shade. 

A circulating skein-dyeing machine has been equipped 
with an electrically timed drive, a new dye-feeding de- 
vice, a guard and emergency stopping device, and a 
simplified switch control. The machine has also been 
lowered to facilitate loading and unloading. 

Automatic protection of seams in a manner easily con- 
trolled by the operatives is provided by an electrical 
thrustor employing a push- and let-up oil pump on a 
shearing machine. It can be used not only for avoiding 
damage to seams, but can be adjusted to open up the 
shearing edges for any unevenness in the goods, includ- 
ing knots. The device has the advantage of protecting 
over the full width of the goods, this being accomplished 
by a metal feeler bar which extends the width of the 
machine and may be set at any desired distance from 
the goods. 

Also demonstrated was a new combination brush and 
shear built to handle cloth in a vertical direction in order 
to save floor space. 

Among the other finishing equipment shown was a 
new tenter clip which is to be standard equipment on a 
redesigned ténter shortly to be announced. The clip em- 
bodies an attachment for holding the swinging gate away 
from the plate during the return travel of the chain to 
the entering end of the machine, thus avoiding wear to 
hoth plate and insert blade. 

A new contact point for electric guiders is mounted 
in a Bakelite cartridge which can be replaced as con- 
veniently as a fuse. An improved butted seamer permits 
the insertion of three times as many stitches per inch 
as could be inserted in the old model, thus reducing the 
danger of turned selvages during subsequent processing. 


Air Conditioning 


In the way of humidifying equipment, a new “trunk 
system” was shown by one manufacturer. This consists 
of a “trunk” which is made of copper, but which can 
be furnished in any sheet metal, with outlets at intervals 
along its length. It may be hooked up in the following 
ways: (1) For humidifying only, it may be attached 
to certain types of humidifier, which can be operated at 
maximum evaporation, since there is no condensation 
to wet the floor. (2) For ventilating and humidifying, 
the first arrangement may be provided with an air intake. 
There is a damper to exclude outside: air when not 
needed ; and in the winter, when the cooling effect is not 
desired, all air can be taken from the room and re- 
circulated. (3) For heating, ventilating, and humidify- 
ing, the second apparatus mentioned may be equipped 
with a unit-heater radiator, heated by steam, which sup- 
plies warm air during cold weather. 

One of the manufacturers of opener- and picker-room 
equipment exhibited a recirculating air filter which is 
intended for use in connection with opening and picking 
machinery. The air filter consists of a fireproof frame- 
work 8 ft. 6 in. in height. Stretched over this are two 
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metal screens, separated from each other by a thin air 
space; and outside these screens are steel casings with 
uuvres to permit a downward exit of the filtered air. 
[here is a separate filter for each fan in the picker room. 
\s the picker continues in operation, a thin layer of lint 
s built up between the inner and outer screens, and this 
ielted mass serves as filter medium. The filter sheet 
nay be removed about once a month. 

Also among the new developments in humidifying 
equipment was a self-cleaning nozzle featured by one 
nanufacturer. This has the advantage of cutting off 
juickly and is designed in such a way as to permit auto- 
iatic self-cleaning, thus eliminating the necessity of fre- 
juent climbs upon a step-ladder. The automatic cleaning 
s accomplished by a mechanical movement in the nozzle 
orifice each time the water supply to the humidifier is 
shut off, either by hand or by automatic humidity controls. 

Two manufacturers showed portable humidifiers, built 

attractive cabinets, designed primarily for homes or 
tfices. A new direct-reading relative-humidity and tem- 
erature recorder uses a hygroscopic element of lami- 

ited wood fibers assembled under heavy hydraulic pres- 
ure, this being said to afford accuracy on entire scale. 


Power and Engineering 


New or improved instruments designed for textile 
processing and other mill applications included a portable 
‘ording thermometer suitable for obtaining room or 
‘ying-chamber temperatures; and an air-operated con- 
oller with direct temperature or pressure selector and 
pressure and temperature time cam easily set by the 
erator, the instrument being designed on a free-vane, 
ill-floating principle for smooth and efficient operation. 

\ strong trend in favor of the inverted bucket type 

steam trap was noticeable among the power and engi- 

‘ring exhibits. The reason for this change lies mainly 

the automatic elimination of air which these traps 

ke possible. New valves included one with a bevel- 
ted inner valve designed to eliminate wire-drawing ; 
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Large machinery set-ups featured the exhibits on second floor of Textile Hall 





a self-sealing lubricated plug valve which eliminates the 
necessity for a stuffing box; and a roller-bearing dia- 
phragm motor valve in which the spindle travels the 
entire throw with little friction. A thermostatic steam 
trap has been equipped with a ditferential setting feature 
for adjusting the closing point to any temperature. 

Of particular interest in roller bearings were several 
types designed without inner for applications 
where space is limited, such as in top drawing rolls, 
pitman rolls, spinning and twister cylinders, etc. Several 
roller bearings have been developed for use on dry cans. 

A demonstration test was conducted by one manufac- 
turer on the efficiency of the new “Research” leather 
belting, which is made from leather automatically mea- 
sured for thickness and cemented and pressed while 
under actual working tension. Improved loom pickers 
made from ‘“‘Research” leather in three thicknesses were 
also shown. Another interesting belt exhibited was a 
duck and rubber type in which the plies are built up on a 
curved surface in order that when the finished belt is 
bent over a pulley the outside ply will not be subjected 
to greater stress than the inner ply. 

Of outstanding interest among the electrical exhibits 
were several new self-cleaning textile motors, these em- 
bodying a smooth surface for the windings designed to 
prevent the catching of lint, and a fan for blowing the 
lint out of the motor. New loom motors included one 
having a die-cast rotor assembled under 1,500 lb. pres- 
sure to bring all bars and rings compactly together, a 
drain for conducting oil to the outside of the motor, and 
a new oxide insulation placed directly on the wire and de- 
signed to stand excessive overload; and a motor of the 
constant-speed squirrel-cage induction type having 
greater oil capacity of the bearings and a reserve work 
capacity for meeting unusual conditions. 

Among the new auxiliary equipment was an improved 
ball-bearing electric telescoping cotton stacker, the edges 
of the platform being turned down so that bagging will 
not hang, and new-type guide wheels being set at an 
angle to roll flat on the upright flanges. 
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(Cotton Institute Votes 


TO DEAL WITH LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 


Y changing the by-law, which excluded the organ- 

ization from legislative and political activity, to 

read: “Authority for dealing with legislative mat- 
ters shall rest with the executive committee,” the Cotton- 
Textile Institute took an important forward step at its 
seventh annual meeting, held in New York, Oct. 19. In 
commenting on the vote of 379 in favor of the change 
and 30 against, George A. Sloan, president of the insti- 
tute, expressed the opinion that the vote would have been 
unanimous if those who were opposed could have known 
that the executive committee firmly believed that very 
few projects should be taken up—trust law revision and 
tariff being mentioned—and had passed a resolution that 
no activity should be undertaken without the unanimous 
consent of those present. 

Other features of the meeting were an earnest plea 
by Mr. Sloan that the industry establish “A Basis for 
Profits” ; a call to assume leadership by Howard Coffin, 
nationally known industrialist; the election of officers, 
executive committee and directors; and a comprehensive 
display of new uses for cotton. Unfortunately, George 
S. Harris. of the Red Cross cotton distributing office, 
was unable to be present, but his address on Red Cross 
activities was mailed to members and will be found on 
page 89 in this issue. 


The Annual Elections 


\t a meeting of the board of directors held the same 
day, George A. Sloan was re-elected president; B. B. 
Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., and Russell H. Leonard, Bos- 
ton, were re-elected vice-presidents ; Gerrish H. Milliken, 
New York, treasurer; and Paul B. Halstead, secretary. 

New members of the executive committee include: 
Frank I. Neild, Neild Mfg. Co.; G. E. Buxton, B. B. & 
Rk. Knight Corp.; Cason J. Callaway, Callaway Mills; 
Geo. M. Wright, Republic Cotton Mills. Members re- 
elected include: Robert Amory, W. D. Anderson, H. L. 
Bailey. B. H. Borden, C. A. Cannon, Donald Comer, 
Stuart Cramer, Weston Howland, R. E. Henry, J. A. 
Law, H. F. Lippitt, G. H. Milliken. 


The following directors were elected tor terms of three 
vears: 

Robert Amory, Nashua Mig. Co.; Howard Baetjer, 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills; H. L. Bailey, Wellington 
Sears Co.; John Bancroft, Jr., Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co.; 
B. H. Borden, M. C. D. Borden; W. H. Buckley, Baltic 
Mills; J. W. Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co.; S. W. Cramer, 
Cramerton Mills; J. C. Evins, Clifton Mfg. Co.; F. B. 
Gordon, Columbus Mfg. Co.; B. B. Gossett, Chadwick 
Hoskins Co.; Geo, Lanier, West Point Mtg. Co.; J. A. 
Law, Saxon Mills; R. H. Leonard, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; 
K. P. Lewis, Erwin Cotton Mills; H. F. Lippitt, Manville 
Jenckes Co.; R. T. Lyman, Boston; Allan McNab, New 
England-Southern Corp.; G. H. Milliken, Deering Milliken 
Co.: A. R. Pierce, Pierce Bros. Ltd.; G. P. Ray, Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills; J. H. Separk, Textiles, Inc. ; 
\W. J. Vereen, Riverside Mfg. Co.; Maleolm D. Whitman, 
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Nashawena Mills; C. M. Bailey, Lydia Cotton Mills. The 
following were elected for one year: T. E. Ramsdell, Monu 
ment Mills; J. A. Miller, Exposition Cotton Mills. 


The Lesson of Cooperation 


Howard Coffin, former head of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. and who was active in war-work planning, stated 
in his address that he was not a textile expert and that 
he would confine his remarks largely to the history of 
cooperation in the automotive field. He went on to 
describe conditions as they existed about 1909 when there 
were no standard specifications for such items as tires, 
screw threads, etc., and when destructive patent litiga- 
tion was impending. Conditions would have become 
unbearable, he stated, if the industry had not cooperated 
on standard engineering practice and had not entered a 
cross-licensing agreement. He pointed out that coopera- 
tion often meant scrapping of existing equipment, but 
that the industry has been sufficiently farsighted to look 
ahead. As far as the textile industry itself was con- 
cerned, he said that the difficulties confronting coopera- 
tion were certainly no greater than they had been in the 
automotive field and that continuing cooperative effort 
was necessary if the textile industry was to step into the 
position of industrial leadership justified by its position 
as the largest employer of industrial labor. 

Among those who took part in the informal discussion 
were Louis Hall, president of the Textile Converters 
Association, who stated that his association lacked real 
cooperation; and W. D. Anderson of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 
who called upon the executives of the industry to realize 
their personal responsibility to better conditions. Mes- 
sages from President Hoover, Walker D. Hines, and 
others were read. 


Sloan Asks Industry to Become Profit-Minded 


Stating that he would not follow the usual course of 
presenting a detailed account of the institute’s activities 
for the last year, George A. Sloan confined his address 
to a statement of some of the facts brought out in a 
recent cost and operation survey and then analyzed the 
opportunities within the industry for stability and profits. 
Mr. Sloan’s address follows, in part: 

The survey already includes 767 mills from Virginia to 
Texas representing a total of approximately 17,200,000 
spindles. Comprehensive information was obtained from 
712 of these mills, representing 16,150,000 spindles, data 
being unobtainable in the remaining cases—either because 
a mill had been closed for a long period, was in process of 
liquidation or, in a few remote instances, because of the 
unwillingness of the management to provide information. 

In respect to cost methods it was found that approximately 
61% of the mills, on a spindleage basis, are reasonably well 
informed as to the costs of their various products. This 
denotes a great advance in the prevalence of proper cost 
systems during recent years, ag our estimates, based on the 
best available advice, indicate that in 1925 adequate cost 
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methods were used by not over 26% of the same mills. 

As to operating schedules, this canvass has developed some 

yually useful information. On a spindleage basis, a 
standard operating schedule of 55 hours for the day shift is 

observed by 89% of the mills consulted. A standard 60-hour 

‘hedule for i operations was indicated in only 8% of 
the mills. 439% of these mills normally operate a regular 
night shift. Of this night running spindleage 49% regard a 
50-hour night shift as standard while 39% (of the above 

3%) observe a night schedule of 55 hours. 

In spite of the publicity recently given to increased night 
peration, this study brings to light a definite tendency on 
the part of many mills to abandon night operation, 18% of 
those consulted (comprising 2,500,000 spindles) having, 
within recent years, eliminated regular night shifts. 

One of the most important objectives in the institute’s 
educational work is the development of a mental attitude 
ot sufficient breadth and flexibility to keep production con- 
stantly balanced with demand, Other problems have been 
learly recognized but we continue to regard the avoidance 

t overproduction as the first step toward orderly and 
ofitable merchandising. 
[ am not unmindful of a decided decrease in the industry’s 
spindles. From the peak in 1924, when there were 37,939,772 
: spindles in place, there has been a shrinkage to 31,643,898 
spindles, a decline of 16.6% in eight years. But we cannot 
verlook the promptness with which the average running 
time of the remaining spindles can be, and in many cases 
is been, increased. 
During the past two years per capita consumption of 
itton goods has declined approximately to the extent of 
30% compared with 1927, whereas the decrease in the num- 
ber of spindles in place since that time has amounted to but 
15%. Obviously the results achieved in avoiding overproduc- 
n are in no sense due to the application of the “survival of 
e fittest” theory. They are due primarily to intelligent selt- 
raint in respect to operating schedules. 
records show that this year’s production of carded 
nd combed fabrics (excluding heavy industrial goods) has 
mounted to 70% of the 1929 production for the same period. 
Sales to date this year have been substantially ahead of 
production and have amounted to 82% of the 1929 produc- 
on for the same period. Moreover, sales have been greater 
than last year and greater than two years ago. Another 
favorable development is the excess billings of goods over 
duction, billings having amounted to 75% of the 1929 
roduction. Owing to these excess billings, stocks have 
en greatly reduced since Jan. 1 and, according to the latest 
ports, are the lowest recorded for several years. In fact 
t the end of September they were 46% less than the three- 
ar average for this date. Considering the state of busi- 
s in general, this is a remarkable showing. 
Despite this relatively high demand, there has been little or 
profit, even in the month of August when we experienced 
heaviest demand. The industry has not yet become 
fit-minded. One mill president stated publicly: “Our 
les were enormous but at prices that were extremely 
ittractive and in most cases unprofitable.” I take it that 
experience has been common to many. 
Granting all that can be reasonably charged to the de- 
ssion and the difficulties involved in trying to make 
ney when industry and agriculture generally are losing 
ney, these developments nevertheless reveal an inherent 
ikness in our industry. They throw emphasis not upon 
many yards are actually sold and the relation of pro- 
tion to sales but upon how many yards can be profitably 
red for sale and justifiably manufactured. In the final 
lysis potential overproduction rather than actual over- 
luction is the ruling factor. The capacity for production 
unquestionably larger than any demand that has ever 
loped. Some may not share this opiinon but who can 
a limit on the development of night work? 
may occur to some that the industry has no right to 
atisfied with figures showing a successful balancing of 
uction during the last two years because it may seem 
ive been an unprofitable policy for many mills. But 
it he unprofitable in the long run? Is it unreasonable 
xpect that profits will follow in logical sequence? I 
er to think that the industry has established a founda- 
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“They (statistics) 
throw emphasis not 
upon how many yards 
are actually sold and 
the relation of produc- 
tion to sales but upon 
how many yards can 
be profitably offered 
for sale and justifiably 
manufactured.” 

—George A. Sloan 
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profitable business structure can be built. 


tion upon which a 


| preter to think that a few years’ preparation is none too 
long, provided the mill executives continue the long-range 


planning to do which they are becoming more accustomed. 

During the past two years you have curtailed drastically 
and many of you have lost money. Meanwhile a small 
minority that did not curtail may have, acocrding to rumor, 
made money. The first impulse after such an experience is 
to condemn as futile all efforts of this kind but more sober 
thought raises the question as to what the consequences 
would be in the absence of intelligent self-restraint. No 
matter what your answer will be to that question the fact 
remains that the industry’s basic position has greatly im- 
proved and to such an extent that it will emerge from this 
depression with a clearer perception of its responsibilities 
and opportunities as one of the major industries. 

Our mills and selling agents have devoted a great amount 
of time and effort to cooperation. Those of us who have 
been fighting for this cause are fully aware of the obstacles 
that stand in the way of more complete realization of our 
objectives, of the growing need of “teeth” in cooperative 
measures and of the conviction among countless business 
men that some legal way must be found for bringing about 
a more general acceptance of those policies affecting industry 
and labor which have the unqualified support of the public 
and of a preponderant part of the industry. To be more 
specific, if certain elements within our industry continue to 
show an unwillingness to cooperate and an utter disrespect 
for trade and public sentiment, it is inevitable that some way 
will be found to bring about a more uniformly moderate 
work week and a more general confinement of production to 
daylight operation. Whether this will come through the 
establishment of governmental control or regulation is open 
to conjecture. I seriously question whether many business 
men are prepared to seek this form of relief. It is my 
belief that it should and will yet be accomplished through 
voluntary action. But if some are unwilling to improve 
conditions and to work toward more stabilized employment, 
try as much as we may to avoid it, you know and I know 
that sooner or later, somehow, some way, it is going to be 
done for us. And not nearly as well done as we ourselves 
can do it. 

If the principle of the shorter work week was sound in 
January, 1930, surely there is an equal if not greater need 
today for the application of this principle. If there was an 
urgent need for the concentration of operations on the day 
shift in October, 1930, who would suggest that there should 
be an abandonment of this — in October, 1932? If, 
when the institute was formed in 1926, there was an urgent 
need for the proper balancing of production with demand, 
where is the man who will stand today and say that this need 
no longer exists ? 
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HE National Association of Hosiery & Underwear 

Manufacturers is going places. At least that 1s 

the impression this observer took away from the 
executive conference held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Oct. 26-27. 

More important still, it is not only the association that 
Although in one sense the meeting repre- 
sented a personal triumph for Earl Constantine, manag- 
ing director, who in less than a year’s service has made 
his vigorous leadership felt throughout the membership, 
in an even broader sense it represented the cumulative 
thinking of the industry itself. Into the drafting of the 
program of action went the effort of an Advisory Council 
of 43 men; into its subsequent consideration and adoption 
went the support and enthusiasm of about 200 manufac- 
turers who attended the general meeting. 

The program consists of a series of policy recom- 
mendations touching the fundamental problems confront- 
ing the industry. It embraces plans for coping with 
over-production ; for collecting and disseminating current 
information on production and prices; for establishing 
an intelligent basis of cost determination; for correcting 


is moving. 


weakness in credit extension; for developing fairer con- 
ditions of sale which might be accepted as standard ; for 
averting collapses in price structure which too often 
accompany perfectly normal seasonal slackening of de- 
mand ; and for establishing standards which will improve 
the conditions of purchase, and the quality, of raw silk 
used by hosiery and underwear manufacturers. 
Fortunately, this program is not a collection of in- 


flexible manifestos. [ach recommendation is tentative 

subject to the further thinking of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and of the membership at large; and subject to the 
continuing and support of the members. 
In fact, the program as adopted by the meeting may truly 
be termed a work-sheet. 


endorsement 


\n all-star cast interpreted the new plans of the organ- 
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Underwear 


MANUFACTURERS ALL SET TO GO 
MEETING IN NEW YORK 


ization to the meeting. In addition to Mr. Constantine 
who read the policy recommendations and expanded on 
them, William Meyer, president of the association, pre- 
sided and contributed much to the discussion; John W. 
Mettler, past-president, took the chair during the pre- 
sentation of the program and outlined certain funda- 
mental factors underlying it; Dr. George W. Taylor, of 
University of Pennsylvania, described briefly the plans 
for a statistical service ; W. J. Hinson, of Miller, Franklin 
& Co., discussed the procedure on cost determination de- 
veloped by his company in collaboration with Ralph E. 
Loper & Co.; E. N. Ditton, of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.. 
summarized the activities of the raw silk committee; 
Rufus W. Scott, of Tubize Chatillon Corp. and Paolino 
Gerli, president of the Silk Association of America, out- 
lined the current position of rayon and silk, respectively. 
The remarks of the last two men appear on page 67. 

Amplifying the brief statement of statistical plans 
contained in ‘the program, Dr. Taylor stated that these 
would embrace weekly reports from each branch of the 
industry covering total dozens of pairs shipped and total 
invoice value of shipments, thus affording a unit price 
index for comparison; monthly reports on production, 
shipments, orders booked, and stocks; and semi-annual 
reports summarizing the statistical position of the in- 
dustry. He made it clear that it would be necessary to 
have at least 60% of production in each group repre- 
sented in these reports if they were to be developed; 
also that it was thought advisable to limit the arrange- 
ment for a short period only, subject to renewal. 

In addition to the preparation of a simple manual on 
“Hosiery Cost Finding for Selling Price Guidance” 
which will be made available to members in the near 
future, there also has been worked out a plan whereby 
manufacturers may secure consulting service from the 
two firms mentioned above, at an extremely low per 
diem cost, plus travel expense. This proposed procedure 
was outlined during Mr. Hinson’s talk. 

In connection with the plans of the raw silk com- 
mittee, it was stated that, in an attempt to work out 
methods of test for silk to be used for knitting specifi- 
cally, the investigation thus far indicates that the seriplane 
is not the complete answer to the problem, as it depends 
upon the human eye and it is felt greater accuracy 1s 
needed. It was admitted that the knitter has been a 
chronic complainer and has not offered constructive sug- 
gestions; it is hoped to change that condition and also 
to consider the legitimate interests of the importer. 

In his remarks prior to the presentation of the policy 
recommendations, Mr. Mettler expressed the belief that, 
judging from the experience of past economic crises, the 
depression is about three-fourths over; that we have 
just had the first real “bulge,” and that we will have more 
“bulges,” one of which will “take us out.” 
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He advanced the following fundamental thoughts: (1) 
Production must be balanced with consumption and to 
that end vital statistics are necessary. (2) Dealers are now 
ready for higher prices—and want them. (3) Manufac- 
turers must discard the policy of running mills full blast 
all the time and selling as they can. (4) It should be 
determined, by a certain definite date, to have houses in 
der and budgets balanced, by eliminating non-profit 
voods and by manufacturing only those goods which can 
be sold at a profit. He concluded with a glowing tribute 
to Mr. Constantine. 

The policy recommendations, as developed by the Ad- 
visory Council and endorsed by the membership, are 
ibstracted below: 

Over-Capacity: No industry has escaped the effects of the 
vorld-wide economic difficulties of the last three years. 

Like many other industries, ours is equipped with larger 
productive capacity than is required by the normal demand 
which may be expected . 

Our overcapacity undoubtedly constitutes one of the prin- 
ipal problems of the industry. We believe that it must be 
ipproached and dealt with through several means, and we 
ecommend favorable consideration of the following: 

Most mills have some equipment which is obsolete through 
age or through change in demand. As long as this equip- 
ment remains set up for production, it invites use, and 
resulting contribution to over-production. In addition, its 
use is likely to tend toward maintaining a lower market 
on the product. Managements which possess such equip- 
ment should give consideration to scrapping it 

Forced sales “place equipment on the market at very low 

prices. . . . Consideration is being given to practical and 

legal means by which such distress equipment may be 
acquired and prevented from offering unfair competition. 

’. The two means just referred to are in the nature of reduc- 
ing existing installed capacitv. Some industries have ap- 
proached their problem of over-capacity along the path 
of agreeing to place limits upon the use of the installed 
equipment. The experience of such efforts are being 
examined to find out whether anything of that character 
would be feasible and desirable in our industry. 

Price and Production Guides Necessary: Our market is 
ver-run with rumors and reports which tend to disturb 
The sooner we supplant rumor with fact, the sooner 
e will be able to maintain a reasonable standard of 





rices. 


iGES: 2 «.s 
Our association will shortly offer a service which will fur- 
sh current information on both production and prices. Like 
iy such services, it will require regular and prompt report- 
ig by the mills which participate. We believe that every 
ill should participate in this reporting for a trial period. 
iter which its operations may be reviewed and necessary 
anges and improvements made. The reports of the indi- 
idual mills will be regarded as confidential, and the group 
irticipating in the service will receive a composite which 
ill be of incalculable value. 
Costs and Prices: The object of business is profit. 
tur industry has seen very limited profit during the last 
iree years. Goods have been sold at prices below cost, 
ther knowingly or unknowingly. We believe that too 
ten prices are quoted below cost for lack of adequate under 
inding of costs. The splendid work which has been done 
our association in the past on the subject of cost account- 
fi will shortly be supplemented with a brief manual which 
| deal with the subject in its simplest form and furnish 
rkable guides for the proper estimating of costs. With 
‘ issuance of such manual, it is proposed to offer our mills 
service of expert field engineers at cost, who will be 
epared to advise the mill management on this all-important 


blem. 
redits: Business in our country rests to a great extent 
credit. The policies of most mills probably flex in 


or of the customer of good character and good record, 
ile imposing limitations on the customer of less favorable 
ord, thus placing a premium on business ethics and on a 
eting of obligations. The principles we have just stated 
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as applicable to the hosiery manutacturer are applicable with 
equal force to the supplier of our commodities and equipment. 
The established hosiery or underwear manufacturer, at a 
time when the industry is over-capacitated, has a right to 
feel that new and unproven management must not be en- 
couraged through easy terms and extended credit. 

Conditions of Sale: The association has recently been 
studying the forms of sales contracts used in the industry, 
with the purpose of suggesting a few fair and basic conditions 
of sale, which might be generally accepted by the industry 
as standard The adoption of a standard practice would 
operate in favor of responsibility on the part of both seller 
and buyer, and would make for stability. 

Long time contracts, as a general rule, operate not alone 
against the interests of the manufacturer, but equally against 
the interests of the buyer, and therefore should be avoided 
wherever possible. 

Consignments: Experience has taught us the lesson that 
the placing of merchandise on consignment is unsound and 
undesirable. Such practice favors the consignee and not the 
consignor. We can recognize special circumstances, such 
ag distance, which may warrant an exception to the rule, but 
as a general sound rule we regard the practice of consign- 
ment as undesirable. 

Normal Fluctuations in Demand; A careful study of all 
available data over a caaial of years, covering not only the 
volume of orders received and shipments mz ide by our mills, 
but equally the sales records of representative retail outlets, 
reveals that there are certain peaks and valleys in the con- 
sumption of our products, which occur at substantially the 
same points in the calendar, year in, year out. Roughly 
speaking, the demand upon our mills experiences a sharp drop 
around December and January, and again around June and 
July. This would indicate that the industry ought to antici- 
pate this decreased demand, and expect its operations to slow 
down at such points on the calendar. . . . If we could under- 
stand that all mills 
are experiencing 
the same slacken- 
ing of demand dur- 
ing such periods, 
we would be will- 
ing and prepared to 
take our share of 
such slackening, 
and we would real- 
ize the unsoundness 
of cutting prices, 
for if we would 
maintain our price 
structure for the 30 
or 60 days, we 
would each get our 
share of the avail- 
able business, and 
at prices which 
would show a bet 
ter net result. . 

Our Silk Prob- 


4 lem: Your associa 
tion 


recently cre 
William Meyer, ated a very able 


committee | whose 
purpose it is. to 
study this problem and to offer such constructive suggestions 
to the Silk Association as will tend to improve the conditions 
under which silk is purchased, as well as improve the quality 
of silk available for the industry. 

Conclusion: Our industries are among those which have 
experienced unusually rapid growth in recent years. It is 
easy to understand that during such expansion we did not 
find the need for programing for the industry as a whole. 
With our expansion brought to an end, and with the recog- 
nition of the fact that we are considerably over-capacitated, 
the necessity for conference and for agreement on broad 
policies is imperative. Wisdom invites us to recognize that 
the fortunes of each and every plant are allied with the 
general fortunes of the industry. None of us can be sufficient 
unto ourselves. 


president 
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French Comb 


IS PRACTICAL 
FOR LONG WOOLS 


By L. M. Harless 


UMEROUS references have been made during 
recent years to the satisfactory production of 
tops from short combing and long clothing wools 
on the French comb. These many statements have led to 
the belief that this comb is useful only for short wools. 
This is not so. The French comb is a most accommodat- 
ing machine ; and while wools far too short to be combed 
on other machines can be handled on this comb, wools 
which in England would normally be recommended for 
treatment on the Lister comb can be successfully treated 
on it. Other machines may be more productive on long 
wools, but the new and wider French combs are capable 
of competing with them, not from the unit-machine basis 
but from the floor-space and operative-unit production. 
long luster wools; crossbreds from Australia, New 
Zealand, and Buenos Aires of 40s quality upwards; and 
medium and down wools can be made into tops without 
difficulty on the French comb. Special settings and ad- 
justments will be made to obtain the best results; and 
feeding, combing, and drawing off will need attention. 

It has been constantly emphasized that preparation for 
the French comb is more exacting than for other ma- 
chines, and this is quite true so far as long wools are 
concerned. Unopened clusters of fibers and irregular 
thicknesses of slivers cause much trouble when the pins 
of the comb barrel are acting. With uneven slivers some 
of the uncontrolled short fibers in the thinner slivers are 
plucked by the comb pins and give excessive noil. Un- 
opened wools lead to wear and tear on the machine parts, 
particularly on the comb pins. Wools of this nature are 
too long to be carded and are made into slivers by a set 
of preparing gill boxes. Neps are avoided, but slubs or 
lumps abound. The tear is improved, the noil is worth a 
little more, and the cost of preparing is slightly less. The 
slubs, however, may damage comb pins and lead to more 
repinning, to some extent balancing the advantages. 

The feed of the French comb is largely governed by 
the quality of the wool and the tear. For example, a 
heavy, dense wool like 40s quality would be fed in much 
more quickly than a 60s wool, the latter being fuller and 
less dense. Also, suppose we were considering the rates 
of feed for a good-length 60s giving a tear of ten to one, 
and for a short 60s giving a tear of 24 to one. The feeds 
would be arranged so that the amount of top coming 
from each comb would be almost the same, but slightly 
in favor of the better-yielding wool. The feeds would be 
in the ratio of 16 to 15 in favor of the shorter material. 

The position of the slivers in the feeding gill and nip 
jaws is also very important when long wools are being 
combed. Crossed slivers open the nip jaws and give 
extra noil by allowing some long fibers to be carried 
down by the comb circle. The position of the slivers is 
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regulated by the feed plate, and care should be taken 
when setting in new slivers to place them clear of each 
other. The length of feed given to the slivers is regu- 
lated by the tear required (or the tear possible). Short 
combing wools tear on an average about six to one. 
The length of feed should be at the rate of 4 in. per dab. 
Down wool may be given a 3-in. feed, whereas recombed 
noil will be given only about a ?-in. feed. The amount 
of noil removed at each nip may be taken to determine 
the rate of feed. When this is excessive, a short feed is 
necessary to prevent too great a tearage and filling up of 
the comb pins with noil. In the case of long wools, where 
the noil is 1/20 of the fringe, the length of feed may be 
increased with a corresponding increase in production. A 
comb working on ordinary merino will comb 100 Ib. per 
day. On long wools a production of 200 lb. per day can 
be obtained. 

The adjustments necessary for increasing the feed are 
(1) a longer sweep of the feed box and (2) an increase 
in the speed of the feed rollers. A pawl-and-ratchet ar- 
rangement governs the latter, and only a change of the 
ratchet wheel is necessary. A comb moving at 100 nips 
per minute with 4-in. feed needs a delivery of 33 in. per 
minute. When a 3-in. feed is given, the feed rollers are 
set to deliver 75 in. per minute. 

The sword action of this comb is very necessary when 
long wools are combed. The sword acts as a whip and 
detaches the tail end of fibers from the feed slivers after 
drawing-off. This is done by the downward action of the 
top sword, which, as soon as the drawing-off rollers 
move outward, sweeps the end of the fringe under the 
drawing-off leather. The counter sword acts as a barrier 
to prevent any of the combed fibers becoming disen- 
gaged in the comb cylinder by moving upwards as soon 
as the drawing-off is completed. A common fault in 
combing long wools is buckled fibers on the drawing- 
off leather. This is entirely due to the imperfect action 
of the swords, and can usually be remedied by giving the 
sword an earlier movement. 





Influence of Feeding and Tearing on Production 
‘Based on 100 Nips per Minute) 


Weight Feed 

Number _ of Ends per ; 
Length of of Ends (Drams Day Delivery 
Feed (In.) Feeding 40 Yd.) (Lb.) Ratio Top Noil 
i 20 259 1123 2/1 75 344 

! 20 205 107 3/1 80 27 

4 16 204 106 4] o> 2 

; 16 201 105 6/1 90 15 

i 12 169 132 10/1 120 12—=« | 

$ 12 157 153 16/1 144 9 | 

3 8 215 168 20/1 160 8 

; 8 228 208 25/1 200 8 
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Si/k and Rayon Position 





Paolino Gerli, president, Silk 


Association of America 


N JUST about one hour, at the conference of the 

National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 

facturers in New York Oct. 27, there were presented 
more salient facts regarding the current position of silk 
ind rayon than ordinarily might be expected from an 
ll-day discussion of these two fibers. The authorities 
vho presented these facts were, respectively, Paolino 
ierli, president of the Silk Association of America, and 
Rufus W. Scott, of the Tubize Chatillon Corp. 

The gravity of the Japanese silk situation vas depicted 
by Mr. Gerli in a remarkably frank address. Briefly, the 
langer, in his opinion, lies in the possibility of 100% 
overnmental control of production and distribution, in- 
luding the price feature. Legislative moves to that end, 

‘ stated, will be made at an early date by what he termed 
he “younger element” in Japanese politics. ‘Those of 

ut who have fought governmental control in business 

ill understand what we in the silk business are up 
vainst,”’ he remarked. 

As background information bearing on this situation, 

stated that, when the stocks of so-called syndicate silk 

ere sold last April by the Japanese authorities to the 

sahi Corp., to be distributed in this country by E. 

erli & Co., the purchasers made the proviso that they 

cre to exercise some form of control over the produc- 

m of raw silk, and also that this control was to be ex- 

nded over the filatures. As is well-known. a change in 

vernment brought about cancellation of the syndicate 
The new situation which has developed, as 
itlined above, is considered by Mr. Gerli as important 
ugh to require the best thinking of silk consumers in 


rchase. 
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OUTLINED FRANKLY 
BY GERLI AND SCOTT 


this country. ‘To that end, he expressed his intention of 
calling a meeting to which the knitters would be invited. 

So far as the statistical position of silk is concerned, 
Mr. Gerli regards it as entirely sound. Of the 98,000 
bales of syndicate silk, he considers at least a half unsuit- 
able for American use. On the basis of the government 
promise that these stocks would not go into competitive 
channels; with the outlook for a 10 to 15% reduction in 
crop this year, and with low stocks in the Far East and 
the absence of excessive stocks here, he sees nothing to 
fear from the technical position of silk insofar as its 
effect upon the price structure is concerned. Further- 
more, he feels that the defeatist attitude in Japan has 
been corrected and that that country is not apt to be 
stampeded toward price collapse. 

Stating that silk manufacturers “do not exist any 
more; they are working on rayon today, cotton tomorrow 
and linen the next day if it offers a chance for a profit,” 
Mr. Gerli visualized the knitters as the really steady con- 
sumers of silk in the future. 


No Real Shortage in Rayon 


There is no shortage of capacity in the rayon industry 
and consequently no extended shortage of the yarn is to 
be expected, stated Mr. Scott. The scarcity which devel 
oped this fall was credited by the speaker to the sharp 
curtailment of production in the early summer which, he 
remarked, “now appears to have been ill-advised.” 

Referring to the record consumption of 151,000,000 Ib. 
of rayon in this country in the year of depression 1931, 
Mr. Scott expressed the opinion that this was due to the 
inroads made by the synthetic fiber into cotton and other 
low-bracket textile materials. He does not visualize rayon 
as a real competitor of silk. Incidentally the latter state- 
ment was questioned by Mr. Gerli who commented that 
he has never been so apprehensive regarding the inroads 
of rayon into the silk field, particularly in broadsilks, as 
he has been during the last two or three months. 

The rayon industry will continue to be simply another 
yarn business, declared Mr. Scott. There has been a lot 
of bunk and ballyhoo, especially with regard to secrecy 
surrounding technical developments. The bonanza days 
are over, he said, thus reasserting the opinion expressed 
by him in a recent interview in TEXTILE Worvp. In 
poundage, he believes, the industry will go way beyond 
what we now conceive. 

Mr. Scott sees no reason why a stable price situation 
should not prevail; it is not necessary to produce in 
excess of consumption. He doubts that there will ever be 
violent price fluctuations again. He recognizes the need 
for the injection of some “sacred element” into the con- 
tract for the sale of rayon. 
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Yarn Robbing... 


A PROBLEM UNSOLVED IN 
CIRCULAR-HOSIERY KNITTING 


By 
Walter A. Simond 


VERY knitter and 

fixer of knitting 

machines of the 
circular-hosiery type, in 
which the needles are 
independently operated, cies. 
has been perplexed many 
times by the persistency 
of cutting which appears 
in the fabric, particularly 
in the heels and _ toes. 
This problem has been 


Yarn bent at 
sharp angles 





MUCH of the yarn cutting which occurs in the knitting 
of circular hosiery is due to the defect known as “yarn 
robbing,” which is inherent in the knitting operation. Mr. 
Simond offers seven practical suggestions for the fixer 





Cor- 
thread- 
ing of the 
falling ring 


Fig. 3. 
rect 





bring this sinker C 

contact at the same in- 
stant of timing, because 
when we raise the needle 
cylinder to lengthen the 
stitch, all of the needles 
in the machine are drawn 
deeper into the sinkers 
by the stitch cams. Since 
we know from experi- 
ence that the sharpness 
of the bends in the yarn 


Fig. 2. 


How robbing 
occurs 


carefully discussed by to follow in his endeavors to avoid the damage which rob- and the number ot 
M. C. Miller in his re- bing CAUSES and a ee are striving to contacts determine the 
cently published book, — “/iminate this difficulty altogether. amount of tension ap 


“Principles of Knitting.” 

lor the benefit of those who may not have read this 
treatise, I shall outline the problem briefly. I shall also 
offer some suggestions regarding the corrective meas- 
ures which experience has found to be profitable. A 
thorough understanding of the knitting action is neces- 
sary in order that we may do the right things to over- 
come the difficulty so frequently encountered. 

When I first began to knit on seamless machines, the 
cuff or top was picked on to the latch needles and 
a weight was fastened to the top to hold the fabric down. 
Each machine was equipped with two cylinders, the 
topper filling one while the other was in the machine. 
In the early 1890's we used the first machines fitted with 
sinkers, sometimes called webholders. The machines 
were thought to be quite fine, the 33-in. machines having 
160 needles. The sinkers were far enough apart to allow 
the use of a 45° angle on the edge of the cam which 
drew the yarn for the formation of the stitches. Since 
that time there has been a constant trend toward finer 
gages in latch-needle machines, and now machines are 
being used which have over 400 needles in 454-in. cyl- 
inders for plain fabric. These fine machines knit the 
fancy cuffs for full-fashioned hosiery, and would not be 
likely to give satisfactory results for complete stockings. 

Our problem will best be understood by reference to 
the drawings, in which the sinkers are designated by 
letters, the cross-sections of the needle hooks by numer- 
als, and the yarn as Y. 

When, in Fig. 1, the needle with hook 1 has reached 
its lowest point, we see that the yarn Y is very sharply 
bent around both hook 1 and sinker A. It is also in 
contact with hooks 2 and 3—and with sinker B, if the 
sinkers are closely spaced, as in all fine machines. 
We also note the nearness of yarn Y to the top edge 
of sinker C. It is evident a little longer stitch would 
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plied to a yarn while being 
formed into stitches in a knitting machine, we may 
safely assume that it would be impossible to feed the 
yarn into a machine without undue strain and breakage 
were there no relief to be found from the conditions 
outlined. It has been determined by experiments with 
fine machines that when needle hook 1 remains in the 
low position for the length of time required to move 
the needle cylinder ahead by power the distance between 
two sinkers, the fabric is full of holes. 
In Fig. 2 we may see how the strain upon the yarn 
Y is relieved. In this view we note that as soon as 
the needle hook 1 is moved ahead by the rotation of the 
needle cylinder, it is almost immediately raised to remove 
some of the strain caused by the downward movement 
of needle hook 2. The yarn Y is pulled back over the 
top of sinker A, this movement not only preventing 
breakage at hook 2 but to a less extent decreasing the 
smaller strain at the top of sinker B. This is the action 
usually referred to as “yarn robbing.” 

What have the machine builders done about this prob- 
lem? Everything possible, for after exhaustive tests it 
has been found that the time and depth of contacts with 
the yarn can be reduced by the use of concave grinding 
at the bottom of the drawing edge of the stitch cams, 
which causes the needle butts in the concave portion to be 
traveling down an angle of approximately 50°. The ex- 
act angle used is suited to the gage of the machine so as 
not to impose too much bending strain upon the needle 
butts and cylinder walls. It has also been found that, }\ 
making the casting-off point or bottom dwell of the stitch 
cams quite narrow and moving the adjacent end cam as 
close as possible without binding the needles, the needles 
can be raised quickly and be made to release a little yam 
successively as needed. 


What have the needle manufacturers done? Their 


—_ 
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best, for our needles and sinkers are now finished until 
‘hey shine like mirrors. Since the sinkers are stamped 
vith dies from flat stock, they have very sharp edges 
vhich must be removed. They are polished with great 
are. It may be hoped that some day a method will be 
ound by which the knitting edges of the sinkers will 
rounded. This has already been accomplished on the 
ronts of needle stems by the use of automatic radius 
ullers. 

What can the fixer do? Many things, and he should 
e a man with a great degree of patience, because it 
takes time to insure that everything about the machine 
s right. Before he condemns the yarn, he should con- 
der the following things: 

First, the stitch cams should be maintained exactly 

specifications with respect to the concave angle and 
vidth of bottom dwell. 

Second, the filling-in pieces under the stitch cams and 
the end cams should be free from notches and very 
losely adjusted in relation to the stitch cams. Just 
enough clearance should be allowed to permit the needles 

move through the races freely. It is impossible to 
htain uniform stitches if the bottom race is too wide, 
ecause some of the needles will closely follow the 

mtour of the bottom of the stitch cam, while others 
vhich move more freely in the slots will be carried down 

the filling-in pieces by their momentum, thus drawing 
ore yarn and longer stitches. 

lhird, no attempt should be made to knit a fine stitch 

unduly tensioning the yarn. When the yarn must 

e placed under unavoidable tension by the needles and 

nkers at the stitch-forming point, as has been shown 

Figs. 1 and 2, it would certainly be unwise to add 
any avoidable tension which would be liable to cause a 
rupture in the stitch formation. When the yarn is under 

‘cessive strain, it is not difficult to imagine what happens 

hen knots or slubs enter the needles. 

lourth, it is essential that winder knots be small 

ither weaver’s knot or square knot being used) and 

it the yarn be properly cleaned and conditioned. 

lifth, the eyelets and yarn guides must be smooth 

d free from cuts and waste yarn. 

Sixth, all take-off eyes and guides should be over the 

act centers of supply cones or bobbins. To insure 

aintenance of these relations, we recommend the bobbin 
tands and overhead spiders be cross- 
nned through their hubs to the up- 
gehts. The spiders should be set to 
uniform height above the supply 
tands, giving as much height as can 
conveniently allowed, particularly 
super-cones are used. This inex- 
ensive undertaking will improve the 
pearance of the knitting room sur- 
isingly and will eliminate many 
conds. If the spiders are first 
ned at the drill press, they can then 
aligned to the bobbin wires. The 
ser can lock the upright rod with 
usual setscrews, then drill, ream, 

( pin through the lower stand hub 

thout removing the machines from 

knitting room. This method re- 
ces the surface tension at the sup- 

packages ; and when the packages 

correctly centered, the tension is 
ire uniform. 

reventh, a few compensators do ex- 


hig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 
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ABC 
Proposed method for 


climinating robbing 





Sinker with knitting 
cdye always level 


cellent work where minimum tension is required, since 
they are not much disturbed by the passage of knots 
or small bunches in the yarn. Good results are often 
obtained with the falling rings which are commonly used 
on full-fashioned knitting machines. These rings are 
about 3g in. in diameter; and in order to make them 
endless, they are punched from thin sheet brass and 
rolled. The ring guides should be about 6 in. long and 
made from brass or rustless-steel wire ;'y in. or there- 
abouts in diameter. The rings must be threaded with 
the high side toward the knitting machine in order that 
the friction which would result if they were threaded 
in the opposite direction may be avoided. (See Fig. 3.) 

Can the problem be solved? Undoubtedly it can. It 
has been the subject of several patents already granted. 
Some inventors have attempted to accelerate the motion 
of the needles in order to draw each needle its full 
stroke before the following needle engages the yarn. 
A very interesting patent of this type is described by 
Mr. Miller in “Principles of Knitting,” previously men- 
tioned. The main objection to this method doubtlessly 
lies in the fact that the jacks and their supporting bed 
must revolve with the needle cylinder, thus adding a 
considerable load to the operation of the machine. It 
may be difficult to find sufficient space in our modern 
machines for the jack system and the cams required for 
its operation. A jack system employed on all full- 
fashioned knitting machines operates alternate sinkers. 

Another method has been sought by which the sinkers 
are rocked to assist in the drawing of the yarn. Not 
less than six patents have been granted directed to 
sinkers raising. One of these, the Houseman patent 
No. 1,539,568, is unique in that the sinkers are rocked 
above their normal position to avoid yarn robbing. I 
helieve this is a very simple way, but doubt if the 
stitches would be quite uniform if drawn over an inclined 
sinker as indicated. This seems to be the trouble which 
inight be encountered with all rocking sinkers. 

Possibly it could be solved in the opposite way by 
dropping the sinkers when they are back around the in- 
side sinker cam and bringing them up when they are 
driven in to hold the stitches. Fig. 4 shows how this 
would work. The needles descend on a 45° stitch cam. 
When any needle, such as 1, reaches the bottom, the 
following sinker A starts to rise and will be entirely up 
when it has moved the space allowed 
per needle. That is, sinker 4 goes 
up while needle 2 goes down, and 
each stitch can be thus drawn com- 
pletely before a following stitch is 
begun. By this method we can avoid 
drawing the yarn in and then pulling 
it back over the sinkers, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of abrasion. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a sinker which 
will rise with the knitting edge always 
level or at right angles to the knit- 
ting needle, thus affording a perfectly 
uniform stitch. The sinkers, being 
supported by the hardened and 
ground ring B, will be uniform in 
height ; and variation in the depth of 
the slots will be avoided. 

The suggested constructions of 
Figs. 4 and 5 are offered with the 
hope that someone with facilities and 
skill may be able to complete the 
solution. 
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Salesmanship... 


AND WHAT IT DID FOR 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER IN 19:32 


The retailer's window catches the passer-by 


VISIT to the plants of Powdrell & Alexander, 

Inc., at Danielson, Conn., during the recent tex- 

tile slump, was a cheering experience. For this 
concern—spinners, weavers and makers of curtains— 
has been running with the full complement of 1,806 on 
the payroll since Jan. 1. In one room alone, light and 
airy, approximately 500x70 ft., 500 girls have been at 
work sewing and hemming curtains. August was the 
second largest month in the history of the company. 

The story of why Powdrell & Alexander could keep 
its employees at work during the worst period the indus- 
try has known in modern times is the story of the ex- 
tended application of the same principles that built the 
concern from a producer of 1,000 pairs of curtains a 
day in 1919 to a producer of 40,000 pairs a day in 1932. 
Sound merchandising has been the dominating factor. 

J. W. Powdrell, president, has this to say: 

“We really backed into the textile industry. We 
created the market first and then we took over plants 
to take care of the market. Further, we have always 
had the attitude that it meant nothing at all if we sold 
10,000 pairs of curtains to a retailer. If the retailer 
sold 10,000 pairs, however, then that did mean something. 
When the slump in business came, the easiest thing for 
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us to have done was to sit 
hack and say that the buy- 
ers wouldn’t buy and that 
there was nothing that we, 
as manufacturers, could do 
about it. If we had adopted 
such an attitude, our plants 
would have been shut down 
and our workers idle, so we 
decided that 1t was our job 
to try and help the retailer 
sell curtains. 

“Retailers were looking 
for volume business to help 
carry their overhead and the 
only reason for small buy- 
ing orders was that they 
were not sure of being able 
to sell. Due to the depres- 
sion, people were staying at 
home more. If the idea 
could be put across to the 
consumer that a little money 
spent brightening up the 
home was well worth while, 
that as clothes are changed 
for the sake of variety, cur- 
tains should likewise be 
changed—the price was so 
low that a new pair could 
be purchased for little more than the price of having the 
old ones laundered—then greater volume should result. 
Fortunately for us, retailers were able to ‘sell’ the public 
on curtains through extensive promotion.” 


What the Retailer Wants 


One of the steps taken was the addition to the staff of 
Milton Weinstein who had had many vears of experience 
in retail merchandising and who thus brought an added 
understanding of the retailer and his problems to the 
organization. Both Mr. Powdrell, who spends 90% of 
his time on the merchandising end of the business, and 
Mr. Weinstein stress the point that the company never 
tries to tell a retailer how to run his business. The prime 
objective is to find out what the retailer wants, gear the 
organization to give him what he wants, and stand ready 
to otter ideas and suggestions if the customer desires. 

Giving the retailer what he wants, that he in turn 
may serve the consumer in his territory, means correct 
styling and good quality at a reasonable price. The 
retailer knows what he can sell and Powdrell & Alex 
ander make it a point to see that he is supplied wit! 
saleable merchandise. Styling is based on what wil 
sell to the consumer and the underlying principle is giv 
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ing real value, without which no business can exist for 
long. Incidentally, Sears, Roebuck Co. employed a 
dramatic method of illustrating value in its recent cata- 
log by using an insert which showed a sketch of the 
curtains selling at $1 per pair and included an actual 
sample swatch of the material. Over 30,000 yd. of ma- 
terial were used to make the swatches alone. 


Inventory Turnover 7 to 1 


Operating a large plant in such a manner that the 
needs of individual customers can be met, necessitates 
precise contro] of manufac- 
turing operations and in- 
ventory. A typical inven- 
tory sheet shows over 700 
items and yet the book in- 
ventory is known every day 
and an actual physical in- 
ventory taken each week. 
Production schedules are 
laid out by comparing or- 
ders with the amount avail- 
able in inventory and 
constant changes keep de- 
liveries up to date and pre- 
vent surpluses from accu- 
mulating. Despite the large 
number of items handled, 
Powdrell & Alexander, 
through controlled opera- 
tion, are able to do an an- 
nual business of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 on an in- 
ventory of $700,000. 

One of the most interest- 
ing features of the set-up is 
that elements of both cen- 
tralized and decentralized 
operation are in evidence. 
The Danielson plant is well 
equipped to handle large 
orders and volume business, 
but, despite its flexibility, it 
would have difficulty in competing on delivery with a 
small concern located near a particular customer. For 
this reason the company has small curtain-making plants 
in Los Angeles, Seattle, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Norwalk, Conn., and Wellfleet, Mass. These units can 
give quick delivery on small orders and still benefit from 
the mass production of fabrics carried on at the Daniel- 
‘on plants. 

Modern equipment is but another cog in the machinery 
ior turning out good quality merchandise at reasonable 
prices. All the plants that Powdrell & Alexander took 
ver were modernized and equipment has been kept 
breast of new developments. Fabrics are inspected no 
ess than seven times by making use of black-boards 
vherever possible, such as at the cutting table, and noth- 
ig but combed yarns are used in weaving. 


History Brief but Spectacular 


[he history of Powdrell & Alexander is brief in point 
The firm was organized in 1919 with head- 
iarters in Boston. In the same year a weaving mill 

100 looms, located at Danielson, was purchased (this 
ill, later increased to 172 looms, has been running night 
nd day ever since). 


Vvears. 
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As the market for ready-made curtains increased other 
plants were added to take care of the demand, among 
them being the Danielson Cotton Co., the Danielson 
and Ballouville units of the Attawaugan Mills and the 
Danielson’ plants of the Connecticut Mills Co. Head- 
quarters were moved to Danielson. At present there 
are six units in and about the town, spinning, weaving 
and finishing, with the curtain manufacturing concen- 
trated in what was formerly the plant of the Connecticut 
Mills. 

The business was not built at the expense of competi- 
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Hung curtains make an effective counter display 


tors. There are more firms making curtains today than 
there were in 1919 when Powdrell & Alexander started 
in business. The growth has been due to the fact that 
housewives have been sold on the ease and economy of 
buying ready-made curtains. At present the market is 
still ahead of plant production—despite 50,000 spindles 
and 1,364 looms—, only about 50% of the yarn being 
made in the company’s own units and 70% of the fab- 
rics ; the balance being purchased (the company has never 
tried to renege on a purchase contract despite the falling 
market of the last three years). About 1,200,000 yd. 
of fabrics are made into curtains each week by Powdrell 
& Alexander. 

The dramatic way to end such a story would be to 
mention the large profits made during even such a year 
as 1932. Mr. Powdrell supplies the answer when he 
Says : 

“We had an inventory loss to take care of the first 
six months of the year and we had to figure prices closely 
to attract the limited purses of consumers. We have not 
been worried about making a lot of money this year. 
That will come later. What we have believed is the most 
important thing we could do is to keep 1,806 workers at 
their jobs earning money. Don’t you?” 
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Long Draft in Roving 


AND SINGLE VS. DOUBLE ROVING IN SPINNING 


By J. L. Truslow 
Hhitin Machine Works. IWhitinsville, Mass. 


@ Rumblings of the approach of long-draft roving have 
been heard for a number of years. It is perhaps nearer 
than most of us realize. In the accompanying paper, 
which Mr. Truslow delivered before the meeting of the 
Textile Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, at Greenville, S. C., on Oct. 19, recent prog- 
ress in the development of a satisfactory roving system is 
outlined. The paper also contains a discussion of fac- 
tors which govern the choice between single roving and 
double roving for spinning. 


N THE early days, there was a very strong and wide- 

spread belief that no long-draft system would be prac- 

tical in a mill spinning very coarse carded yarns. 
This belief was well founded on fact. for the systems 
as then built were bad lint-catchers and required an 
almost prohibitive amount of cleaning when used on 
coarse work with short cotton. Long-draft spinning still 
requires a certain amount of extra cleaning, and probably 
always will. The leading systems have been so greatly 
improved, however, that the problem can be easily and 
cheaply solved by the establishment of a proper schedule. 

As an example of what can now be done on coarse 
counts, I should like to give some figures from one of 
the very large installations. On 7.50s warp for osna- 
burgs, made from a mixture of strips and low cotton, 
the front-roll speed is 197 r.p.m., the ring diameter is 
25 in., and the traverse is 74 in. This yarn is being 
spun from .51-hank slubber roving with a draft of 14.7, 
and a girl runs ten sides of 120 spindles each. 

\nother very large mill spins a range of counts from 
Ss to 14s, all from .75-hank slubber roving. The drafts 
used figure from 10.7 to 18.7. 

\ third and very well-known mill. a pioneer in the 
use of long-draft spinning, has been making its 13.50s 
warp for vears from .84-hank slubber roving with a draft 
of 16.1. 


per thousand spindles per hour. 


The ends down frequently count less than 30 





Long draft for roving, showing gear drive for top 


middle roll. 


i) 
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Most of the coarse weaving yarns are made from short 
or mixed staples of cotton. These types of stock can 
be handled much better with controlled drafting than 
with ordinary three-roll drafting. The yarn produced 
is usually evener and stronger and the work frequent) 
runs better, even though longer drafts are employed. 

A few years ago, many coarse yarn mills would refuse 
to consider the installation of a long draft spinning sys- 
tem because the saving in cents per pound looked so 
small. Now it is generally realized that, due to the ver 
high production per spinning spindle, the saving per 
spindle per year on coarse yarns may be higher than with 
finer counts. 


Single vs. Double Roving 


When we leave the very coarse counts and enter thi 
range of numbers in the neighborhood of 20s, we begii 
to find an apparent divergence of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes good long-draft spinning practice. We find some 
mills using double and some. single roving in the creels 
of the spinning frames. Usually the mills which employ 
single roving have been able entirely to eliminate one 
card-room process. Those who spin from double roving 
ordinarily retain all the processes but make a saving in 
cost through producing coarser hanks at each process 
In this way, they are enabled to increase the production 
per roving spindle and to eliminate some of the machines 
used for each process. 

The double-roving advocate points out that, for a given 
standard of preparation, yarn spun from double roving 
is stronger and evener than similar yarn spun from single 
roving, 

The single-roving enthusiast replies that with perfect 
roving varn spun from single roving will be as good as 
that made from double roving. He also points out that 
flver frames are designed to make certain hanks and 
that if, for instance, a mill takes a roving frame suitabk 
tor producing 5.25-hank and starts it up on 3.00-hank, 
the doffing cost will be increased. On the other hand, ii 
a mill takes an intermediate designed to make 1.65-hank 
and puts it to work making 2.20-hank, the balance oi 
production is destroyed and somebody is going to bi 
forced to buy additional intermediates. Otherwise, th 
necessary poundage of the finer hank simply cannot b: 
put through the process. 

Most impartial observers feel that there is no quicl 
answer to the question of whether to use single or doubl 
roving. It all depends on what the mill has to work wit! 
and what it wants to make. Each case must be studied 
individually. 

No mill can afford to sit back and take it for grante: 
that its varn cannot be spun from single roving. It 
well worth while to run a series of experiments. 
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It is no easy task to eliminate processes and doublings 
t still make as good yarn as before. I do not know of 
nill which has done it, that did not have a hard battle 
the start. In cases, however, where skill and deter- 
nation have been aided by proper equipment, remark- 
le successes have been scored. One of the largest bed 
eet mills in the country, for example, is getting along 
‘ely with only 12 doublings in its entire organization. 
The key to the problem is in the preparation. If a mill 
going to cut corners on doublings, everything from 
e last process of roving back to the bale breakers must 
just right. If a mill is using more processes and 


doublings than its competitors to make a given yarn, it 


ight to be getting a better yarn and better running 
irk, or it ought to be able to use shorter cotton. 

The sheeting mills, which spin counts around 20s, have 
en large buyers of long-draft spinning. I should like 


A large proportion of the cotton mills operated by the 
big tire companies are using long-draft spinning, on 
yarns in the general range of 13s to 23s. 

In the case of these yarns, breaking strength is all im- 
portant. Most of them are spun from double roving. 
The following is a typical organization: slubber, .50- 
hank ; intermediate, 1.00-hank; and roving frame, 3.00- 
hank. This is creeled double and spun into 23s with a 
draft of 15.3. The same mill makes its 20s from 2.28- 
hank double roving, with a draft of 17.6, and its 13s from 
1.60-hank double with a draft of 16.3. 

The tire-cord mills which have installed long draft 
spinning all report improved breaking strength, in spite 
of the increased draft. 

On yarns in the range of 30s to 40s, there are a great 
many thousands of spindles of long-draft spinning in 


operation. Here again, we find that some mills can get 





Section of roving frame equipped for long draft. 


take, as examples, two very famous mills in this class. 
ey are particularly interesting because one spins from 
gle, and the other, from double roving. Both have 
ulpment which is modern and management of the 
st progressive sort. Both use the same type of long- 
iit spinning system. 
\lill A makes its warp yarn as follows: 
hank; intermediate, 1.20-hank. This roving is 
eled single at the spinning frame and spun into 21s 
th a draft of 17.5. 
‘hill B, in making its warp, uses the following organ- 
tion: slubber, .48-hank ; intermediate, 1.00-hank ; and 
ing frame, 3.00-hank. This roving is spun into 21s 
ha draft of 14.0. Double roving is used in the creel. 
both mills produce yarn of excellent quality and, in 
th cases, the work runs well on both the spinning and 
weaving. Mill A saves more in labor cost than Mill 
ut probably uses slightly longer cotton. Both are well 
sfied with the advantages they have secured from 
talling the long-draft spinning system. I suppose 
if we want to be very precise, we should describe 
ll A as a long-draft organization and Mill B as a 
ter-drafting organization. 


slul | eT, 
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satisfactory results with single-roving organizations. 
Others, after careful experiment, have found that their 
requirements are better met by the use of double roving. 

One successful mill makes its 30s warp yarn with only 
two processes of roving. The slubber roving is .60- 
hank. The intermediates produce 1.60-hank. From this, 
as single roving, the yarn is spun with a draft of 18.7. 
Several other mills are running on practically the same 
organization. 

Most mills on these numbers have, so far, preferred 
to use double roving in the creels of their frames. A 
tvpical conservative organization is as follows: slubber, 
.45-hank; intermediate, 1.20-hank; roving, 3.60-hank. 
The roving is creeled double and spun into 30s with a 
draft of 16.7. Such an organization is an example of 
better drafting rather than of long drafting. It should 
permit the use of somewhat shorter cotton, if the mill is 
not interested in raising the present quality of its yarn. 
To give a specific instance, an eastern mill has found 
from two years of experimenting that it can make satis- 
factory yarns from 20s to 30s on ordinary spinning 
frames with double roving, a draft of 10.0, and full 1-in. 
cotton. On the long-draft frames it can make 20s to 
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30s of equal strength and quality, using double roving, a 
draft of 16, and 15/16-in. cotton. 

On fine yarns, a great variety of long-draft organiza- 
tions are in use. Some mills spin from single, and some 
from double roving. The length of draft varies with 
the staple of the cotton and with the quality requirements. 

One mill makes its 60s warp yarn from 2.60-hank 
single roving with a draft of 23.1. The same mill makes 
ts 98s filling from 5.00-hank single roving with a draft 
of 19.6. This filling goes from the spinning frame direct 
to the shuttle of the loom. Both of the above counts are 
made from 1,%;-in. cotton and the mill operates over 
45,000 spindles of long-draft spinning. 


Another mill makes a lot of 46s warp from 4.00-hank | 


double roving with a draft of 23.0, using 1,%;-in. cotton. 
This mill has been particularly impressed by the smooth- 
ness and freedom from hairiness of the long-draft yarn, 
as compared with that made on ordinary spinning with 
light wood top middle rolls and a draft of about 16. 
Still another mill, with a large installation, makes its 
56s warp from 5.50-hank double roving with a draft of 
20.4. This yarn is as strong as that formerly made from 
9.00-hank double roving with a draft of 12.4. The same 
mill has spun a lot of 96s and 120s on the long-draft 
system with good results. 
With really long staple, drafts in excess of 30 are 
being run on a small scale in American mills. In Europe, 
such drafts are fairly common. The writer visited one 
mill in Czechoslovakia which was making 60s from 2.00- 
hank single roving. 


Long Draft in Card Room 


Now that the long-draft systems for the spinning 
frame have become established, the question arises as to 
same sort cannot be worked out 
for the During the last vear, we have 
been working hard at this problem. We are now leav- 
ing the settled regions of machinery practice for pioneer 
country about which we do not, as vet, claim to know 
very much. 

In the first place, let us see what we stand to gain if 
we succeed in applying the long-draft svstems to roving 
Suppose that a mi'l wants to make 28s warp 
cotton in the cheapest possible way. 
There is no need, to make a beautiful prize 
yarn, but it must break reasonably high and run well in 
the looms. First, we shall take the mill’s 10x5-in. inter- 
mediates and convert them into slubbers equipped with 


why something of the 
roving processes. 


machiner\ 
varn from 1-in. 
in this case, 


long-draft svstem. On these machines will be made 
1.50-hank roving from 55-grain drawing-frame_ sliver 
with draft of 9.9. The roving will then be creeled 
single at the spinning frame and spun into 28s with a 
dratt of 18.7, using a long-draft system on the frame. 


A mill, which I personally believe to be one of the most 
progressive in the world, is running a 
spinning frames on precisely this organization. 

At Mill \, mentioned earlier in this paper, a section of 
running on 21s warp, made on long-draft 
20-hank single roving. This roving is 
made on a long-draft slubber, an ex-intermediate, from 
60-grain drawing-frame sliver with a draft of 8.64. 

For mills which prefer to spin from double roving, 
organizations can be out which use the long- 
dratt roving frame to good advantage. 

The desire of most practical spinners to retain double 
roving in the their frames is thoroughly justi- 
fied. In a mill organization, the doublings represent a 


now section of 


frames is 


spinning from 1. 


worked 


creels of 
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series of successive inspections of the roving, correcting 
defects which may have been put in by the preceding ma- 
chines. It is true that defects may be introduced by the 
spinning frame as well as by the flyer frames, but in 
practice, this does not happen so frequently. Accord- 
ingly, the doubling in the creel of the spinning frame is 
particularly valuable. It is the only one which cannot 
be nullified by a subsequent flyer-frame process. [f 
doublings are to be eliminated, it is better to take them 
out farther back in the organization, rather than at the 
spinning frame. 

_ The following organization is based on the theory of 
doublings which we have just considered: slubber, .70- 
hank: long-draft roving frame, 3.20-hank. This would 
involve a draft of 9.15 at the roving frame. The 3.20- 
hank roving would be put up double in the creel of the 
long-draft spinning frame and pulled out into 30s, for 
instance, with a draft of 18.75. This is frankly an 
imaginary organization and is not in operation. 

In trying to work out a long-draft system for roving, 
our first attempts were along the lines of transplanting 
the Whitin-Casablancas system from the spinning frame, 
without changing its construction. We quickly discoy- 
ered that a number of factors which do not bother us at 
the spinning frame, are troublesome in the card room. 

In the first place, the bulk of cotton passing through 
the drafting rolls is much greater, particularly at the 


slubber. This tended to lift our top middle rolls and 
leather bands out of contact with the bottom rolls, by 
which they were driven. When a sudden stress was 


applied, as when the frame was started, some of the top 


rolls would slip, causing ends of roving to break. We 
tried to overcome this trouble by using very heavy 


weighting. This helped the slippage but added to the 
power required in driving the frame and reduced the life 
of the bottom leather bands to a matter of weeks. 

The credit for overcoming this difficulty belongs to 
Mr. Casablancas. The thought occurred to him of com- 
bining with the apron drafting system an idea which is 
far from new—positive gear drive between the top and 
bottom middle rolls. All we had to do was to work out a 
cover which would make these gears lint-proof. Also, 
as the top roll had now become a driver, we knurled it 
to improve its frictional contact with the inside of the 
top leather band. 

\nother thing which bothered us was the card-room 
lint. This is bad enough under standard conditions and 
tends to increase as the draft is lengthened. We found 
that it was difficult to keep the top clearers plucked. The 
front top rolls would pick up loose fibers from the sel- 
vages of the drafted ribbon of roving and carry them 
up to the clearer. Long tufts of waste would form just 
hehind the front top rolls and, if neglected, would go 
through the rolls, breaking down ends. We discov- 
ered that cork-covered rolls would not pick up fibers to 
anything like the same extent. Using these, in connec- 
tion with a special new type of clearer, we were able to 
improve these conditions greatly. We also designed a 
cradle which guides very efficiently the wide leather 
bands used on double-boss roving frames and which is 
much more nearly lint-proot. 

At the present time, we feel that we have at least 
reached the point where we have a workable system 
No doubt, many now unforeseen difficulties will arise and 
further improvements will be made. However, it really 
begins to look as though long draft in the card room, 
used in connection with long-draft spinning, may help 
the mulls still further to reduce their costs of production 
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Pre-Shrinking 


OT since the 

adoption of 

fast colors 
on cotton has there 
been added a great- 
er advantage than 
that of shrinkage 
complete to all 
practical purposes, 
was the opinion ex- 
pressed by R. W. 
Arrington, vice- 
president of the 
Union — Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., 
at the semi-annual 
meeting of the 
Southern Textile 


Frank K. Petrea, president, S.T.A. 


Association held in Greenville Oct. 21 in conjunction 
with the Southern Textile Exposition. Mr. Arrington’s 


widress on “Shrinking in General, Sanforizing in Par- 
y Eugene W. O’Brien, editor of 
Youthern Power Journal, Atlanta, were the features of 


that meeting. 


Tracing the fast-color development from the time 
when a fastness label on a garment “did not mean a 
great deal” to the present when such a label “usually 
means that the color is fast,” Mr. Arrington stated that 
shrinking today is going through very much the same 
process of development. “Much has been learned about 
the shrinking of cotton goods but vastly more is still to 
he learned,” he said. ‘‘So-called shrinking has been prac- 
ticed on cotton goods for a number of years, but it has 
never until recently been taken very seriously. It has been 
more or less a half-hearted, halfway sort of job and did 
not represent complete shrinkage as we know it today.” 

Coming to the “Sanforizing in Particular” section of 
his talk, the speaker outlined briefly the technique of that 
particular process. He then devoted considerable time to 
he question of tolerances, pointing out that Cluett, Pea- 

lv & Co., developers of the Sanforizing process, lay 

vn a tolerance of three-fourths of one per cent either 

r-shrunk or under-shrunk. 

‘\We have found a tremendous variation in the shrink- 

characteristics of different fabrics and even the same 
ric from the same or from different mills will vary 
m lot to lot,” he said. “We are never able, therefore, 
et up a standard on any given construction but must 
ck every lot of goods both before and after shrinkage 
sure that the job is properly done. 
\We have had degrees of shrinkage on different fabrics 
‘ing, I should say, from about 2% up to as high as 
lt might surprise you to know that a fabric like 
lue denim, for instance, usually contains approxi- 
ely 10% shrinkage. That means almost 4” in 36”.” 
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DISCUSSED AT SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Mr. Arrington concluded by expressing the opinion 


that in a very few years consumers will demand fully 


shrunk garments; and that Sanforizing will eventually 
become a standard finishing operation such as merceriza- 
tion is today. 


Development of Auxiliary Services 

The other speaker, Mr. O’Brien, traced the develop- 
ment of auxiliary engineering aids which, in his opinion, 
have contributed vitally to the efficiency of textile manu- 
facturing processes. He outlined the progress made in 
power production, power transmission, heating, control 
equipment, air conditioning, lighting, etc. He expressed 
the opinion that there are at present greater possibilities 
of profit in the study and betterment of auxiliary equip- 
ment than in change of the textile process itself. 

“May I merely hazard a guess,” he said in conclusion, 
“that it will not be long before the textile process 1s 
under even more au- 
tomatic control than 
at present, before 
windows are kept 
closed, summer and 
winter, with weather 
inside the mill tail- 
ored to fit, with day- 
light coming through 
actinic glass or some 
other medium of 
similar advantage, 
and artificial light 
from electric units 
which give carefully 
regulated intensities 
and natural color ef- 
fects? And let me 
also guess that the 
engineer will have 
more and more in- 
fluence on the design 

T. M. Marchant, toastmaster and operation of 

such plants, as time 

goes on—he has already extended his sphere of activities 

from the mere technical to that generally known as 

‘humanics.’ Further and natural extension will intensify 

his effect upon auxiliary services—both technical and 
human.” 

Frank K. Petrea, superintendent of the Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., and president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, presided at the morning session at which 
these addresses were presented. At the annual luncheon, 
held the same day, T. M. Marchant, president of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, acted as toastmaster; a bril- 
liant inspirational address was presented by Dr. Henry 
Snyder, president of Wofford Collge, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Finishing Knit Goods 


By W. E. Herrick 


INISHING of knit 
while in many respects similar 
to the woven 
fabrics, requires even greater care to 
prevent damage to the material being 
processed. 


LOK ics, 


finishing of 


In the following para- 
graphs the writer will describe infor- 
mally some of his mill experiences 
and give also some miscellaneous tips 
on handling knit 


various types of 


goods. 

Inspection is doubly important in finishing knit goods. 
One broken thread left unmended may develop into a 
badly damaged place in the goods. Therefore the cloth, 
as it comes from the knitting machine, should be perched 
over a strong light, so that any break in the thread may 
be discovered and remedied. 

Recently the writer was in a mill which was experi- 
encing a great deal of trouble because of numerous holes 
in fulled fabrics. We inspected the fulling mills and 
watched them while they were running. The equipment 
appeared to be in good condition, but the holes still came 
—about the size of a quarter. Next we ran some gray 
goods over the perch, and found that by putting a strain 
on the cloth, it would pull apart in places that seemed 
perfect to the naked eye. Further investigation led us 
to the machine making this fabric. There we found 
a few very small, fine burrs on the take-up rolls. These 
burrs partially cut the yarn, which in turn, instantly 
pulled apart when wet. 

Extreme care must be used in wetting fabrics which 
are to be fulled. There is possibly more trouble from 
this one operation than from all other mechanical opera- 
tions. The old-fashioned soaping machine is still the 
standard equipment, but it must carry a sufficient quan- 
tity of well-stirred soap, and it should run much slower 
than with woven cloth. Also, the fabric should not be 
squeezed too dry. 

It seems to be the nature of a knit fabric to run dry 
while fulling. It is very absorbent ; and additional liquid 
should be applied frequently to those pieces running an 
hour or more. If the fabric dries quickly, do not use 
clear soap, but about 10% soap mixed with 90% luke- 
warm water. 

In scouring worsted or worsted-rayon dress goods, 
do not, as is sometimes done, add a scouring agent in 
powder form to the washer. Mild scouring agents, dis- 
solved in water before they are used, should be em- 
ployed for this type of material, especially in the case of 
piece-dyes. 

Many given what is 


fabrics today are termed a 
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“shower-proofing.” Applied in the 
manner attempted by many mills, it 
is ineffectual. To avoid handling oi 
the goods, these mills apply the 
shower-proofing chemicals in the dy« 
kettle. There is little penetration o1 
the fabric, and the treatment is al 
most a waste of time. Squeeze rolls 
should be installed on the dye kettle, 
and the goods passed through them 
during the shower-proofing. Th: 
effect will be noticeable. 

One often encounters cotton knit goods which ar 
stained or shaded. Obvious causes of these defects are 
dirty dye kettles, trucks, or extractor baskets. A con 
mon cause, but often unsuspected, is improper drying 
The cloth should be dried slowly and evenly and should 
not come in contact with any metal. If tubular dryers 
are used, they should be well insulated. 

In the case of heavy-weight napped fabrics, th 
amount and type of nap which can be produced depend 
largely upon the degree of felting secured in the fulling 
process. Before napping, this class of material should 
be well decated or semi-decated, and then cooled and 
conditioned, or allowed to set for 24 hr. on a tightly 
wound roll. A smooth finish, either of the velour or 
layed type, can be obtained with a fine wire brush lightly 
touching the cloth. Often the luster can be increased }\ 
wet-brushing the fabric or by applying a small amount 
of a wool finish in the lower box of an “up-and-down” 
brush. To set the finish and add life and luster, the 
goods may be steamed and then rolled up in tubular form 
after passing through a felt-jacketed steam calender. 

While stretch in length and breadth should be prac 
tically eliminated to obtain a firm fabric, care must b 
taken to prevent undue tension on the goods becaus 
of hard-turning washer rolls. In one mill, with whicl 
the writer is familiar, an attempt was made to relieve 
the tension on the goods by placing an apron over th 
suds box. The cloth, after coming through the squeeze 
rolls, was not carried to the front of the machine by 
the usual carrier roll, but was allowed to drop to the 
hottom, of the box. This expedient proved worthless 
and in fact, increased the stretching. The carrier roll 
was again put into use; and operation of the washer 
carefully checked. This check disclosed the fact that the 
carrier roll was running faster than the washer rolls, : 
fault which was easily corrected. 

Common sense and an alert eye, as well as skill and 
judgment, are necessary qualifications of the knit-good: 
finisher. 
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Liming Lock Kuife 


AND 


REPAIRING WOOL-LOOM VIBRATORS 


By Benjamin F. Hayes 


T IS unnecessary, and in- 
deed very undesirable, for 
loomfixers to cut off the 
ins on the head-motion tim- 
ng gears, as I explained on 
age 76 of the July TEXTILE 
\VorLD. These pins afford a 
imple and useful method of 
timing the lock knife; and 
heir elimination, which is 
ather common practice, indi- 
ites an ignorance of head- 
lotion adjustment. 
The correct procedure for 
ming the lock knife is as 
llows: First, uncouple the head motion, take off the 
tuning gears, and turn the head motion until the lock- 
nife finger centers with the cam. Turn the pattern- 
iain gear until the moving vibrators come even with 
ich other. Then replace the timing gears. These can 
e placed on one at a time after the gear which drives 
the forward movement of the pattern chain has been put 


1 1 place. 

To determine whether the adjustment is right, turn 
e head motion by hand until the pattern chain has 
pened the front points of the vibrators. Just as soon 
. ; these points are open, the lock knife must slip in 


tween them. The same is true in both the forward 
( the backward movement. If the lock knife is not 
ssing between these points immediately after they have 
ened wide enough for it to clear, we must correct the 
ljustment by, say, moving one tooth earlier. We now 
vce on the reverse gear, timing it the same as the 
aller gear. 
\lthough the lock knife must go between the vibrator 
ints just as soon as it is able to clear, it must not be 
0 prompt or it will be worn out by striking the points 
d will eventually be the cause of harness skips. On 
e other hand, if it is late, it will cause harness skips 
ght away. 
Che lock knife must always be set in between the 
brator points before the cylinders of the head motion 
me in contact with the vibrator gears, and this fact 
verns the amount which the cylinders can be set ahead. 
1 box looms the cylinders are in two parts, the smaller 
operate the box vibrators and the larger to operate 
e harness vibrators. The latter parts are adjustable 
allow for early and late shedding requirements. 
When we consider the driving of the head motion, 
come to one of the most ingenious devices ever 
plied to a loom. This is the eccentric motion—a 
ofound mystery to many a loomfixer. But as I have 
cussed this mystery at considerable length on previous 
‘asions (TEXTILE Wortp, Jan. 28, 1928, and Jan. 31, 
31), I shall pass over it in this 


present series of 
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articles reviewing the major 
problems of the loomfixer’s 
work. 

In discussing vibrators, I 
have an opportunity to show 
the many readers who have 
been so kind as to compliment 
me on my articles that I did 
not learn what little I know 
about loomfixing in a day. In 
fact, at this point I am in the 
[ had 
looms for more 
than ten vears before I found 
out why all vibrators gaging 


sS 


mood for a confession. 


been fixing 


the same do not give the same results. 

In the first place, it is necessary to have the right 
gage for the right vibrator, as it must be remembered 
that there are three or four different sizes of vibrator. 
When the vibrator is placed on the gage, it must be 
flush both at the center bearing and at the point. Now 
it might be thought that if all vibrators were made to 
fit the gage, they would all come to the same position 
when raised by the pattern chain; but they will not 
always do so. If the center bearings of all the vibrators 
are new, they will all rise even with each other; but 
if some of the bearings have been in operation for a 
number of years while others are either new or have 
not been in operation long, those with the new bearings 
will be raised higher than those with worn bearings. 

The manner in which I overcame this now seemingly 
simple difficulty was to gage new vibrators so that the 
center bearing did not come flush with the gage. This 
was guesswork, but I became a pretty good guesser 
When I finally discovered that the trouble lay in the 
center bearings, | aimed to get all those bearings as 
nearly perfect as possible. | would fix up a complete set 
of the bearings when opportunity offered and_ insert 
them in some loom while it was waiting for a warp, 
putting the replaced set aside for later repair. 

The amount of false economy we encounter in some 
mills is surprising, and we find some of it in the matter 
of vibrator gears. Quite often the tooth on these gears 
which is the first to be caught by the top cylinder is 
the first to wear out. The cause may lie in the fixer 
trusting too much to his gage and not taking proper 
note of a center bearing which is worn flat. Many times 
when a tooth is lost, the mill will have a little dental 
work done on it. Sometimes this is worth while; but 
if the gear is imperfect in the center bearing, it is a 
waste of money. Sometimes the man doing the dental 
work on the vibrator gears will be told to make the new 
tooth a hard one so that it will not wear out any more, 
with the result that the cylinder, which is worth thirty 
times as much as the gear, is ruined by contact with it. 
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A Mill Test 


SHOWS YARN COSTS 
IN CIRCULAR KNITTING 


By S. M. Peterson 


PRACTICAL mill test is the most accurate method 
of determining yarn costs in circular knitting 
mills. The following test on 100 doz. infants’ 

wrappers illustrates the procedure employed by the 
writer. The garments were knit on twelve-cut, latch- 
needle machines. 

sody patterns were made in double width, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. It will be noted that the 
front openings and necks of the two patterns meet in 
the center thus enabling the operator to cut out the 
necks of the two patterns at one time. Use of wide 
rolls which accommodate double patterns permits worth- 
while savings. This is due to the fact that large rolls 
can be handled as quickly as narrow ones in the turning, 
bleaching, and drying operations, and will give twice as 
much material for use on the cutting table. 

The sizes and assortment of garments made during 
the test 


were as follows: 
Sizes... | 2 3 4 5 6 
Dozens cut.. 5 10 20 25 20 20 = 100 doz 
Rises 1 2 3 4 5 
rotal rises... 10 40 75 80 80 = 305 
305 100 = 3.05; average size 4.05 


The combination of yarn used comprised one end of 
45s white worsted and one end of 50s C.P. in each feed, 
making what called a full-faced worsted fabric. 
Theoretical percentages by weight of the two yarns 
used in this combination are shown by the following 
calculations : 


iS 


1 end of worsted is equal to 30s cotton 120 yd 33.3 grains 

1 end of 50s C.P ; ; 20.0 grains 
Total weight of yarn in each feed > = 53.3 grains 

45s Worsted. . 33.3 grains 53.3 = 62.5% 

50s C. P 20.0 grains + 53.3 = 37.5% 


To find the actual amount of yarn used, we opened a 
of 50s C.P., removed papers from the cones, 
weighted the cones of yarn alone, then deducted the 
weight of an equal number of empty cones. We then 
counted out enough empty cones on which to wind the 
whole case of yarn, wound the yarn, weighed the wound 
the weight of the empty cones on 


case 


yarn, and deducted 
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which we had wound the varn. This gave the weight o/ 
yarn to be used, which was also the actual weight of 
yarn received minus the winders’ waste and the fly waste 
made during the winding of the yarn. Winders’ wast 
for the case was 3.5 0z.; fly waste was calculated to be 
12 oz., or a total waste of 15.5 oz. We obtained a net 
weight of 309.5 lb. received, compared with an invoiced 
net weight of 329.28 lIb., a loss of 6.007%. The net 
weight of the wound yarn was 296.25 lb., giving a loss 
of 10.031% from invoiced to wound yarn. A check on 
the worsted yarn showed a loss of approximately 1% 
from invoiced to net weight. 

Actual weights of yarn employed in making the 100 
doz. garments were as follows: 45s worsted, 79.5 lb.: 
50s C.P., 132.5 lb. These actual weights were con- 
verted into the weights as invoiced, and the percentage 
of each was calculated. 


45s Worsted 79.5 + 99 = 80.303 lb.= 35.29% @ $1.10 per lb. =0. 3882 
50s C. P 132.5 + 89.969 = 147.28 lb.= 64.71% @ $0.60 per lb. =0. 3883 
BR cuwiakignaasicsaainweatit 227. 583 Ib. = 100.00% Total cost per lb. 0.7765 


Yarn losses and credits which 
sideration in knitting, 


must be taken into con- 
bleaching, and cutting are 


as 
follows: 
Invoiced weight of yarn used. . 227.583 lb. 
WU ONIIES CP CME TIONG, on occ cb nicdscwsescuvieces gas 212.000 lb. 
EA EAD, RUN TO GUUMAN 6 is oo, 56 5 xiao 0 6 5-0-6 'b waar ee 15.583 lb. = 6.58% 
Weight of bleached cloth.............. 0.00005. 201.000 Ib. 
Loss from knit to bleached cloth................ 11.000 lb. = 5.19% 
Loss from yarn to bleached cloth....... 26.583 Ib. = 11.68% 
Weight of cut dozens.... 148.000 Ib. 
Cutters’ waste. ... Rican 19.000 Ib. = 11. 38% 
Bleached cloth left over...............cccccwecccs 39.000 lb. 
Original yarn weight of cloth left over............ 44.160 lb. 
Invoiced yarn used for 100 doz.................... 183. 423 Ib. 
Loss from yarn to cut Gos. ......cccccscaccecesecn 35.423 lb. = 19.312% 
Ar MN FOE NOB i so ioc es se bodes o0saas 1.834 lb. 
WOME WIE RS ook solu ks crn de Raise en dln Ho hie ea BOX 1. 480 lb. 


It is evident from these figures that in calculating the 
cost of these garments, the yarn weight per dozen is 
1.834 lb. Table I shows a form suitable for recording 
the results of the test. To indicate the manner in which 
various tests can be recorded on one form, there are 
given also the results obtained on two other styles of 


garinents. 


| 





Table I. 2% 2% Ly 5 - es ; ‘ 
Ee rt - = ~ oe = c = 
Forim for recora- Sc 5s z SS a= ae o. 23 
f 0 gE =< : ee sf SE @ 6 5 
ing results of  #£& ¢ 3 a6 8 g: r gs 
yarn cost tests sy. e Ze EE & BS "y g 
oe = cam use 5 g28 3 oF 
Style No ore oe ge ors as Sis BS . 
Infants W. Style 9... 6.85 5. 11.38 19.312 1.83423 35423 «19 4.05 
Infants W. Style 10.. 5 » 11. 38 18.232 1.81 33 19 4.0) 
Infants W. Style 11 6 4. 10.257 19.54 1.74 . 34 .16 4.0) 
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Rayon-VWoolen Blends 


SUCCESSFUL COMBINATIONS DEPEND ON 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RAYON WASTES 


By Henry R. Woodward 


@ \any heavy losses, states Mr. Woodward, have re- 
sulted from the improper selection of rayon wastes for 
rayon-woolen blends, and profits have been eliminated 
by the use of a high-cost product when a less expensive 
ne would have served the purpose. 


\REFUL selection of the varied rayon wastes for 

the many types of woolen fabrics is essential. 

Where price is the only consideration, where the 
ravon must compete against such cotton wastes as soiled 
card, card strips, and comber, and where the stock is 
dyed, the natural selection is what is known as “‘garnetted 
bloomers,” which is the ‘old cloth” of the rayon trade. 
The next step upward in price, and a very slight one, is 
“pink seamers garnetted” or a blend of a little cutters and 
a lot of seamers, the cutters adding staple to the product. 

\Vhere the rayon still has to be dyed, but freedom from 
cotton threads is a requirement, together with better spin- 
ning power, an “all cutters pink garnett” might be chosen. 
li the shades were fairly dark and more staple and luster 
were needed, or not harmful, a colored rayon-thread 
garnett might be had at the same price as, or even at a 
lower price than, the “pink all cutters.” 

\Vhere spin is not so important but the yarn is to be 
leit white, a rayon noil would be the proper selection ; 
while if, under the same conditions, additional spinning 
power were wanted, a miscellaneous white rayon-thread 
garnett would be selected. 

Should the requirement be for union piece dye, solid 





Satisfactory results from rayon-woolen blends 
depend on selection of suitable rayon waste 
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color, the first essential would be freedom from acetate 
fibers, which would not color with the rayon. Here a 
guaranteed all-viscose white garnett or carded rayon made 
either from producers threads or open waste would be 
selected. ‘‘All pink cutters” is sometimes used for this; 
but there is a chance involved that acetate may be present, 
unless the supplier can absolutely guarantee that the 
source of the cutters is a plant never using acetate. 

Should a staple longer than garnetted be required, one 
might select carded rayon. Should a shortage in noils 
develop, it is sometimes possible to use cut stock of 1- 
or 2-in. staple length. 

If a silvertone or sprinkled effect in color is desired, 
freedom from specks, from whatever cause, is essential. 
Some manufacturers prefer a cut rayon top, where the 
nibs are at least largely combed out into the noil. Others 
are able to get results with special garnetts, of coarser 
filament preferably and of shorter.staple, run doubly slow 
on the garnetts. 


Clearest Product Can Be Nibbed 


In this connection it should be stated that the clearest 
and best products made can easily be nibbed up by any 
of the following causes: oiling the rayon with the wool, 
too much oil, insufficiently close setting of the card, card 
clothing in poor or ragged condition, too coarse a card 
clothing, lack of stripping, uneven setting side to side of 
the workers, breast garnett wire in poor condition, selec- 
tion of too fine a filament for the purpose, and too much 
drawing of the roping in spinning. The latter may not 
make the nibs, but it will accentuate them. 

Where an extra kind, soft handle is required, together 
with good spinning properties and some luster, perhaps 
whiteness, a white fine-filament garnett might be used. 
For coloring, there is at times in the market a fine-fila- 
ment colored garnett at a lower price. There is also 
available for coloring, the unbleached type, which is gen- 
erally a rather fine filament. Where concealment of 
luster is wanted, there are the so-called delustered gar- 
nets and carded stocks, with unbleached and 
bleached showing an intermediate stage of luster. 

From the foregoing, one will readily appreciate the 
importance to a mill using rayon waste of the proper use 
and selection of stock. Many heavy losses have been 
caused by poor selection, which results in trouble, imper- 
fections, and damage claims. Many good profits have 
failed to materialize for lack of sales due to this same 
poor selection. Profits have also been sacrificed in the use 
of a higher-cost product when a less expensive one 
would have served the purpose. 

[This article supplements ‘“Rayon-Woolen Blends,” by 
Mr. Woodward, TEXTILE Wor tp, Sept., 1932, page 61.] 
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ELIMINATING 


Shade Variation 


IN SILK HOSIERY 


@ Probably the most common defect in silk full-fashioned 
hosiery is the so-called two-tone effect or difference in shade 
A special report made 
recently by the silk committee of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers lists the principal 
causes for this defect and recommends steps which should be 
We present below a concise 
abstract of the report, which in its broader treatment agrees 
closely with the findings which have appeared from time to 
time in our Questions & Answers department as to cause and 
prevention of shade variations in specific instances. 


between leg and foot of the stocking. 


taken to eliminate or reduce it. 


NE of the prin- 

cipal causes for 

two = tone 
effects in silk hosiery 
is a difference in the 
nature or color of the 
silk. Silks may be of 
soft nature or hard 
nature with varying 
degrees between. In 
eeneral, the soft- 
natured silk will come 
out lighter in color, 
and the hard-natured 
darker in color if both 
are dyed in the same 
bath and under the 
sane conditions. The 
color of silk varies 
due to a difference of 
race or breed of the 
worm, or to oxidation 
of the thread. This 
will cause two-tone effect, as the dyestuff will take 
differently on raw silks of different colors 

lo avoid two-tone effect due to difference in nature 
and color of the silk, use silk of the same nature and 
color in leg and foot. This necessitates keeping lots of 
silk of the same nature separate in throwing and knit- 
ting, or mixing the silk within the lot thoroughly before 
throwing to secure the best average uniformity possible. 
In addition, it is possible to vary the soaking and boil-off 
operations with variations in nature between lots 
Two lots of silk soaked by different methods, or 

thrown in different plants, even when soaked with the 
same materials, will dye somewhat differently. To avoid 
trouble from this source never mix in the same stock- 
ing silk thrown in different plants, soaked by different 
methods, tinted with different colors, backwound 
through different solutions, or of different grades. 
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The color of the silk ‘s 
changed by oxidation of t! 
thread itself or by oxidati 
of the soaking oils used in 
the throwing operation or the 
backwinding operation. 0 
avoid two-tone effect due ‘o 
oxidation, foot the stockin :s 
shortly after legging, as rw 
silk exposed to the air will 
oxidize; and avoid storiig 
stockings in the gray in a light 
room or in a room subject to 
extreme changes in tempera- 
ture or humidity. 

A difference between the 
number of courses in the leg 
and in the foot gives the ap- 
pearance of, but is not a true, 
two-tone effect. In general it 
is due to carelessness, and in 
excess amounts is the sign of 
poor supervision. It results 
from the leg or foot being knit 
either too tight or too loose. 
This may be caused by silk 
too dry, which causes loose- 
ness; silk too wet, which 
causes tightness; improper adjustment of heads; im- 
proper ‘adjustment of felts or tensions ; improper adjust 
ment of take-up weights ; improper adjustment of tension 
on coners; or improper adjustment of slackers. In 
general, it is advisable to put up a new set of silk on 
both the leggers and footers at one time, instead of 
replacing individual cones as they run out. 

Effect of Twist Variation 

Pronounced differences in twist, which also give shack 
variations, can be readily discovered by counting the 
twist on each side of the two-tone effect. Generally, 
a knot can be found where the two colors come togethe1 
If you have your throwing done for you, call the matter 
to your throwster’s attention, after making sure it is 
not due to carelessness on your operator’s part in tying 
the different twists together. If you do your own throw- 
ing, check: on 5-B machines for spindle not stopping 
when the end is broken and the roller not feeding; end 
wrapped around guides ; your operator holding the thread 
too long after tying knot and starting spindle; and end 
not being wrapped around the feed roller a sufficient 
number of times. On the second-time spinners check 
for sticking of take-up bobbin; and uneven running of 
flyers on spindles. On high-twist yarn be sure that your 
cone winders take off sufficient waste where an end is 
broken down. 

difference in size of thread gives the appearance 
of, but is not, two-tone effect. It may be due to 
variation in size of raw silk. If this is found to be 
the cause, check up on your silk testing, and be sure 
two lots of different average size have not been mixed 
in throwing and knitting. Likewise, it may be due to 
mixed thread; that is, for example, three-thread mixed 
with four-thread. This can happen in throwing dur- 
ing the 5-B operation, and is due to carelessness: of 
during coning, backwinding, or knitting, and is caused by 
the operator tying different threads together. A proper 
choice of tints should eliminate this sort of trouble 
entirely. 


_ 
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AYON neck- 
wears have 
progressed 
rapidly year after 
year, and in recent 
months they have 
appreciably 
extended their in- 
roads into fields 
oncee_ exclusive 
strongholds of silk. 
lllere are still vast opportunities for increasing the 
emand for rayon ties by improving the methods of 
roducing the fabric and eliminating the ragged appear- 
nce which causes numerous seconds and cut-outs. 
here is still room for improvement in the sizing of 
© warp, as there seems to be too nwch trouble from 
s source. The writer occasionally sees warps in such 
a bad state that they cannot be run. The result is that, 
aiter they have been in the looms for a few days, caus- 
ing bad seconds and loss of time, they are cut out and 
resized. But after this has once been done, the warp 
and tabric are never as originally intended. 
\nother fault we have in this field is the crowding 
too many picks—and also overloading with dead 
ks. Rayons will not stand this, and the sooner we 
stop crowding in picks the better the cloth will be, and 
the better the production also. 
ihe writer was recently called to a mill which was 
ing considerable difficulty in weaving this type of 
material. Warp after warp was being cut out without 
benefit. After looking over th: fabric in question, the 
writer had the weaving department cut the reed down 
r dents per inch and take off eight picks. After this 
done, at least a 65% improvement was noted. The 
writer believes, however, that there are still too many 
picks in this particular fabric. 
\nother fault often encountered is that of an im- 
erly timed shed or one which bears down too heavily 
1 the race plate of the loom. This is a fault we find 
0% of our jacquard mills today. Why they fail 
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Weave and drafts for a popular tie fabric 


Rayon Neckties 


BETTER WEAVING WOULD 
FURTHER INCREASE DEMAND 


By John Picone 


to regulate the harness properly it is difficult to say, 
unless it can be laid to a lazy loomfixer or a neglectful 
weave-room foreman. Harnesses so timed or adjusted 
cause many defects, such as floats, chafed ends, pick- 
outs, and harness skips, resulting in inferior fabrics and 
seconds or damages. 

In weaving neckwear on shaft looms, there are a num- 
ber of different effects that can be obtained by employ- 
ing two weaves of different interlacing properties to 
form either checks or stripes. These can be extended 
somewhat to include spotted and figured effects. 

One of the most common, but still popular, construc- 
tions is that employing eight harnesses, +/50-reed, 100- 
denier rayon in both warp and filling, and 80 picks per 





Fig. 2. Silk and acetate random-dye material 
inch. Constructions of this type are well balanced and 
run very well in the weaving. 

Another rayon tie that has been well received is the 
150-denier rayon warp filled with 100-denier rayon, 
both right and Jeft twists, and using either 60 or 64 picks. 
Fig. 1 shows the weave for this tie on nine shafts. 

Imitation mogadors also are well received; but care 
should be taken to see that the colors are well blended 
—otherwise the effect is killed and the tie meets no 
demand. 

Fig. 2 is an exceptionally attractive fabric with acetate 
warp and silk filling, which has met with favor. It 
employs three-thread silk filling both left and right twist. 
It is made with six shafts, three 
ends per dent in 45 reed, and 84 
picks. The warp is acetate, 
random dyed. 

Fig. 3 shows a tie made of 
similar fabric but dyed in dif- 
ferent shades. It also shows a 
novelty tie consisting of a white 
cuprammonium over a 
plain red fabric of cupram- 
monium, both being knitted. 


mesh 
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KNOWLEDGE AND TACT 


INDISPENSABLE TO 





Sik Exanuner 


HI examining department of the well-organized 

silk mill is the proving ground for all concerned. 

It is here that the results of faulty throwing 
are seen, where soiled filling shows up in all its disagree- 
able traits and where very often the responsibility for 
bad cloth is decided between the throwing mill and the 
weaving mill. Here the questions raised by the weaving 
department, as to whether this defect or that defect will 
show up after the piece is finished, must be settled. It 
is here that weavers and fixers and foremen must be 
called and shown bad merchandise and the idea instilled 
in them of what must be expected and what must be 
done. Here is determined whether warp streaks are sec- 
tion marks, chafe marks or uneven silk. It is, perhaps, 
the most. important part of the whole mill. 


Not Fault Finders 


The idea should prevail throughout the plant that the 
examiners are not fault finders, but constructive criti- 
cizers whose main object is to help the weaving and 
other departments overcome their problems as rapidly 
as possible by pointing out to them the results of poor 
work on the parts of their operatives. The examining 
foreman should be chosen, not only for 
his knowledge of cloth, but because he 
is able to get along with people. Like- 
wise he should have a thorough under 
standing of what the other foremen 
are forced to accomplish. Crack ...... 

It has been common practice in End out—long 


Penalties imposed for fabric 
defects 
Broken pick .. 


By J. G. Halsey 


weaving foreman might honestly argue that the caus 
for the uneven appearance is due to the tint, or th 
unevenness of the filling, whereas the examining fore- 
man is sure that it is loom barre. The superintendent 
should be available at all times to settle such disputes 

The feeling should prevail that the examining depart- 
ment knows what it is doing, and no one can build up this 
idea as well as the superintendent himself. It is good 
psychology to have as examiners the best weavers the 
weaving department has ever turned out. The position 
of examiner should be the ultimate to which a girl 
weaver can work and she should be paid accordingly. 
The weavers have little objection to the classification 
of their work by an examiner of this caliber; on the 
other hand, they may feel some resentment against a 
critical examiner who knows less about weaving than 
they do. 


Inspection at the Loom 


\ number of mills have adopted the three-shift system 
of operation. This means that a loom will turn out a 
piece every 24 hr. The multiple loom system is also in 
vogue, and weavers who several years ago were accus- 
tomed to handle three or four looms 
now have six or eight plain box 
looms to keep going and as many 
as ten or twelve automatics. This 


SushentsmedeLs 5 necessarily puts a greater burden on 
vette eee ees a9 the weaving foreman; therefore it is 
a | 


a good plan to carry examining further 


: ae End out—short ............ ] ri 3 
numerous mills for the examining Finger mark—bad ......... 3 than the examining department itself, 
foreman, on having an imperfect piece Finger mark—slight ....... l and to place an examiner on the looms 
brought to his attention, to call in the ier bad ws eeee tees eases ° to roll off cloth. The mere fact that 
weaver and reprimand him. This aso — = eee ee there is somebody examining cloth has 

“10% sma ek SABO sos ee ~~ - ore ; 
should never be allowed. It should he Hang shot—hbad ............ 3 the: effect ot keeping the weavers on 
the duty of the foreman in charge of Hang shot—small .......... 1 their toes, even though only a portion 
the offending operative to hand out Heavy set 5 of their work is seen each shift. 
censure and blame if he thinks it to be ee 1 Suppose that we have a mill of 400 
. ’ e - bias ais Goi ee | | re . of " 
the operative's fault. If the examining id aie 3 looms running three shifts. . There 
foreman feels that the matter has been lashed end—small ......... 1 should be one examiner rolling off 
unproperly handled, he should call the Loopy pick—bad ........... 5 cloth on each shift. We know that it 
attention of the superintendent to the ae slight ......... : is impossible for one person to roll 
ee _e : ie Ae ea rar ho se wld sess > v ; . 
Pr and recur co. him the incidents Reed mark—center ......... 40 off all the cloth on this number ot 
of what happened. The superintendent Reed mark—edge .......... 10 looms and do a good job of it. To each 


should then get all the principals of 
the case together, hear all sides, and 
place the blame where it belongs. It 
frequently happens that the examining 
department will find a piece to be bad 
because of some imperfection that is 
not easy to see or definitely to de- 
termine. In the case of barre the 


Rip mark—perfectly set..... ] 
Rip mark—bad ............. 
Shed mark—bad ............ 
Shed mark—slight 
BERNER ie oe ec a a Lo 5 
GT ANE Bo ic ee 5 
RIM corre han Suen ie 3 
Sticker—slight ............. ] 
Wrong draw—bad ......... 40 
Wrong draw—slight.........10 


one of these examiners should be 
given a book in which to write down 
the defects that he notices. He should 
start at one end of the mill and work 
in a certain direction and, when he 
comes to the end of his shift, he should 
mark in his book, after his observa- 
tions, the numbers of the looms that 
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has been able to get over. His book should be given 
to his foreman to check up on the observations that have 
been made and to notify the next shift the number of 
ums that have been gone over. The examiner of the 
llowing shift should start where the preceding examiner 
has left off and continue with the rest of the looms. At 
the end of his shift he should pass on to his foreman and 
the oncoming shift the same information that he has re- 
ceived from the previous shift. In this way all looms are 
taken care of in rotation. The foreman of each shift 
should look over the examiner’s book and take the proper 
steps to correct any conditions that he feels should be 
rectified. These books should then go to the superin- 
tendent, who should look them over as one of his first 
duties in the morning. The superintendent should also 
place his initials over the observations for the psycho- 
logical effect it has on both his foreman and his examiner. 

In a mill working on the three-shift system on a 
quality shot with 60 picks, or thereabouts, the pieces 
come off so rapidly that it is necessary for everyone to 


‘eee te 


meee 


in TE fe 





he may initial it and take whatever action he deems wise. 
The card should then be returned to the examining de- 
partment to be filed for future reference in case the same 
loom again gets out of order. 


Defects Pe nalized 


The average weaver has little knowledge of the value 
of certain imperfections in causing a piece to be classi- 
fied as a second. He has been told that all impertections 
are bad, and he is either reprimanded at the loom or 
called to the examining department and shown his bad 
work. In case his work is passable, he hears nothing 
further concerning the piece. If a way can be worked 
out to keep in front of the weaver just what he is doing 
and the penalty imposed for each defect, the effect it 
will have on the weaver will be well the cost 
necessary to bring these facts to him. The table on pre- 
vious page shows the numerical penalty suggested for 
various imperfections that may occur. 

Pieces should be graded as follows: 


worth 


la piece with a 


The chief function of the examiner is to aid the productive departments in overcoming their problems. 


be alert or a great amount of bad cloth may result. If 
the weaver takes a cut off at 3.30 p.m. on Shift 2, and 
the examining department works a 9-hr. day shift, this 
piece will not be examined until the next day. By this 
time another cut is ready to come off, and a third one 
may be started. If the first of these cuts has a barre in 
it which the loom examiner did not notice, and if this 
lirst cut is put through the examining department with- 
out delay, more spoiled cuts will follow. Therefore the 
Wise superintendent will make some arrangement so that 

examining department will know what pieces have 
come off the looms first, and these will be given first 
attention. The examiner will notice the barre, see that it 
not been taken care of on the loom, and note that 
still running at the end of the cut. This condition 
calls for quick action to stop the loom before any more 
cloth is ruined. The examiner should have a card across 
the top of which, in large capitals, is printed, “FILLING 
Dk PARTMENT—STOP THIS LOOM.” 

‘’n this card should be stated also the reasons why 
i loom should be stopped and the time at which the 
ar is sent to the filling department. The filling depart- 
me:t should indicate on the card the time that it stopped 
he oom by taking away the filling; the weaving depart- 
mert should mark down the time at which the card was 
rec ved, what was wrong with the loom, and at what 
it was again started. When the loom is again run- 
the card should be sent to the superintendent so that 
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B a piece with a penalty of 25 or 
C a piece with a penalty of 50 or less; and X an 
imperfect or a second with a penalty greater than 50. 

All pieces that are classified as A or B should be paid 
the fuJl rate. Four pieces graded as C should be allowed 
per 2-week period at the full rate, but pieces in excess 
of four graded as C should carry a 10% deduction auto- 
matically. All pieces classified as X should carry a 10% 
deduction. 

A small form should be made out in the examining 
department showing the exact numerical rating given 
each piece; and this form should be returned to the loom 
so that the weaver may be accurately informed as to the 
character of his work. There should also be posted on 
the main bulletin a chart which is kept up to date, and 
on which every weaver’s name is shown and after it, 
under the proper date, the number of A, Bb, C, and X 
cuts that he has turned in. The effect of having the 
character of one’s work posted so that all may see is a 
decidedly advantageous one. 

The wise superintendent will carry this one step 
further. He will set°up a weaver’s quality record and 
will post on each weaver’s sheet the gradings of every 
cut woven. It should be pointed out that the quality, 
and not the length, of service is the all-important factor 
which will be used to decide who are to be retained in 
times when curtailment is the order of the day. This, 
of course, will be determined from the weaver’s record. 


penalty of 15 or less; 


less: 
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Crinkled Prints 


IN THE MAKING FOR SPRING 
PRESENT MILL PROBLEMS 


RINKLE prints are the big question-mark of the 

spring 1933 season in broadsilks. 

recent years has the fabric industry shown such 
interest as is now manifest regarding plans for the new 
offerings. A study of the broadsilk outlook for 1933 
brings several major thoughts into the foreground. 
First, it is probable that rough-surface fabrics, now 
enjoying such a remarkable vogue, will outlive the 
present season. The extraordinary success of crinkled 
goods during fall is viewed by style authorities as indi- 
cating a definite consumer turn toward novelties and 
this trend must be guided if it is to be capitalized. Sec- 
ond, the costly educational promotion conducted by manu- 
facturers of late in building demand for crinkled goods 
would be largely wasted if some way were not found to 
carry the new consumer call for crinkled effects into the 
new season. 

The issue, in brief, is: Can these creped fabrics, so 
popular in plain colors for fall, be made to take print 
designs satisfactorily enough to permit of a crinkled 
print season? Spring is by tradition the print period, 
and if the manufacturers can solve the mechanical prob- 
lems involved, there is excellent chance that the high- 
volume business in plain crinkles this fall may be dupli- 
cated in printed crinkles next spring. 

Manufacturers are making strenuous efforts to develop 
a satisfactory creped print, and trade leaders believe that 
these efforts are soon to be successful. Some manufac- 
turers, indeed, are so confident of being able to offer a 
wide range of creped prints, that they are marketing for 
new designs adaptable to the crinkled goods and also for 
new and distinctive constructions. 

For satisfactory printing it seems possible that the 
fabrics could be printed before being creped. Follow- 
ing a scour and tentering after weaving, there should be 
a minimum crimp to the fabric which would not hinder 
a clear printed impression. After creping the printed 
figure would not be quite the same as before due to the 
yarn take-up producing the crinkle. Allowance for this 
difference or selection of patterns which render it of 
little consequence are two of the problems associated 
with the work. 

Warp printing could be utilized where the crepe weave 
was designed to leave the warp on the surface. Multi- 
color effects in stripes and checks could be attained by 
use of the simpler forms of warp printing, by use of 
dyed yarns in construction of the fabric or by use of two 
fibers of different dyeing characteristics to give two 
colors out of a single dyebath. In the last two forms of 
construction the pattern would run symmetrically with 
the crepe because it would follow certain yarn groups 
and the crinkle would not introduce unexpected dis- 
tortions. 

Still another possibility for the introduction of multi- 
color effects in the rough crepes, is the use of random 
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Seldom in - 


dyed yarns. This involves 
no problem of pattern and 
probably could be handled 
to produce effects quite in 
keeping with the spirit of 
the rough crinkled surface. 

The vogue for printed or 
other crinkles in spring, 
would be significant both to 
the goods industry and to 
raw silk market in increas- 
ing the amount of silk consumed. Broadsilk manufac- 
turers assert the industry has sold a greater quantity of 
fabrics in raw silk poundage during early fall than ever 
before in a similar period; the crinkle effect necessitates 
a consumption of 25 to 35% more silk per yard than the 
flat-surface fabric because of the take-up and the heavy 
weight of the fabrics in vogue. 

At the end of September it was estimated that crinkled 
fabrics represented 40% of the total broadsilk output; 
of this about 75% was being bought by the cutting-up 
trade. In color preference black dominated, with 70%, 
and other popular shades included red, orange, a bright 
green with yellow cast, blues, wines and browns. Ap- 
proximately 10% of the current crinkled fabrics are 
made of synthetic yarn, cellulose acetate being the fav- 
orite. Weavers had certain preliminary difficulties in 
getting the desired crinkle effect with acetate yarn, but 
these have been overcome and acetate yarn crepes now 
enjoy a good and growing demand. 

When the crepe vogue started, the elastic type of 
rough crepe was offered but proved a poor seller. It 
was unsatisfactory in many respects, the chief fault 
being a tendency toward elongation. Improvement in 
weaving technique eliminated most of these difficulties. 
There are already six or seven distinctly different types 
of crinkles. 

Manufacturers are exercising unusual vigilance in 
keeping their spring plans secret. Trends regarding the 
1933 crepe lines are being bruited, however ; stripes will 
be featured and there will be considerable emphasis on 
plaid and check effects. Certain new derivations of the 
much-exploited waffle pattern also can be looked for. 

A counter-attack on crinkles is reported from Paris 
where recent showings included a number of smooth- 
surface fabrics. However, the New York market does 
not view these goods as competitive with crepes; it 1s 
expected that the smooth fabrics will be used chiefly in 
velvet apparel manufacture, since crinkled goods and 
velvets do not go satisfactorily together. 

The rough-surface vogue is strongly entrenched and 
may even carry through to the 1933 fall season, stylists 
contend. Even as this article is written, one Jeading 
broadsilk house contracted with a dress firm for its 
entire output of one number of crinkled heavy satin. 





Onondaga Silk Co 
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Mothproofing Compounds 


SHOULD 


FIND WIDER USE IN TEXTILE PROCESSING 





AMAGE in this country due to the clothes moth 
and other insects is estimated to amount to $100,- 
000,000 annually. Yet only a small percentage of 
wool goods and other materials subject to the depreda- 
tions of these insects is treated to prevert this loss. Of 
the various measures which can be taken to combat the 
ravages of the clothes moth, impregnation of the ma- 
terial with suitable protective agents is of particular in- 
terest to the textile manufacturer. Discussion in this 
article is limited to compounds used in that manner. 
With minor differences, most authorities agree on the 
properties necessary in a mothproofing compound. It is 
believed the following list gives all major requisites: 
1. It must repel clothes moths or render the fibers proof 


against moth grubs. 


2. It must be permanent in its effect. 


3. It must not injure the physical properties of the fiber. 
4. It must not affect the color of white fibers or the shade 
degree of fastness of any dyestuffs already in the fiber. 
5. It must be odorless. 
6. It must not dust off. 
7. It must be non-poisonous to human beings and must not 
ive any irritating action on the skin. 
8. It must be capable of simple and uniform application. 
It must be available commercially at a reasonable cost. 
[t will be noted that those requirements rule out at 
ce volatile compounds, which in the main, are not 
lorless, and which are not permanent in their action. 
ikewise, they exclude many chemicals with low boiling 
ints, those which sublime at low temperatures, and 
hose which do not penetrate into the goods but are 
erely deposited on the surface. There are a number of 
ibstances, such as paraphenylenediamine, which atford 
iod protection against the clothes moth, but lack one 
another of the above-mentioned properties. 
While hundreds of patents covering mothproofing ma- 
rials and methods have been taken out, it is only within 
ent years that any effective progress has been made. 
any of the substances proposed have never been placed 
the market, and others have failed to justify the 
ims made for them by their manufacturers. As late as 
lay, 1931, Roark intimated that the large number of 
verse materials proposed for proofing wool against in- 
rious insects is an indication that none is completely 
tisfactory. On the other hand, it is certain that some 
the newer compounds have a real value and are well 
rth investigation by the textile manufacturer. 
Without arguing relative efficiency, it is our purpose 
indicate briefly a few types of compounds which are 
id to prevent, or at least lessen, the damage from 
thes moths to which untreated fibers are liable. Lack 
mention of any compound does not imply necessarily 
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that it is not suitable for use as a protective agent. 

Among the organic compounds which have been re- 
ported as effective (when applied in sufficient quantities) 
are included quinine oleate, quinine sulphate, quinidine 
and several of its salts and derivatives, quinicine hydro- 
chloride, quinicine oleate, cupreine and several of its 
salts and other derivatives, carbazole, cyclohexanone, 
thiourea, allylthiourea, phenylthiourea, rotenone, and 
some synthetic dyestuffs—particularly Martius yellow. 
Inorganic chemicals which have been found effective in- 
clude sodium fluoride, aluminum fluosilicate, and sodium 
silicofluoride. Under the trade name “Eulans” are 
grouped a number of compounds which are reported also 
to be effective mothproofing agents. The Eulans are pro- 
tected by many patents, covering a great variety of sub- 
stances, and the chemical composition of any particular 
member of the group is not made generally known. It 
seems possible, however, that Eulan Extra is composed 
of one of the metallic salts or complex inorganic acids, 
such as hydro-fluosilicic acid or double fluorides of am- 
monia and titanium; Eulan W Extra, an acid compound, 
such as tripotassium difluorodisulphate or monopotas- 
sium monofluorophosphate; and Eulan RHF, a non- 
dyeing organic compound, such as_ ethylidenepheny! 
hydrazon or bis-nitrophenlymethyl-pyrazolone chloride. 

Two methods of applying mothproofing agents are in 
general use—spraying and immersion. Choice of methods 
is determined by the type of material being treated and 
the particular compound used. 

Various investigators differ somewhat in their opinions 
as to the effectiveness of several of the above-mentioned 
(and other) substances which have been suggested, these 
differences being due in part at least to the fact that 
there is no standard method for determining the degree 
of protection afforded. The efficiency of mothproofing 
compounds is ascertained by exposing treated and un 
treated samples of fabric to larvae of the clothes moth, 
but the tests vary greatly in detail with different workers. 

A factor influencing the choice of a mothproofing 
agent is the type of material to which it is to be applied. 
That is, for upholstery cloth and other fabrics which do 
not require laundering, the compound need not be fast 
to washing; on the other hand, for underwear, carpet 
yarns, and similar materials, the substance must be fast 
to washing. 

The economic importance of minimizing the losses due 
to the clothes moth is obvious. Equally apparent should 
be the opportunity for the alert textile manufacturer to 
place himself in a position to supply mothproofed fabrics 
and to awaken the latent consumer demand for them. 








HARMFUL TO 


ILK-WOOL unions are 

fairly numerous in the 

textile industry and find 
application for a variety of 
purposes. Ordinarily the silk 
is woven with 
worsted in the gum, and this 
necessitates the elimination 
of the silk sericin prior to 
the dyeing operation. De- 
gumming is generally accom- 
plished by disregarding the 
action of the boil-off liquors on wool and treating the 
combination as if it were composed wholly of silk. Such 
a procedure involves submerging the fabric in a soap 
solution at just under the boiling temperature. 

Few manufacturers of silk-worsted unions recognize 
the magnitude of the adverse influence of such a pro- 
cedure on their wool. The worsted is generally employed 
as the filling and is covered with a silk warp; and as body 
warmth and weight are usually prerequisites for these 
types of merchandise, heavy yarns are employed, pos- 
sessed with considerable superfluous strength. The re- 
sult is that losses in wool elasticity and strength escape 
detection during degumming, and the silk cover largely 
masks the development of wool harshness and_ brittle- 
An objectionable yellowish cast is acquired by the 
union, necessitating a bleaching operation for whites 
and light shades; but even this is rarely attributed to the 
hoil-off operation and is too frequently considered in- 
herent to this type of material. 

Silk-wool unions degummed in boiling soap solutions 
rarely dye to a clear, clean shade. .\ somewhat mottled 
product is often formed, but seldom arouses untavor- 


woolen or 





Ress. 


able comment ; and the dyer is assigned responsibility be 
cause of uneven dyeing or an improper selection of 


Cf ors. 


Violates Sound Precepts 


\ little sound reflection upon the causes of the ad- 
condition of the wool in silk-wool will 
show the genesis of the trouble. 

It will be noted, for example, that the boil-off opera 
tion violates most of the precepts of successful wool 
scouring. The degumming operation employs a temper- 
ature of close to 100°C. and a solution pH of at least 
10.2. No fibers in common use for textile purposes, 
with the possible exceptions of the cellulose acetates, are 
as susceptible to the deteriorating influence of elevated 
temperatures and alkalinity as is wool. 

The external serations on the fibers are loosened or 
destroved, exposing the more sensitive cortex to the ac- 
tion of chemical reagents and atmospheric conditions. 


verse unions 
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USUAL DEGUMMING METHODS PROVE 


Si/k-Wool Unions 


By H. H. Mosher 
Chief Chemist, United States Testing Co., Inc. 


The luster of the wool is largely due to these epidermal 
scales, and in consequence the fibers become dull in ap 
pearance. Simultaneously changes occur in the wool cor- 
tex, and the fibers acquire a harsh hand, brittleness, anc 
yellowish cast, which may deepen to a brown upon a 
very prolonged treatment. 

Chemically, the wool fibers are composed of proteins 
and the keratin molecules rupture, the alkalinity evolving 
varying amounts of ammonia and hydrogen sulphide and 
producing free carboxyl and amino radicles in the wool 
molecule. The organic groups are active chemically, and 
in consequence, wool boiled in alkaline solutions possesses 
an enhanced affinity for chemical reagents and dyestuffs. 
This increased coefficient of color adsorption, while it 
may be desirable for certain purposes, is apt to be non- 
uniform between different fibers in the same fabric and 
cause unevenly dyed products. 


Wool-Scouring Practices 


Most successful wool scourers, aware of the unfavor- 
able developments produced on their products by exces- 
sive alkalinity and temperature, exercise care in main- 
taining their liquors at the lowest practical temperature 
and basicity. Even under the best-controlled scouring 
conditions, some deterioration of wool is frequently un- 
avoidable. Raw wool contains lanolin, suint, various oils, 
and accidental contaminants, such as sand, dirt, and 
even paint. Some of these may be very resistant to 
removal by the conventional scouring practices unless an 
excessively high temperature (60°C.) and alkalinity oc- 
cur. 

In order to obviate the necessity of exposing raw 
wool even to this temperature, some scourers, particu- 
larly in Europe, replace their soap-soda washing  solu- 
tions by those containing an acid, an organic solvent, and 
an emulsifying agent. Yet, most of the manufacturers 

of silk-wool unions 

exceed this maximum 

. wool-scouring temper- 

ature by 40°C., with- 
out a thought of its ef- 
fect upon their fabric 

In order to deter- 
mine the magnitude of 
the adverse influence 
produced on the woo! 
of a silk-worsted com- 
Imnation by the con- 
ventional dyehouse 
practices, material 
from a number of 
were selected 
prior and subsequent 





Highly magnified view of 
two wool fibers 


pieces 
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degumming and were tested for breaking strength, 
ongation, hand, color, and dye adsorption. A heavy 
quality of Bengaline was selected as the media for test. 

his was analyzed and found to possess the following 
structural characteristics. 


Material Color Size Grade Ends 
> cos eka Japan Raw Silk Yellow 28/30 GXX_ 18,000 
lling ....Botany Worsted Natural 3/30 ..... 33 


(he material was arranged in skein form on sticks 
d submerged in a 145% soap solution for 2 hr. at a 
mperature just below boiling. The boil-off liquor was 
sted for pH both before and subsequent to stripping 
e lot, and was found to yield values of 10.21 and 9.54 
respectively on the Leeds & Northrup 
hydrogen ion potentiometer. 
Swatches were removed from the 
eces after boil-off and the wool com- 
pared with that in the un- 
treated samples. It was 
iound that the worsted yarn 
had lost some 339% of its 
initial strength, over 40% 
' its elongation, and had 
hydrolyzed to the extent of 
‘co of its substance in the 
hot alkaline liquors. Further 
indications of changes were 
iso evidenced in the color and hand of 
the wool. The latter, almost white and 
soft and lofty to the touch before boil-off, 
had acquired a yellowish brown cast and 
hibited a harsh and unpleasant facile impression. 
(he results proved quite conclusively that the conven- 
nal dyehouse practices of degumming silk-wool unions 
we very inimical to the wool and that superior quality 
ombinations would attend modification or the elimina- 
tion of the drastic boil-off operations. 


Modifications Possible 


(his modification would be possible either by employ- 
ug skein-degummed silk in weaving or by changes in the 
degumming procedure. The former procedure would 
be likely to meet with the favor of many manufac- 
urers of silk-wool combinations, because of economic 
considerations. The modern practice of weaving silk in 
le gum possesses many points of merit. The sericin 
ts as a natural size and protects the fibroin against the 
rasive action of the various mechanical parts of the 
winding and weaving equipment over which the threads 
pass, thereby reducing chafe development. Without such 
natural protective, some form of artificial size sheath 
uld be required to envelop the fibroin. These are 
ther easily obtained, and the operation would not pre- 
sent any particular difficulty; but the additional process 
ild increase the cost of producing the cloth. More- 
‘rT, Many weavers are not equipped to do their own 
umming, and the preparation and shipment of yarn 
the dyehouse for stripping and return would present 
lesirable inconveniences and be considered a costly 
cedure. Again, many silk-wool unions contain the 
in crepe form. 
is sometimes assumed that a satisfactory crepe can- 
be prepared from a fully degummed silk yarn. Such 
remuse, however, is not wholly correct. The writer 
prepared, and seen produced, creped fabrics derived 
stock stripped in skein form prior to weaving, 
are comparable with the highest-quality articles 
pared in the conventional manner. Changes in loom 
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settings were, of course, required. The crepe was en- 
veloped with a special size, but no more difficulty was 
experienced in weaving the cloth than occurred in run- 
ning ordinary crepe yarns. The total cost of preparing 
the material was higher than normal. However, it ap- 
pears probable that for many classes of unions the im- 
provements in the final quality of the combination should 
more than compensate weavers for the additional costs in 
combining their worsted with a fully degummed stock. 

Changes in the scouring procedure which would allow 

sericin removal from silk without simultaneously causing 
deterioration of the wool components of unions com- 
posed of these two fibers would be more likely to find 
acceptance in the textile industry than 
the idea of employing de-gummed_ silk 
for weaving. 
At least two factors are of interest in 
silk stripping, namely, pH 
and temperature. It has 
been shown by the author 
that all methods of freeing 
fibroin from its sericin 
sheath, excepting enzymic 
action, involve the applica- 
tion of elevated tempera- 
tures (+190°F.) and either 
moderately high alkalinity 
(+pH 9.5) or high acidity (—pH 2.0). 
It was further shown that on the pH scale 
two bands of efficient silk degumming oc- 
cur; an alkaline plateau between pH 9.5 
and 10.5 and an acidic sector between values of 1.5 and 
2.0. Solutions more basic than pH 10.5 or more strongly 
acidic than 1.5 attack the fibroin at the required tempera- 
tures for stripping, yielding a weakened and chafed final 
product. 

Obviously, any method that might be employed to strip 
gum silk and wool unions must meet the requirements for 
successful raw silk degumming, and elevated tempera- 
tures and either moderately high alkalinity or strong 
acidity is required for this accomplishment. 


Accurate Data Lacking 


Very little scientifically accurate information appears in 
the literature recording the influence of these factors on 
wool. Chapin, Mullin, and others have shown that even 
at comparative low temperatures (-+60°C.) wool is ad- 
versely affected in the alkaline scouring solutions or 
even in distilled water. Barmore has extended these 
studies up to 80°C. and proved that the fibers suffer 
losses in tensile strength, acquire discolorations, and de- 
velop a harsher hand. His observations have been con- 
firmed by Midgley who also noted that a combination of 
temperature and basicity exerted a modification of the 
dye-adsorptive properties of wool. Unfortunately, all 
of these studies were made at only moderately high tem- 
peratures, much lower than those required for effective 
silk degumming. 

Even less data exist on the deteriorating influence of 
acids on wool. It is very generally assumed that little or 
no damage results. 

In considering means of improving the existing meth- 
ods of stripping gum silk wool or worsted unions, it was 
deemed desirable to learn the influence of time, tempera- 
ture, and the pH of the scouring liquor on the tensile 
strength, color, and dyeing properties of wool. Such an 
investigation was made, and the results will be reported 
in an early issue of TExtTrLE Wor~p. 
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Petroleum Products 


IN WOOL OILING AND 
MACHINERY LUBRICATION 








by the Texas Co. 


knitting machine lubrication. 





N THE manufacture of wool products petroleum oils 
serve a dual purpose. Not only are they the basic 
components of all machine lubricants, but they can 
also be used in connection with the oiling or conditioning 
of stock in order to soften the de-greased fibers and 
facilitate carding and combing. Wool oils may be either 
pure fixed oils, such as olive or lard, or emulsions from 
such products in compound with mineral oils and water. 


Wool-Oil Characteristics 
The essential characteristics of a wool oil are: 


1. A low percentage of fatty acids. 

2. A sufficiently high flash point to preclude danger in 
handling. 

3. As low a tendency to gum as possible under exposure to 
the air; an oil which gums readily will oxidize rapidly, 
thereby increasing the danger of spontaneous combustion. 

4. An ability to be washed readily from the goods. The ideal 
wool oil should not stain the goods at all. 

5. Free fatty acids such as oleic, for example, should be as 
low as possible; otherwise there may be danger of corro- 
sion occurring on certain parts of the machinery, such as 
the pins of the combs, or deterioration and rotting of the 
leather backings of card clothing. 

6. The viscosity or body of the oil should be sufficiently light 

to permit proper penetration, yet heavy enough (com- 

mensurate with the wool under treatment) to insure that 
enough of it remains for proper results during operation. 

It should be of a sufficiently non-drying nature to insure 

that stock which is to be oiled and then stored for any 

length of time will not become sticky, rancid or hard. 


a 


The oils which either alone or in compound will in 
general give the most complete satisfaction according to 
the above requirements are olive, lard, rapeseed, peanut, 
and certain other fixed oils. All these can be effectively 
compounded with mineral oils, thereby reducing the price 
per gallon considerably. Compared with pure fixed 
oils, mineral-oil compounds may be somewhat more diffi- 
cult to remove from the fiber, especially if used to excess, 
due to lesser extent to which they can be saponified, or 
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JUDICIOUS selection of petroleum products employed 
for lubrication of textile machinery and in the treatment 
of raw stock, sliver, yarns, and fabrics will minimize 
the danger of oil stains or other damage to the textile. 
Tests which have been adopted by the petroleum indus- 
try for determining quality of lubricants and specifica- 
tions for a variety of processing and lubricating oils are 
outlined in the October issue of Lubrication, published 
In the following paragraphs are 
presented abstracts of two sections of the original arti- 
cle—one dealing with oiling of wool and the other with 





Als) 
for this reason, there will be 
somewhat greater possibilit 


emulsified with water. 


of oil stains. On the othe: 
hand they serve the purpose 
effectively from the viewpoint 
of softening the fibers, provi 
ing a binder to keep them to- 
gether, and lubricating them 
effectively during processes o/ 
picking, combing, and cardin; 

Mineral oils or compounds 
in which these may be the 
major constituent possess 
other advantages which are 
most desirable ; they are low in 
acid content, they will not tend 
to gum or harden, they do not 
oxidize readily, thereby reduc- 
ing dangers from spontaneous 
combustion, and they tend to 
cut or remove any natural 
wool oil which the stock may 
carry and which might prove 
injurious to card clothing. It 
is essential, however, — that 
these products should be of 
a high degree of refinement, 
and also be compounded with 
In fact, it may be stated that the ease 
with which they can be scoured out or removed will be 
a measure of the care of their preparation. 


utmost ‘care. 


Knitting-Machinery Lubrication 


Lubrication plays an important part in the knitting 
mill, in view of the extent to which it may not only 
influence machinery operations and power economy, but 
also the effect which oil spots or stains may have upon 
the goods. In order to reduce power and machine- 
friction losses, oil stains, repair expense, etc., and keep 
production at maximum, the purest grades of lubricants 
should be used at all times. 

In general, knitting machinery, whatever its type or 
function, can be Jubricated by four grades of lubricant: 
1. A compounded stainless knitting oil of about 100 seconds 

Saybolt viscosity at 100° F., for all mechanisms from 

which oil drips might occur to damage the fabric. 

2. A compounded pale oil of around 300 seconds viscosity 
for shaft bearings, etc., where the moisture content of 
the air may be abnormal. 

A straight mineral engine oil of from 180 to 300 seconds 
viscosity for shaft bearings, cam mechanisms, roll bear- 
ings, and electric motors throughout the mill. 

4. A pure grade of light grease free from acid or alkali for 

anti-friction bearings, gears, and driving chains. 

Thus, a high-grade stainless knitting oil should be 
used for lubrication of the needle, guide, sinker and 
presser mechanisms, etc., of warp-knitting machines and 
needles and sinkers of full-fashioned machines. The 
cams and other operating mechanisms, including bearing 
boxes, should also be lubricated with the same oil; like- 
wise in circular knitting machines, the roll take-ups and 
worm-gear attachments. 

The essential point to remember in the lubrication 
of knitting machines is that the least amount of oil that 
will adequately lubricate the working: parts is best insur- 
ance against occurrence of oil spots. If also the best 
grade of stainless knitting oil is used, lubricating prob- 
lems should be practically eliminated. 


w 
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Red Cross Cotton... 





George S. Harris, in charge of 
Red Cross cotton distribution 


ONGRESS presented the Red Cross with the 
problem of bartering 500,000 bales of Farm Board 
cotton for clothing for the needy. The story of 
e difficulties encountered and overcome was told to 
embers of the Cotton-Textile Institute by George 5. 
Harris, of Atlanta, who has handled the Red Cross tran- 
sactions. Mr. Harris expected to read his address at 
the annual meeting of the institute, but he was unable to 
‘tend and his paper was mailed to members. 
Mr. Harris first cited the general problem of exchang- 
500,000 bales of cotton, scattered in more than 100 
irehouses, for cotton goods and then distributing to the 
ked Cross chapters. The first specific difficulty arose 
irom the fact that the value of the cotton fluctuated. 
Several plans were tried, but it was necessary for the 
ills to engage in hedging operations to protect them- 
lves with any of the initial schemes. Eventually, the 
ivyment of invoices with cotton was devised. Mr. 
irris’ paper follows, in part: 


Up-to-date purchases include in round figures: 9,250,000 
dress cloths—principally 68-72 percales; 5,750,000 yd. 
nghams; 9,500,000 yd. shirting—principally chambray 
ise weight 36” 4-yd.); 13,250,000 yd. outing flannels; 
50,000 yr. of so-called muslins—including 48-48 and 56-60 
eeting, fine yarn sheeting and pajama checks; and 
‘50,000 yd. of 27” bird’s-eye. The total approximates 
000,000 yd. 
in the case of flannels, our requirements have reversed 
de demands in that we have bought 70% in dark colors 
ile these colors are usually limited to not over 25%. This 
explained by the application of flannels for children’s 
ter clothing to a far greater extent than is usual. 
With the exceptions of one contract covering flannels and 
‘ other for chambrays which extend to the first week in 
ember, all cloth contracts so far placed will be completed 
Nov. 15. 
or your consideration of market influence, it will interest 
1 to know that 90% or more of this vardage was placed 
the market between Aug. 15 and Sept. 20. In the dress 
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HOW THE 500.000 BALES 


HAVE BEEN HANDLED 


materials, including ginghams and flannels, these operations 
have moved into consumption large accumulations of long 
standing. In a great many cases, our orders included the 
entire stock on hand. As further evidence of the value of 
these operations to the industry, your attention is directed 
to the fact that) a great percentage of the consumers of this 
merchandise would not have bought it. 

Beginning about the middle of September we stepped up 
rapidly our purchases in underwear, hosiery, overalls and 
trousers. Up to date, these purchases include 60,000 doz. 
men’s trousers and boys’ knickers, 50,000 men’s and boys’ 
denim overalls, 290,000 doz. pieces of knit underwear and 
215,000 doz. pairs of hosiery. Further operations will be 
extended into these clothing items during October, while 
purchases of piece goods will be limited to fill-in requirements. 

Payment of invoices in cotton is now well under way in 
the Red Cross Cotton Distribution Settlement office at 535 
Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. The procedure follows: 

When the central office in Washington has satisfactory 
evidence that shipments have been received at chapters and 
the merchandise is of the character and quality bought, 
invoices are approved for payment and forwarded to New 
Orleans. The vendor (Red Cross term for the seller) 
having previously advised the New Orleans office his pret- 
erence as to grade and staple, New Orleans will then en- 
deavor to find that type of cotton at a suitable point and 
will advise vendor that a specific number of bales is being 
held at a specific point, or points, at a specific basis, In 
effect, New Orleans will offer the vendor this cotton at a 
basis on the current New York trading month. 

If the vendor is a spinner and can use the cotton offered, 
a basis satisfactory to Red Cross and the vendor will be 
agreed upon and vendor will call his market. This call is 
confined to opening or closing, New York, during next three 
business days, vendor advising New Orleans in advance what 
market he will use in his fixation. 

After price is fixed the number of pounds necessary to 
balance invoices will be determined and transferred. Should 
the vendor be one other than a spinner or should he fail to 
agree on basis or for any reason should he so elect, he may 
sell his cotton before actual transfer is made. In this case 
he submits to New Orleans the best bid he can obtain for 
the cotton offered to him. Since he had no direct interest 
in the price, the final price accepted must be approved by 
Red Cross and this price fixes exact pounds transferred. 

The procedure in arriving at an agree-to basis is exactly 
that used in cotton trading with buyer’s limited call. .The 
complete transaction has some unique features with which 
we are now having our first experience but it is believed 
that the setup in principle is fair and sound. Cotton manu- 
facturers, North and South, are interested in the buying 
power of cotton producers and I hope will endeavor to take 
in Red Cross cotton against invoices where possible. 

We ,have been able to give our cloth and garment con- 
tracts a very general distribution over that part of the 
industry offering merchandise of required character. Some 
few mills, North and South, have shown little or no interest 
but generally we have had full cooperation. Some few have 
been slow to offer merchandise and seem a bit disappointed 
when they now find our buying operation in piece goods run- 
ning in a very limited volume. 
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Modernized Boiler Plant 


By S. B. Gammel 


HETHER to spend money to renovate an anti- 

quated power-plant or whether to install modern 

equipment is a question which confronts many 
textile mills. The Willimantic Mills, of the American 
Thread Co., faced this problem a few years ago, and 
decided that in its case replacement of two separate 
hand-fired boiler plants by a single pulverized-coal-fired 
unit offered the best solution. The new plant has more 
than justified this decision, resulting in a combined 
labor and coal economy of $41,000 a year. 

The Willimantic Mills was origin: ully served by two 
boiler houses, supplying steam and power to two 
separated mills. Power from the engines located in both 
mills was transmitted by heavy belt transmission. At 
Mill No. 2 there was and still is a 800-hp. Corliss engine. 
At Mill No. 4, there was and still is a 1700-hp. Hewes & 
Phillips, twin tandem compound Corliss engine. About 
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GIVES 31% SAVINGS 
IN OPERATING COSTS 


tube boilers of 250 hp. each; one of these was a B. & W. 
unit, and three were Aultman & Taylor units. Th: 
equipment was over 40 years old. Plant No. 2 had 
fourteen hand-fired Manning vertical boilers rated 
approximately 200 hp. each. Eleven firemen and two 
cdal and ash handlers were required to operate both 
boiler plants. The original layout of Boiler Plant No. 2 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

The modernization plan called for a replacement ot 
the fourteen Manning boilers in Plant 2 and the shut 
down of Plant No. 4. The mill engineering department 
attended to the removal of the old equipment, prepared 
the foundation for the new equipment, and changed over 
the feed-water system. The manufactur- 
ers put in three 657-hp. 225 Ib.-per-sq.-in 
Union Iron Works, Type N_ boilers. 
These were placed one by one in thi 


















Fig. 1. Original layout 

of boiler plant No. 

2 showing fourteen 
Manning boilers 


Ax 


the only changes made recently in the engine room have 
been the addition of steam turbines. Electric power is 
also obtained from a 500-kw. remote-controlled hydro- 
electric plant. Some direct hydraulic power is also avail- 
able. 


Modernization Program 


It was decided to replace the old hand-fired boilers 
because of the fact that although the old boilers were 
always maintained at the maximum operating effitiency. 
the equipment was nevertheless approaching the limits of 
utility. The first step in the modernization program was 
the replacement of the two separate boiler plants by an 
up-to-date centralized unit. The equipment in No. 4 
plant consisted of four horizontal, hand-fired, water 
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Boston 
blower-t* . 


building containing the fourteen Manning units, so that 
there was no interference with the normal mill operation 
Only ten of the old Manning boilers were taken out; 
the other four remain in place, but are not used. The 
three new boilers are constructed with front radiant-heat 
elements, rear water walls, and air-cooled side walls and 
floors, feed-water piping, 150-ton Jeffrey bunker and 
coal-handling system, three 6000-lb.-per-hr. Areo unit 
pulverizers, high-pressure steam header, pumping and 
heating equipment, and 1500 ft. of 7-in. steam line for 
delivering steam. The new layout of the boiler room is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

With the shutting down of Plant No. 4, it became 
necessary to put in a new high-pressure steam line to 
operate the 1700-hp. Hewes & Phillips engines and also 
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} supply steam for other purposes. The Grinnell Co., 
‘rovidence, R. I[., installed a 1500-ft. run of 7-in. welded 
oint, high-pressure steam line of wrought steel. ‘This 
line 1s suspended from steel supports and is covered with 
in. of magnesia insulation, over which is placed a 1-in. 
iver Of w oolen felt. The steam line delivers steam from 
new boilers to the site of the old horizontal boilers in 

,o. 4 Mill, a distance of 1500 ft. 
Feeding of fuel to the boilers is manually controlled 
t each pulverizer by a combination of raising or lower- 
ng of the coal feed sleeve for wide variation in steam 
emand and also by manipulation of a 21l-speed con- 
troller on a small d-c. motor which drives the feed table. 
sailey boiler meters and Ranarex recorders are used to 
heck the steam demand with fuel feed and air control. 


Air Supply Control 


\ir supply and combustion are controlled by fans in 
the unit cies These fans furnish the draft neces- 
iry to circulate the air downward from the top of the 
sidewalls. under the furnace door to a duct on the front 
to rear center of each boiler and under the boiler room 
tloor. The air is controlled in such manner as to make it 
vo directly to the primary air fan or be directed through 
e full length of the pulverizer for drying wet coal. The 
temperature of the preheated air varies from 170° F. 
low rating to 285° F. at high rating, with a fairly 
‘lean floor. 
There are two boiler-feed pumps, a heater, and sub- 
sidiary equipment installed in a separate place at one 
nd of the boiler house. Of the boiler-feed pumps, one 


s a 150,000-lb.-per-hour Gould centrifugal unit powered 
induction motor for day use. 


75-hp. The other is 





ing it to the top of the heater. In addition, another small 
pump was installed in the pump room for the purpose of 
furnishing water for tube washing. 


Hand Firing Eliminated 


Under the present operating system, hand firing has 
been eliminated. Previously, small industrial dump cars 
hauled the coal into the boiler house where it was dumped 
in front of the boilers and fired by hand. Now there is 
a platform which is elevated 4 ft. above the boiler-room 
floor through which the coal cars travel. The coal is 
dumped into a hopper, which in turn delivers into a 
crusher. Apron conveyors and a bucket elevator in turn 
conduct the coal to an overhead storage bunker which 
feeds directly to the Aero pulverizers. 

The entire coal-handling equipment is located 
boiler room; 
operation, 


in the 
and when this system first was placed in 
difficulties arose because of the dust created. 
With four cars entering the boiler room at one time and 
being dumped, dust went flying all over the boiler every 
time a car was emptied. This problem was solved by 
making a connection with the Aero pulverizers, and part 
of the primary air is taken from a hood which covers the 
track hopper. 


Economies Effected 


With the modernization program completed, econo- 
mies were the result. Instead of the eleven firemen 
and two coal and ash handlers required previously, four 
men are needed with the modernized 
boiler plant. One fireman on each watch 


(8-hr. shifts) and one general utility man 
Stack on duty during the mill running time 





Main steam line’ 








"SEW. Heater 


Fig. 2. New layout of 
ae room showing 
three 657-hp. boilers 
replacing 10 older ones 


Worthington duplex pump of the same 
cht use, 
r heating feed water. The heater is an open type one 
(| maintains a pressure of 5 lb. Because of the fact 
at the heater is of the open type, it was necessary to 
ve the heater vented; and several calibrated orifices 
re installed. The reason for this was that an open 
iter run as a pressure heater would soon become air 
und; therefore the orifices were installed to prevent 


capacity for 
The heater is a 5000-hp. open Cochrane used 


\ 100-g.p.m. centrifugal pump was installed, because 
onsiderable amount of condensate takes place at all 
ies. The pump recirculates the water in the feed-water 
iter by drawing the water from the bottom and return- 
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only are all the help required under the present system. 
The firemen clean one or two furnaces each night, de- 
pending on the number used during the day. The utility 
man gets rid of the ash, takes care of the coal bunker, 
and does the general cleaning of the boiler room. 
Shutting down of the old boiler plant containing the 
four horizontal boilers resulted in further economy. It 
released the time of the assistant operating engineer at 
that plant to such an extent that he has been able to 
take care of a portion of the mill transmission system, 
thus reducing costs in that direction. The total savings 
effected by the modernization of the boiler plant—that 
is, reduction in labor and fuel costs—have amounted to 
$41,000 a year, or 31% of previous operating expenses. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT— 


offers a new subject for discussion 
each month and gives readers’ com- 
ments on problems introduced in pre- 
vious issues. The subject opened in 
September is closed and a summary of 
contributed ideas is given on opposite 
page. Overseers and others are in- 
vited to discuss the subject presented 
under the heading “About Engineer- 
ing Studies” and other questions 
brought up in the super’s talks. Let- 
ters accepted and published will be 
paid for without regard to length. 
Brevity is desirable. 


Vv 


Promoting Second Hands 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

An organization should not have to go 
elsewhere to fill any of its higher posi- 
tions when vacancies occur. Once in a 
great while it may be necessary to do so, 
but this should be the exception rather 
than the rule. It reflects upon the general 
character of the organization to be com- 
pelled to hire overseers, superintendents 
and agents, instead of promoting them 
from within the mill. 

Every executive position should have a 
man in training to fill the job ahead as 
soon as it is open. Many: will say that 
this is a costly procedure. But is it any 
more costly than seeking here and there, 
trying this man and that man, until the 
right one is found? Is it any more costly 
than to have a disgruntled group of men 
who may have spent the greater part of 
their lives with one mill, giving the best 
that was in them, hoping against hope 
that when the boss moves up (or out) 
that their opportunity would come—only to 
find that an outsider got the job? Is it 
any more costly than to have a dissatisfied 
group of men who only put half-hearted 
effort into their work because of this great 
inequality? The answer to all of these 
questions is “no”! 

One of the greatest organizers that this 
country has ever known, Andrew Car- 
negie, considered his organization of men 
far superior to and greatly more valuable 
than any of his financial holdings. Mr. 
Carnegie realized that the position which 
he enjoyed was not due so much to his 
own technical knowledge, but more to his 
ability to get other men to do their very 
best for him, to cooperate with him, to 
follow out his instructions, and to follow 
that leadership which only good team- 
work can inspire. A. P. HENNEssS\ 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

If a vacancy occurs in a mill, and it is 
possible to fill it from within the or- 
ganization, I think it should be done, 
rather than to go outside for a man. Pro- 
moting men as vacancies occur gives an 
incentive for the rest of the workers, and 
tends to make everyone do his best. 

Bill’s objection that a man who has 
worked himself up cannot keep discipline 
among the men he worked with is rather 
weak, for while he may have trouble at 
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the overseers’ meeting. 


properties. 


firms. 


you to say, Pete?” 


developments. 


first, if he is the right kind of man and 
shows that he mears business, he will be 
able to get along fine. 

As to bringing new blood into the or- 
ganization, that sounds good, theoretically ; 
but if the man is the right type to deserve 
promotion, he will have kept abreast of the 
times by attending the meetings of textile 
men, visiting other mills, and reading the 
textile papers. With the wealth of ideas 
and news carried by the papers, a young- 
ster should be able to hold his own, and 
more. “SOUTHERNER.” 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

In selecting an overseer, the second 
hand should be the preferred candidate. 
He has been through a period of train- 
ing and has worked hard with the posi- 
tion of overseer as his goal. He has been 
loyal and faithful to his overseer and has 
relieved him of the petty and annoying 
details. He has learned from observation, 
study, and experience and is worthy of 
promotion. He has had a share in main- 
taining the quality standards and dis- 
cipline of his department. 

As a successful second hand, he has 
earned and kept the respect of his workers. 
He knows the routine and the important 


ABOUT ENGINEERING 


sé IT’S no secret that for several months some of our leading 

competitors have been taking business at prices considerably 
below our quotations,” Superintendent Chase said upon opening 
“Our system of determining manufac- 
turing costs, we believe, is accurate and as good as any method 
used by the other people, but the chief has begun to question 
the efficiency of our plant layout. 
the old man some pretty direct questions about our manufacturing 
He wants me to say whether or not I would welcome 
a study of our machinery organization by one of the engineering 
sefore giving my answer, however, I would like to know 
just how you fellows .feel toward the chief’s proposal to engage 
the services of an outside engineering organization. 


The bankers have been asking 


What have 


“If you had asked me a year ago,’ Pete declared, “I would 
have been opposed to the’ idea. There have been so many new 
developments in the industry, however, that I believe we would 
learn some things from the engineers. 
up with improvements in manufacturing technique but, after all, 
our jobs have kept us too close at home to follow all the new 
The engineers have studied conditions in many 
different mills, so they should be able to help us considerably, 


We have tried to keep 


details peculiar to his mill, because he has 


been brought up with them. He is am- 
bitious and reliable, else he would not have 
reached his present position. His promo- 
tion to overseer will inspire another young 
man in the mill to study and make some- 
thing of himself also. It will not disrupt 
the department, or interfere with the 
present well ordered system; whereas, if a 
man is hired from the outside, there wil! 
be an unsettled feeling among the workers 
“OVERSEER.” 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

There is sound reasoning in the views 
expressed by both Pete and Bill, and they 
have almost completely covered the ques- 
tion. But to be fair to both management 
and the workers, a happy medium must 
be striven for. We do well up here in 
New Hampshire and almost all of our 
mills can point with some pride to many 
of their prominent executives who have 
risen from the ranks. Occasionally we 
note the addition of a young graduate 
textile engineer in the mill, starting way 
down the ladder and spending a few years 
in the practical harness of hard work, and 
then taking a place in the management 
personnel. 
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STUDIES 


and certainly we would have 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by one of these manufac- 
turing reports. You know the 
3rown Mill was able to reduce 


machinery reorganizations that were recommended by the engi- 
neering firm engaged to make a study there last year.” 

“All the engineers that I’ve met, with one or two exceptions, 
Bill drawled. 
suggest a lot of changes that will not work out satisfactorily, 


were too theoretical,” 


and the mill is torn up as long 


pany is paying us to manufacture goods as cheaply as we can, 
not forgetting the quality standards of the mill, so why employ 
engineers to do the things we are supposed to do? 
we need some new machinery, but we’ve explained the situation 


to the chief, and he will spend 
when we can afford it. The 


unnecessary expense, in my opinion, the way things are now.” 


> Would you favor proposal to engage an outside engineer- 
ing firm to make a study of the machinery organization in 


your plant? 


It would seem that it is unfair to seek 


take trained overseers from our com- 
etitors who have spent considerable effort 
n training them over a period of years. 
)f course when trained overseers are out 
work, due to slack times and for other 
reasons, and they can show satisfactory 
ference, it is natural to want to obtain 
their services when we are in need of 
em. By all the laws of sound business, 
»wever, it is better to comb the forces 
ithin our own organization to see if we 
innot promote and encourage our men 
fill the vacancy. Too many firms allow 
od material in the shape of energetic 
cond hands and section men to become 
tagnated for the lack of assistance in 
eir every day work problems by sound 
iching from their superiors. As to a 
omoted man not being able to handle 
former fellow workmen, this is bunk, 
a man worthy of being promoted will 
ister that. CHARLES H. WILLEY. 


itor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| want to agree with Pete in saying 
it the second hand should get the pro- 
tion to the overseer’s place, if he is 
pable of handling the position. If a 
ond hand has successfully run his job 
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costs quite a bit as a result of 


“In the first place, they 


as they are around. The com- 


Of course 


the money for new equipment 
engineering services will add 


for several years, studied and prepared 
himself for a be:ter position, why go out- 
side and employ a new man who will come 
in and probably tear up a well organized 
department? He would spend money to 
get the department organized to suit him 
and still not get any better results than 
the second hand who is prepared for pro- 
motion could obtain with the organization 
he has grown up with. Let the company 
show its men that they can be pro- 
moted, and there will be a more contented 
and progressive set of employees. 
G. W. LEIstTEr. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
Whether a second hand should be pro- 
moted to overseer depends mostly upon 
whether or not he really has the qualifica- 
tions for advancement. A good second hand 
does not always make a good overseer. For 
instance, dyers have usually had varied 
experience in other mills, which has 
helped them considerably; and a_ second 
hand who has been at one mill during 
all his life is lacking in this respect. 
Although the second hand may know 
his job exceptionally well, I favor hiring 
the best man from an efficiently operated 
mill. Let the second hand seek advance- 


SUMMARY 


PrRoMOTING SEcoND HaAnps. Ap- 
proximately 67% of the letters urged 
the promotion of deserving second 
hands, as opposed to the policy of 
hiring overseers from other mills, 
expressing the opinion that promo- 
tions had an excellent effect upon the 
morale of the mill's personnel. It 
was pointed out that, if the second 
hand is the right type, he will have 
kept informed as to new develop- 
ments and, moreover, will have the 
ability to maintain discipline in his 
department. About 26% _ believed 
that the best man available should be 
given the position of overseer, regard- 
less of whether he had been with the 
mill a long time or was an overseer 
in another mill. Only 7% of the let- 
ters were in favor of employing men 
from other mills to fill vacancies, 
rather than promoting second hands. 
They advanced the theory that out- 
siders were not handicapped by pre- 
vious intimacy with the workers and, 
therefore, could handle them impar- 
tially. 


v 


ment as an overseer in another mill where 


he would be more respected by the 
workers. E. S. DuNLAp. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


In regard to promoting men to higher 
positions, it all depends upon the experience 
these men have had. For instance; [ 
have known cases in which second hands 
were promoted who had never had expe- 
rience outside of the mill in which they 
were promoted. These men would go 
along satisfactorily as long as the mill 
ran on one certain style of goods, but if 
the mill changed over to another construc- 
tion, they were completely lost. Of course, 
it is only fair to promote the second hand, 
provided he has had enough experience; 
if not, it is better to hire an outsider with 
plenty of experience. 


Francis J. McNEICE. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

In getting a néw overseer I believe in 
promoting a man who has been with the 
mill, instead of going elsewhere to hire 
a man. When an employee is sure of 
getting a better job, he is going to have 
more pep and take more interest in his 
position. As for having good discipline, 
if he has the ability to run the job, he 
will certainly have the ability to keep good 
discipline among the workers under him. 
I say, always promote when you have a 
man who deserves it. 


When you bring a man in from the out- 
side, you may discourage the men in your 
own organization and everyone knows that 
this may have results that have far-reach- 
ing effects. Cy We 
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THE PERSONAL 


Appott TURNER, president of the Brad- 
ley Mig. Co., has been elected also presi- 
dent of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Col- 
umbus, Ga. He succeeds his father-in-law, 
W. C. Bradley, as head of that concern. 
Mr. Bradley was elected chairman of the 
board of the Eagle & Phenix Mills. 


\. O. Dawson, president of Canadian 
Cottons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., was re- 
elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Chamber « 
Commerce, during the recent annual con- 
vention held in Halifax, N. S. 


J. M. GameEwett has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of Alexander Mig. Co., 
Forest City, N. C., but will continue to 
make his headquarters in Lexington, N. C., 
where he is treasurer of the Erlanger Cot- 
ton Mills 


JuLTAN Ropertson, general manager of 
the North Carolina Finishing Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest 
City, N. C. 

\BNER Nasu, formerly with the Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and previously 
with the Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., has been elected assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the Alexander 
Mig. Co., Forest City, N. C. 

I. W. Ropert, Jr., Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., 1s vice-chairman of the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District of the Robertson 
Industrial Rehabilitation Committee ap- 
pointed at the instance of Pres. Hoover 
PHEODORE SWANN, of Swann Chemical 
Co., is chairman 


CHARLES BitrMan, of Cone Export & 
Commission Co., New York, has been re- 
elected president of the Downtown Tex- 
tile Credit Group, Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing held at the Arkwright Club. Other 
officers elected are Wi1Lt1AM F. EGELHOFER, 
of Henry Glass & Co., first vice-president : 
GrOoRGE L. Mitier, of Charles Chipman 
Sons Co., Inc., second vice-president : 
(GEORGE BrREITENBUSH, of Minot, Hooper & 
Co., reelected treasurer and H. J. Piscuet 

f Joshua Bailey & Co., secretary. 

L. B. Kennincron, Cochran, Ga., was 
recently elected president of the newly- 
organized Georgia Cotton Ginners Asso 
ciation which held its initial meeting in 
Macon, Ga. B. S. Dosrs, Athens, is first 
vice-president and F. N. Watkins, Macon, 
Is secretary. 


Dr. L. A. Korppre., general manager of 
Ia France Plushes, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont.. 
since 1927, has resigned and will be re- 
placed by Harry N. UBELACKER, sales and 
office manager 


RusseL_t FE. DILi, executive vice-presi- 
dent of John N. Stearns & Co., silks, has 
also been elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Dai-Ichi Raw Silk Corp. 
of America, New York importers of Jap- 
anese, Chinese and Caucasian silks 


Marvin A. Younc, connected with J. & 
J. Cash, Inc., Belleville, Ont., Canada, in 
various capacities for a number of vears, 
has been appointed sales manager 

D ADAMSON ParRKYN, Manchester, 
England, was elected to the board of direc 
tors of the Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., at 
the annual general meeting in Three Rivers. 
Canada 
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ROBERT ROUT WEST, new .presi- 
dent of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va. Born in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 30, 1893, Mr 
West was graduated from Harvard 
in 1915. His textile experience has 
included positions with Lawton Mills, 


Plainfield, Conn Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C Roxbury Carpet Co., 
Saronville, Mass.; and as ageut and 
treasurer of Lancaster? Vills, Clin- 
fon, Mass Ur. West went to Dan- 
ville Vai 10. 1930, as assistant to 
H. R. Fitzgerald, late president He 


was elected a director on Jan. 22, 
1931, and made vice-president and 
production manage) In this ca- 


pacity, he succeeded to the active 
control of operations two months 
later upon the sudden death of M) 
Fitzgerald, at which time James 1 
Pritchett was elected president and 
treasure) Upon the death of Mr. 
Pritchett, Sept 25. 1932, as the re- 
sult of an automobile accident, Mi 
West was elected to succeed him as 
president and treasurer, with John 
VW. Miller, Jr.. of Richmond, Va., as 
chairman of the board. 


Qniver P. GREENWOoop has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
New York Insulated Wire Co., Walling 
ford, Conn. D. F. Davis, formerly of the 
Davis-Jones Co., Providence, R. I., insu- 
lated wire, has been named general man- 
ager in charge of sales, and Ratpnu H. 
Mounr, formerly of the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., Pawtucket, R. I.. and Marion, 
Ohio, is the new factory superintendent. 


FREDERICK W. Easton of Pawtucket, 
R. |., former president of the Waypoyset 
Mig. Co., and prominent in the industrial 
life of the city, has been elected honorary 
president for life by the Blackstone Val- 
ley Safety Council. The election was in 
connection with Mr. Easton's 80th birth- 
day, which occurred this month. 


I.. LinseE WeEtp has been elected treas- 
urer and general manager of Suncook 
(N. H.) Mills, Inc., succeeding W. Rop- 
MAN PraAsopy. Mr. Peabody continues as 
a director. Mr. Weld has been a director 
of the company for the last five years, 
and will have offices at 70 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass 
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A. E. CuTHBertson has succeeded the 
late C. V. HarprneG as president of Hard- 
ing Carpets, Inc., Brantford, Ont., Canada 
He will continue as general manager. 


W. Irvinc ButLvrarp, former treasurer 
of National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, has retired as vice-president of 
the Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. oi 
Chicago. He will devote his time to the 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. and Williamsville 
3uff Mfg. Co., both of Danielson, Conn. 
of which he is treasurer. 


A. C. LINEBURGER was reelected presi- 
dent and S. P. STrowe, secretary-treasurer 
of the Climax Spinning Co. and the Ma- 
jestic Mfg. Co., Belmont, N. C., at their 
recent annual meetings. 


WALTER STUNZI, president Stunzi Sons 
Silk Co., New York, has been appointed 
to the silk committee of the Textile Color 
Card Association. Davin Tuomas, of C. K 
Eagle & Co., succeeds WALTER P. TAYLOR 
on that committee. 


S. Bruce Smart has been elected treas- 
urer of Fruit-of-the-Loom Mills, Inc., to 
succeed CHARLES G. Topp, resigned. 
WitttaAmM S. SpATCHER has been elected 
secretary, succeeding Mr. Smart. Col 
Todd started business in 1878 with Coffin, 
Altemus & Co., which later became Con- 
verse & Co. He has the possibly unique 
distinction of having had a business ad 
dress on Worth St. for 54 years. Hi 
now plans to grow grape fruit in Texas 


G. Waker Wricut has succeeded the 
late H. T. Por as secretary of the F. W 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


ARIE CONTANT has resigned as business 
manager and buyer of the Millbanl 
Bleachery, Lodi, N. J. Mr. Contant 
rounded out 23 years of service with 
Millbank in October. 


Rex H. Pewz has resigned from Cannot 
Mills, Inc., after four years as merchan- 
dising manager of that organization’s sheet 
and pillowcase department. Prior to join 
ing Cannon he was for a number of years 
with Pacific Mills, in charge of sheets and 
pillowcases. 


Apert J. MALLEY, Spr. for the last 
four years general superintendent of fin- 
ishing at the Washington mill of the 
American Woolen Co., is now assistant 
superintendent of finishing at Arlington 
Mills, Laurence, Mass. 


Trace Apams has been named _ vice- 
president of Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass. He is also plant manager 


WittrAm FE. Ger, for many years with 
the American Woolen Co., has opened an 
office in his own name in Cincinnati from 
which he will handle lines of H. W. T 
Mali & Co., and Peerless Woolen Mills 
in adjacent markets. 


Avucust H. ScHLueter, former sales 
manager of Combier & Co., has joine 
the sales force of Stunzi Sons Silk Co 


New York. 


J. R. Moore has retired as  secretar) 
and treasurer of Alexander Mig. Co 
Forest City, N. C., after many years 1 
the mill business with that company and 
previously with the Henrietta Mills, Caro- 
leen, N. C. 
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Chattanooga Textile Association. 








Henley, John Chrosniak, Robert 
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kk. H. Homme has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of Mer- 
Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. He was 
for many years chief executive for two 
large chain store organizations. 


ury 


BANNON, now with Defiance 

Barrowsville, Mass., will suc- 
ceed Harry R. PiIncKNEy, who recently 
resigned, as manager of the Lincoln 
k. I.) Bleachery & Dye Works of the 
Lonsdale Company. WIuILLIAM BANNON, 
now in charge of the Mansfield Bleachery, 
will take the place of JoHN BANNON at 
the Barrowsville plant, in addition to his 
luties at the Mansfield Bleachery. 


JOHN 
TY) 
Bleachery, 


W. McELHAnnon, formerly agent of 

Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., has 
een appointed plant manager of the Selma 
\ffg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


7 


JosEPH GEISLER, Providence, R. I., for- 
merly with the Clyde Print Works, has 
heen appointed general manager of the 
Standard Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J 

lorEsT W. Boyp, sales manager of the 

anza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., for the 

t six years, has resigned to re-enter 

yarn brokerage business. He. will 
tablish an office in Providence. 

RED Ho_meEs, wool buyer for the Hills- 
wrough Mills, Wilton, N. H., has re- 

ned and accepted a similar position with 

Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harrisville, 
R. ] 
{. R. Hart, superintendent, Durham 
C.) Cotton Mfg. Co., recently re- 
ned to accept a similar position with the 
\iken plant of the United Merchants & 
nufacturers, Inc., Bath, S. C. 
©. WILLIAMS, superintendent of the 
Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. C., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. C. 
\RTHUR A. Roperts, purchasing agent 
he Lafayette Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
I. has become associated with the 
Iston Oil & Chemical Co. of Boston 
sales representative. 
HARLES J. EpwWarps, 
lent of the Eastern Finishing 


former superin- 


Works, 


Kenyon, R. I., is now in charge of the 
ting and solvent water-proofing de- 
tments of the Southeastern Finishing 


an afhliated plant, at Huntsville, Ga. 


CHARNEsS has joined the Montreal 
staff of the Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. 
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Anderson won the cup with a score of 131. 
in order Neil Thomas, Henry Bryan, Howard Cappel, D. O. Blevins, 
Thos. A. Bowles, A. M. Bryan, Frank Cater, John 





Nine of the prize winners at the recent golf tournament held by the 


The winners totalled 16. R. C. 


Other winners follow 


Lovell, F. G. 


Baker, Lelan Coggins, Scott 


Probasco, Sam Diggle and Adolph Scholler. 


He was previously Montreal sales 
ager for Brupbacher Silk Mills, Ltd. 


manh- 


G. Hornsy_p, designer at the Monad- 
nock Mills, Claremont, N. H., has resigned 
to become chief designer for Thomas J. 
Capper, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 





J. H. FacGan, superintendent of the 
spinning division of Union Mills Co., Mon- 
roe, N. C., has accepted a similar position 


with Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C. 


C. E. Davis is new superintendent of the 
Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton Mills, succeeding 
J. B. Knicut, resigned. 


L. H. Smart, Concord, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of Carter Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


L. V. Rocers has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
to become night overseer of weaving at 
the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Frep Lioyp, Metheun, Mass., has been 
promoted to overseer of the dyeing de- 
partment at the Assabet Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass. 


ERNEST H. MILLER, connected with the 
Associated Dyeing & Printing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., for five years, has resigned. 

R. A. LittLeyoun, formerly overseer of 
weaving, Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 
S. C., has accepted similar position with 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., No. 4 plant. 

W. W. Harris, formerly overseer of 
spinning, F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville 
S. C., has accepted a similar position with 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C 


Obituary 


ArTHUR H. Lowe, aged 79, only man 
in the industry who has been president 


of both the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers and of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, died 
at his home in Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 27. 
He was born in Rindge, N. H., 1853. In 
1879 with John Parkhill and T. R. B 


Dole he formed the Parkhill Mfg. Co., a 
leading gingham producer, of which he 
was treasurer and manager. Mr. Lowe 
also organized the Lowe Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. and served treasurer. He 
was partner in the former commission 
house of J. Harper Poor & Co. 


as 


WILLIAM) STURSBERG, aged 85 years, 
president of W. Stursberg, Schell & Co., 
died Oct. 9 at his home in Great Neck, 
L. I. He was born in Germany in 1847 
and entered his grandfather's importing 
firm in New York as a boy. The firm 
of which he was president was formed in 
1893. Its predecessor built the Germania 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass., in 1865. Mr. 
Stursberg was treasurer of that mill and 
president of Livingston Worsted Co., 
Washington, R. I. 


GeorGE C. HeErTzeEL, aged 74 years, pres- 
ident and founder of George C. Hetzel 
Co., Chester, Pa., died at his home in 
Ridley Park, Pa., Oct. 20. He was ‘long 
prominent in the woolen industry. 


THEODORE TIEDEMANN, 8&4 years old, 
chairman of the board of Theo. Tiedermann 
& Sons, silk and rayon commission mer- 
his 


chants died at home in Greenwich, 
Conn., on Oct. 15. 
FRANCIS CoopER PINKHAM, aged 72 


years, a pioneer cotton goods commission 
merchant, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 


11. He was associated in succession with 
Amidon, Love & Co., Converse, Stanton 
& Cullen, W. H. Burgess & Co., and 


Tatum, Pinkham & Greey. 


SAMUEL EISEMAN, 72 
dean of the silk 


in New York. 


aged years, a 
industry, died recently 
In 1881 he formed the 
firm of Samuel Eiseman & Bro., which 
in 1917 became Samuel Eiseman & Co 
and liquidated in 1928. He had lately been 
New York manager for the Waldrich 
Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J. 

JAMES JAMISON, aged 70 years, prom- 
inent in the hosiery field since 1887, died 
Oct. 23 at his home in East Orange. He 
was associated with the Thomas S. Fuller 
Dept., of Speilman & Co. in the 90s. This 
firm later became James Jamison & Co. 

GEORGE WRIGHT, 67 years old, since 
1903 president of Davis & Furber Ma- 
chine Co., died at North Andover, Mass., 
Oct. 16. He joined the machinery firm 
in 1880, but had been retired from active 
business for the last 20 years. 

3ENJAMIN HALLIWELL, president and 
tneasurer of the Halliwell Worsted Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., died recently at Lincoln 


ApotpHuUs Nott Woop, aged 86 years, 


first president of Gaffney (S.C.) Mfg 
Co. on its organization in 1892, died at 
his home in Gaffney on Oct. 7. 

LEvERETT A. BriccGs, treasurer of the 
Ashaway (R. I.) Woolen Co., died on 


Oct. 5, in his 75th year. 


ABEL PETERSON RHYNE, aged 89, one of 
the founders of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, and its vice-presi- 
dent, 1897-1899, died at his home at Mount 
Holly, N. C., after a brief illness. 

GeorceE H. ZIMMERMAN, aged 82, for 
over 43 vears treasurer of Union Mig. Co., 
Frederick, Md., hosiery, died at his home 
in Frederick, Oct. 27. He was one of 
the founders of the company in 1887. 

GeorcE W. Davis, treasurer of Henry 
A. Davis Sons Co., Providence (R. I.), 
woolen manufacturers, died in Providence 
Oct. 21. He was 68 years old. 
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Washington 


SEES CHALLENGE TO 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


By Paul Wooton, 


I ashington Correspondent, TEXTILE WoRLD 


@ This is the first of a series of monthly letters from our Wash- 


ington correspondent. 


Through these letters, it is hoped that 


readers may be kept in touch with thinking in the national cap- 
ital; and may be supplied with an interpretation of events there. 
Readers are invited to suggest subjects on which they desire 


information.—Editor. 


7 ERE any industry, other than 
textiles, operating at nearly 100% 
of single shift capacity, it would 

be sitting on the top of the world sing 
ing “Happy Days Are Here Again.’ 
he reason the textile industry is still in 
the doldrums, despite its relative activ- 
ity, is attributed by those in Washington 
who study such things, to destructive 
competition and to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of -what could be accomplished in 
the fields of distribution and utilization. 
The textile industry is quick to utilize 
the newest ideas in mechanization but 
it is slow to see the need of better tech- 
nology, they say. Any number of schools 
have chemical engineering courses, for 
instance, but where can graduate work 
in spinning technology be obtained ? 
here is only one school with a graduate 
course in cotton technology. As a result 
there are plenty of men who know how 
to run looms and who know how to 
weave but few have studied the proper- 
ties of the cotton fiber. 

While the need for thorough-going 
research is seen as the most important 
lesson of the depression, the hard times 
also have emphasized again that some 
way must be found of keeping produc- 
tion in step with consumption. This is 
interpreted to mean that there must not 
only be intelligent cooperation but more 
attention has to be paid to market analy- 
sis and to new uses. 

Customer practices have changed 
greatly since the beginning of the de 
pression, it is pointed out. Buying 
naturally was on a hand-to-mouth basis 
when prices were declining. This was 
true of all commodities. It is stated by 
market analysts that two weeks of 
normal retail buying at nearly any time 
during the last two years would have 
depleted the retail stocks of three-fourths 
of the principal items carried in the 
average retail establishment. Improve- 
ment in delivery services, particularly 
for small consignments, and the greater 
use of these forms of delivery since the 
depression, are expected to result in even 
lower normal stocks than were carried 
prior to 1930. There is no longer much 
uncertainty about the prompt handling 
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of shipments. The influence which will 
build up stecks is the realization on the 
part of the buyer that the price is likely 
to be higher when his next purchase is 
made. 
Vv 

Despite the times, textile specialists in 
Washington feel that the possibilities of 
new uses and of the export trade con- 
tinue to offer great potentialities to the 
American textile industry. While the 
volume of exports has fallen off greatly, 
the American export trade in textiles 
has suffered less than has that of any 
other exporting country. A slowness 
on the part of the industry to adopt sug- 
gestions for new uses is reported. For 
instance, it is claimed that there is no 
reason why shoes should not be packed 
in canton flannel pockets. Buyers of 
silverware have come to expect that 
their purchases will be delivered in a 
canton flannel container. There is even 
more reason, it is argued, why shoes 
should be similarly merchandised. The 
container could be tacked on the wall of 
the closet to afford a convenient place to 


keep the shoes, while an extra one 
could be used as a shoe “rag.” In 


normal times shoe sales average three 
pairs per capita per year in the United 
States. If manufacturers could be in- 
duced to put even their better grades of 
shoes in such containers a steady market 
for a million yards of material might be 
created. The initiative should come 
from the textile industry. 

It is recognized by textile specialists 


“None disputes that the anti-trust 
statues make it dificult to keep 
production in line with consump- 
tion but much can be done, authori- 


ties believe, under conditions as 
they exist at present... . Were 
agreements as to prices entirely 


legal, there would always be the 
bootlegger. One swallow may not 
make a summer but one price-cut 
seems to be the signal for everyone 
to follow suit.” 





in Washington that much good work is 
being done in research and in promoting 
new uses. The underlying purpose ot 
the comment here on this subject is to 
stimulate the industry to more intensive 
efforts. 

Vv 

None disputes that the anti-trust stat- 
utes make it difficult to keep production 
in line with consumption but much can 
be done, authorities believe, under con- 
ditions as they exist at present. Even 
were the Sherman act repealed outrig/t, 
it would not be a panacea for over-pro- 
duction as is evidenced in the United 
Kingdom. The British have no anti- 
trust statutes and, in fact, encourage 
constructive cooperation among produc- 
ers, but it has not solved the over-pro- 
duction problem. Were agreements is 
to prices entirely legal, there always 
would be the bootlegger. One swallow 
may not make a summer but one price 
cut seems to be the signal for everyone 
to follow suit. 

It is suggested that textile manufac- 
turers might be well advised were they 
to confer with manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles. There has been no charge that 
the automobile manufacturers are vio- 
lating the anti-trust laws but neverthe- 
less they have been able to keep their 
production in close relationship with de 
mand. There are other industries that 
have made great progress toward the 
realization of reasonable profits when 
they are operating at anything like ave: 
age capacity. It is true that there are 
1,200 cotton mills and only two score 
manufacturers of automobiles. It 1s ad- 
mitted that this makes the task more 
complex but that offers even more rea 
son, it is argued, why the textile indus- 
try should be making a careful study 
of its problem to coordinate production 
and sales. When producers will cut up 
their goods into short lengths so that 
they may be shipped abroad as remnants, 
the feeling is that it is time to do some 
thing to get the business on a healthier 
basis. 

v 

A depression promotes constructive 
thinking and reports reaching Washing- 
ton indicate that textile manufacturers 
are thinking more seriously than ever 
before on the fundamental problems that 
surround their business. There never 
was a better opportunity, it is suggested, 
for textile manufacturers to join with 
manufacturers in other lines to plan for 
closer cooperation between industry and 
agriculture. Twenty-five percent of the 
people are on farms and another 25% 
are dependent upon agriculture so that 
50% of the people are in no position 
to buy from industry when agriculture 
is prostrate. There is talk of an “Insti- 
tute for Industrial Integration” which 
would be representative of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. Since agri! 
culture is just as dependent upon indus 
try as industry is upon agriculture, tl 
thinking element among the farmers 
would be expected to contribute ther 
full part in such an undertaking. The 
situation which surrounds all these 
fundamental activities cannot be ani 
lvzed with the naked eye. Some addi 
tional instrumentality must be provided. 
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Display room for Seamloe carpets in L. C. Chase & Co. offices showing 


KEYING 


Washington Bi-Centennial rug 


Lextile Selling Offices 


TO MODERN MERCHANDISING 


\ustralian 
black beanwood with chromium trim replaces the 


Hite textile selling scene has changed. 


eolden oak and brass of a bygone day. Straight 
ed simplicity in furniture and decoration is a far cry 
m the voluptuous roll-tops and multitudinous gadgets 
it filled offices three decades ago. ‘There is now 
nscious effort to cur 
| details so that undis 
rbed attention of the 
yer may focus on the 
ids the office has to 
11 
The new spirit has 
wn largely as a twin 
ther to the newer 
rchandising plans and 
thods. Display of the 
duct—not only in re 
lers’ windows and in 
tional advertising 
ha, but in its own 
e office—has become 
st. important. The 
imped, 
e is something of an 
x to the industry's 
attitude. 
e manifestation of 


modernized 


chandising 


new spirit is now 


INQ 
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to be found in every commission house or mill sales 
office. It may be only one illuminated showcase or a 
French type telephone in an otherwise Victorian layout, 
or it may be a completely custom-made outfit im 


harmonizing pattern from door knobs to display cabinets. 
with luxurv and charm given free rein In the best 


1 
} 


creations, however, sight 


is never lost ot the fact 


190? Roll-tops, gas lights, and gadgets that this is a stage-set 


galore—no decoration, no display 


ting for the sale ot FOO! 
and for the daily conduct 
of business. 

Interviews with sev 
eral executives respon 
sible for offices which 
have been born anew 
within the last 12 months 
disclose that layout 1s 
the most important 
single factor in the 
Subordinate t 
proper and efficient lay 


change 


out, comes a_ pleasing 
scheme for decoration 
lhe decorator or archi 
tect can do much to make 
lone corridors look short, 
to use suitable color com 


1 


binations in walls an 
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hangings, to utilize an awkward column in such a w: 
as to make it seem that the column is an essenti 
in the picture rather than something that at first mi 
seem a hopeless barrier to symmetry. However, tl 
appearance, which often seems the end of office mo 
ernization, is after all only a means to cover the ba 
skeleton of a really efficient arrangement and to tran 
‘late the spirit of the organization into an impressi 
which customers absorb without effort. The layo 
must result in saving steps and time; the decorati 
must be the proper setting to facilitate reception ©! 
customers and sale of goods. 

Though the formula is simple, its applications and 
results are innumerable. For any one location there 
are probably a limited number of layouts that will 
serve to best advantage, but there are infinite ways in 
which space may be colored, draped, lighted, carpeted, 
and equipped with desks, cabinets, files, tables, chairs 
etc. Let it be said in passing that a modern office 
need not necessarily be “modernistic.”” That is only 
one type of decorative scheme ; others (many without 
particular names) serve equally well and are regarded 
quite as up-to-the-minute. Some offices are done 
in “early American’; many continue to use success- 
fully the simple and common business furniture that 
is so devoid of decoration as to place it in no par 
ticular period. 

Offices. are also being currently planned on = two 
diverse but equally successful schemes. There is on 
one hand the open office space broken by partitions 
and attractively furnished in good business taste, and 





on the other the office composed of a series of small 
completely walled rooms done in the intimate manner 
of a living room or library. The Pacific Mills is an 
example of the former; Berkshire Knitting Mills of 
the latter. Both are illustrated on these pages along 





with other representative types of current practice 
Sales-floor of Fruit-of-the-Loom Mills Street-window displays by mull offices where loca- 
tion permits them are innovations of the last) few 
years. Not so long ago, a visitor to the Worth Street 





Pacifie Milly sales and display space Sidney Blumenthal & Co. salesroom entrance 
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Hl. R. Mallinson & Co's. New York sales and executive office showing display of goods 
on tables and in windows fronting on Fifth Avenue 


istrict In New York would not have seen a vard of 


\ 
\ 


ods from one end of the section to the other unless 
packing case cracked open in unloading frown truck 
sidewalk. “Today many of the windows are models 
artistry in what can be done in attractive display of 
rd-goods. ‘They are consciously “models,” as it is 
ped the retailer may be inspired thereby to go and 
likewise. That display is a vital merchandising factor 
indicated by the experience of one drapery firm which 
| its office revamped by an interior decorator. This 


Credit men in Commercial Factors” office 


ember, 1932 





firm) was persuaded against its will to frame four 
drapery patterns for hanging in its sales room. The 
sales manager later admitted that enough business was 
done 6n one of these patterns alone in the first month 
to pay for the entire redecorating job. The skeptic may 
say that that pattern would have sold well anyhow, but 
the sales manager gives credit to the display. 

The trend is to drape, upholster and carpet inthe 
null’s own product where possible. One mill made up 
several hundred yards of a curtain fabric duplicating a 





American Bemberg and American Glanzstoff Corps. 
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An office in Berkshire Knitting Mills’ suite 


foreien sample submitted by the decorator in order that 
all fabrics in its office might come from its own looms. 
Ravon firms make good use of their offices to show the 
practical use of ravon fabrics in interior decoration. A 

en's wear manufacturer has urged that his salesmen 
dress in their null’s products \nd so goes the effort to 
shi the buver not merely swateh books but the fabrics 


part in changing 
\mong the work 


plaved an important 


] 


¢ appearance otf textile sales offices. 


one by Bess Types Blackburn is Pacific Malls and 
the Loon: Mills. while [I.. C. Chase & Co. and 
(00d \Vorsted Mulls have heen decorated under the 


Nee { | leanot lle \laire 





Where Jantzen Knitting Mills lines are sold 


Of course the job must be made to pay for itself in S 
efficiency of layout and attraction to customers. 
thing well displaved is half sold” said some unsung 
Shakespeare, and the principle 1s working out in numet1 p 
ous offices. 
\long with the trend to better display come new effi 
clencies in specially designed office furniture, cabinets 
tables for 
sample books, double-duty furniture to avoid travel fron 


files or bookeases to desks, Cre. 


for garments and sample pieces, desks and 
Lighting schemes ar 
carefully thought out to serve both beauty and_ utility. 
The office is made comfortable and usable. It is no 
longer just a place to hang your hat; it 1s a place to liv 


and work. 


Goodall Worsted Co. display of Palm Beach suits 
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INDUSTRY-WIDE EVENTS 


Replacement Equipment 
Buying Continues 


The trend toward purchase of textile 
ejuipment for replacement purposes, 
hich set in very shortly after the im- 
provement in demand was first felt, 
continues to be noticeable. The volume 
such buying is still relatively small, 
and can hardly be designated as a 
major movement, but the scattered in- 
tances continually being reported are 
encouraging to those who recognize the 
tremendous need for plant moderniza- 
mn in all branches of the industry. 


U.S. Institute Holds 
Annual Meeting 


Dr. E, B. Millard, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was the principal 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of 
he U. S. Institute for Textile Research 
held in New York Nov. 3. His subject 

is “What Organized Scientific Re- 
search Can Do for the Textile In- 

ustry.” 

Other features included a symposium 

“Scientific Textile Research in 

‘rogress or Planned,” in which Frank- 

W. Hobbs, Prof. Louis A. Olney 

d Dr. W. E. Emley participated; a 
symposium on “A Program of Eco- 

mic Research for the Textile In- 
lustry,” discussion of which was in- 

duced by Paul T. Cherington; and a 

ort by Harold DeW. Smith on that part 

the recent meeting ef the Faraday So- 
in England devoted to the colloidal 
ects of textile chemistry. 


Commuttee D-13 Meets 
At Akron 


(he fall meeting of Committee D-13 
the American Society for Testing 
terials, held at Akron, Ohio, Oct. 
28, was well attended, over 50 mem- 
and guests being present. The 
gram included subcommittee meet- 
general sessions, plant inspection 
, and banquet. 
was announced at the meeting that 
ubcommittee on rayon is working 
method for determining the fiber 
ent of rayon yarn and fabric, i.e., 
residue after removing water and 
In response to an invitation from 
rayon subcommittee of the Amer- 
Association of Textile Chemists 
‘Olorists, A, M. Tenney has been 
inted as representative of Com- 
ee D-13. A complete revision of 
rayon specifications is being under- 


e subcommittee on cotton yarns 
perfected its arrangements for the 
tion of a range of yarns, and data 
nm, and will test these under 
ard conditions with the idea of 
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proposing possible revisions of the 
Draper strength tables. 


The subcommittee on tire fabrics is 


working on calibration methods for 
both tire cord and horizontal testing 
machines; specifications for holland 


cloths; and strength standards for tire 
cord made from various types ot raw 
cotton. 

* 


Power Show Timely 


In view of the necessary postponement 
of modernization of industrial power 
plants during the last few years, it is 
felt that today industry is handicapped 
by much depreciated and obsolete power 
equipment. Since there are numerous 
indications that the upward turn in 
business has set in, it is believed that 
the tenth annual National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, to 
he held at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 5 to 10, will be opportune. 


Discuss Long Draft 


The important subject of single rov- 
ing versus double roving for long-draft 
spinning and the progress made toward 
the application of long draft to roving 
were discussed by the Textile Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at its technical meeting on 
Oct. 19, in the Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C., during the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition. The discussion con- 
sisted mainly of a paper, published on 
page 72 of this issue, by J. L. Truslow, 
research engineer of Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. The meet- 
ing was presided over by J. A. McPher- 


Textile Calendar 


Cotton Manufacturers Assn. of 
N. C. annual business meeting Car- 
olina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 
17 and 18, 1932. 


National Association of Woolen & 


Worsted Overseers, annual meeting, 
American House, Boston, Nov. 19, 
1932. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, annual meet- 
ing, Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 2 and 
3, 1933. 

Tenth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 5 to 10, 1932. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, annual meeting, New 
York, week Dec. 5 to 10, 1932. 


Silk Assn. of America, annual 
dinner, New York, January, 1933. 

National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, exposition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Feb. 13 to 17, 1933. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 


mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Apr. 
24 to 28, 1933 (tentative). 


National Cotton Week, May 15 to 


20, 1933. 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, annual meeting, Stevens 


Hotel, Chicago, June 26 to 30, 1933. 
Fourteenth Exposition of Chemi- 

‘al Industries, Grand Central Pal- 

ace, New York, Dec. 4 to 9, 1933. 





son, engineer with J, E. Sirrine & Co. 
and chairman of the Greenville Section. 

At a dinner in the evening, of which 
H. D. Learnard, research engineer of 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., was toast- 
master, two papers were presented dis- 
cussing the position of and opportunities 
for the engineer; viz., “Ground Floor 
of Engineering,” by Eugene O’Brien, 
editor of Southern Power Journal, At- 
lanta, Ga., and “Engineer’s Relation to 
Public and Profession,” by W. S. Lee, 
vice-president and chief engineer, Duke 
Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers Meet at Boston 


Several of the latest developments in 
textile machinery were discussed by 
the Boston Section and the Textile 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, meeting at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Oct. 27. The 
following papers were presented: “Tex- 
tiles as They Are,” by Prof. E. R. 
Schwarz, of M.I.T.; “Recent Develop- 
ments in Spinning,” by James L. Trus- 
low, of Whitin Machine Works; “The 
All-Electric Dye Jig,” by C. E. Robin- 
son, of Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co.; and “Variable-Speed Spinning,” 
by C. L. Irwin, of Reeves Pulley Co. 


a 
Sees Continued Credit 
Caution Necessary 


No matter whether the present im- 
proved demand in textiles is permanent 
or temporary, a credit man should main- 
tain the same conservatism as has pre- 
vailedl during the last year, in the 
opinion of Robert G. Blumenthal, vice- 
president of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp., who spoke at the first 
fall meeting of the New York Chapter 
of the National Institute of Credit. 

“TI do not conceive it as the function 
of the credit man to check credits which 
can be repaid only if the turn has 
come,’ said Mr. Blumenthal. “His 
business is not to become a partner in 
the firm that he checks. His credit 
judgment should be based on the ability 
of the debtor to repay even under ad- 
verse conditions.” 


Eames Elected Safety 
Section President 


Dr. Charles H. Eames, president of 
Lowell Textile Institute, was elected 
general chairman of the textile section 
of the National Safety Council at the 
meeting held last month in Chicago. 

Speakers at the sessions included 
M. W. Heiss, of Proximity Mfg. Co.; 
Herbert A. Spears, of Warwick Mills; 
T. T. Trolinger, of American Bemberg 
Corp. and American Glanzstoff Corp.; 
and FE, G. Padgett, director of safety, 
North Carolina Industrial Commission. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Automobile Carpet 


Technical Editor: 

Some time ago the writer saw a piece 
of automobile carpet, woven two-shot, with 
a brussels face, which had been made using 
a filling pick to form the face in place of 
the customary wire or wire motion. Could 
you advise us whether the change can be 
made on a heavy type, plain four-harness 
loom? We are of the belief that this 
weave can be effected by changing the 
Ic are of the opinion that 27 in. or 
style, or width, universally used 
(7920) 

This automobile carpet could be made on 
a heavy type of four-harness loom with 
single shuttle box, although it can be more 
satisfactorily produced on looms provided 
with shuttle-box motions. It has been 
made mainly on ingrain looms, the second 
shuttle used enabling a very bulky filling 
to be inserted under the wool warp only, 
to provide the brussels or loop effect 
(picks 1 and 4 of weave). Such a fabric 
will be produced by the weave shown in 
Fig. 1 with the following particulars: first 
and second warp ends, 8/3 cotton; third 
end, 40/2 wool-waste yarn; fourth end, 
three ends 14-lb. jute; first and fourth 
filling picks, heavy paper yarn: second, 
third, fifth, and sixth picks, 12-lb. jute. 
(Crosses in Fig. 1 represent warp up.) 

Fig. 1 shows the ordinary tapestry or 
brussels weave with a first and fourth pick 
inserted extra to take the heavy filling in 
place of the wire. An extra pick of jute 
can be used if the looms have no shuttle- 
box motions, this extra pick also weaving 
under the wool warp only. For these first 
and fourth picks a bulky, usually paper, yarn 
has been used, although a heavy, full waste 
varn would serve as well. The most suit- 
able of the other possible filling yarns is 
a single jute thread around 10 to 12 Ib., 
assuming that the carpet wanted is around 
180 to 200 dents, based on a 27-in. width 
and about a 6- to 8-wire fabric. Suitable 
warp yarns would be 8/3 for the cotton 
(binder yarns) and 2-ply face yarn reel- 
ing around 40 yd. per oz. in the 2-ply state, 
made probably from reworked wools and 
wastes, with the addition of probably 
waste jute stocks for economy's sake, and 
three ends of 14- to 16-lb. jute working 
as one thread for the fourth end. 

lf cams can be more conveniently 
mounted to repeat on three picks, then the 
weave in Fig. 2 with the following par- 
ticulars will work: first warp end, 8/3 
cotton; second end, 40/2 wool-waste yarn: 
third end, three ends 14-lb. jute; first 
filling pick, paper yarn (or 12-lb. jute): 
second and third picks, 12-lb. jute. This 
weave is more likely to have bad places in 
it requiring mending, as where two cotton 
ends are used in a dent one can be out for 
a few picks without making a real bad 
place, whereas such a defect always shows 
where only one cotton end is used. The 
take-up of the single cotton thread would 
he almost twice that of each of the two 
cotton ends in the first weave. 

Three separate beams for cotton face 
varn and jute would have to be provided 
for in each instance. The greatest tension 
should be on the jute let-off to form the 
base of the carpet, which should lie flat in 
the finished state. There should be suffi- 


cams. 
7 4g the 
for this type of carpeting. 
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cient tension on the cotton let-off to bind 
the face and back picks (that is, picks 
2 and 3 and 5 and 6 in the first weave) 
reasonably well. Tension on the face yarn 
should be quite light to give as much brus- 
sels effect as possible. It should be borne 
in mind that either of these weaves adds 
50% to the shuttling as compared with 
wire-motion carpets. 

The basic carpet width for describing 
all carpet or rug weaving particulars is 
27 in., but these automobile carpets are de- 
manded in rolls of a width to fit the needs 
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Fig. 1. Tapestry or Fig. 2. Weave re- 
brussels weave with peating on three 
extra picks picks 


oi the car maker, which, according to the 
type of car and the place it will be put 
in that car, vary ordinarily between 27 
and 45 in. in width. This necessitates, of 
course, the loom being at least these 
widths before the carpets can be commer- 
cially produced. To fill up the reed space 
on broad looms which are multiples of 
these widths, two or more strips may be 
woven together with a false selvage on the 
inside edges, these false selvages being 
made on the leno or similar principle, 
which is usually acceptable to the car 
makers. The individual strips can be cut 
as they pass to the breast roll on the loom 
or in the finishing operations, whichever is 
more convenient. 


7 


Resist Spots in Dyed Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing three stockings which 
are spotted in the mercerized heels. These 
stockings were dyed in paddle machines by 
the one-bath method, oil being used to 
degum the silk, direct colors to dye the 
cotton, and acid colors to dye the silk. 
Out of 40 dos. stockings, 14 doz. of va- 
rious shades were spotted. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion as to the cause of the 
trouble? (7905) 


We believe that these spots are 
caused by wrinkles formed by turned-in 
heels in the gray stockings when sent to 
the dyehouse. When a stocking is in- 
spected in the gray over the board for 


trimmings, loose threads, bad seams, 
holes, etc., some operators have the 
habit of stripping the inspected hose 


from the board with a jerk which at 
times leaves the toes or the heels turned 
inside If this occurs, the careful in- 


spector snaps out the folded part; but 
sometimes this fold is carelessly left in 
the hose, making this portion of the 
stocking thicker and wrinkled. In de- 
gumming and dyeing, the turned-in part 
is extremely difficult to penetrate. The 
result is uneven dyeing or resist spots. 
To prevent a recurrence of the trouble, 
investigate the stock in the gray when 
received in the dyehouse. If stockings 
are found which have turned-in heels or 
toes, bring them to the attention of the 
man in charge of the inspection roo 
and have him correct the condition. 


Vv 


Twists in Cable Cord 


Technical Editor: 

We are interested in knowang how | 
manufacture cable cord. We should like to 
know if there is any set rule that has been 
established in figuring the twist, both in 
the first doubling and then in the cable. 
We have observed that in the first doubling 
there is considerably more twist than is 
used in the regular warp twist for that 
particular ply. (7786) 


Cable cord, as the name implies, con- 
sists of three twists. First there is the 
single yarn, spun left or reverse, then two- 
ply twisted in the same direction as the 
single, and finally the finishing twist of 
three two-ply threads twisted in the op- 
posite direction. 

The singles have a spinning twist of 
three times the square root of the count, 
if the intention is to use a combed peeler 
yarn up to 70s. Above that it is advisable 
to use a longer staple and reduce the sing| 
twist to 2.75 times*the square root of the 
count. If the intention is to use carded 
peeler for the coarser numbers, four times 
the square root is a better multiplier to 
use up to 60s; and if combed peeler is used 
past that, three times the square root will 
be sufficient. 

Starting with a 32s single, in the two 
ply this will give an equivalent of 16s. 
With a square root of four, the two-ply 
twist should be 17 turns or 4} times the 
square root of the count. The finishing 
twist, 32/6 ply, equals 5.33 with 15 turns— 
V 5.33 = 2.31, giving 6.50 times the squar: 
root. These multiples, three times the 
square root in single, 4.25 in two-ply, and 
6.50 in the six-ply, may be carried up to 
60s. 

A 60s six-ply, for instance, in the two- 
ply twist should have 24 turns, which is 
V30 = 5.47 x 4.38. But the six-ply 
would be 60/6, or 10 single; V10 = 3.16 
With a finishing twist of 20 turns, the con- 
stant would be 20 divided by 3.16 or 6.3 

A 100s six-ply in the single would be, 
100/2 ply = 50; V50 = 7.07. With 25 
turns the twist constant would be 3.53 times 
the square root of the count, a little less 
twist being required on account of the 
longer staple. 

The finishing twist for 100s would be 24 
100/6 = 16.6. V 16.6 — 408. Then 24 
turns divided by 4.08 gives 5.88 times the 
square root of the count—a little less than 
the coarser numbers for the same reason 
that less twist is given two-ply and for the 
added reason of keeping the balance intact 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Different manufacturers have. slightly 
different ideas, and their threads will show 
their individual preferences; but the fore- 

ing may be checked up against the six 
cords now on the market and will be iound 
to be reliable as a working basis. 

Care must be taken in doubling the two- 
ply preparatory to finishing and twisting ; 
ior the two plies, being twist on twist, pro- 
duce a very lively thread that must be 
doubled under tension, preferably while 
wet and on 1-lb. bobbins, or else kinks 
will result. In the finishing twist it is often 
necessary to use drag plates on the twist- 
ing frame, for a tumbling bobbin will cause 
considerable trouble. 
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Small Holes in Silk Hose 


Technical Editor: 

In the enclosed stockings you will notice 
small holes, the cause of which we are 
unable to determine. It ts not likely that 
it is a mechanical defect, as this would 
show up during one of the inspections pre- 
ceding boarding. The boarder has found 
these holes in stockings before being 
boarded. (7877) 


The small holes in the stockings sent in 
for examination are not, in our opinion, 
caused in the process of dyeing. The ex- 
planation that these holes are not visible 
during inspection of the gray goods does 
in no way imply that the holes were not 
there before the hosiery was sent to the 
dyehouse. Even if the holes were not 
visible at that time, what caused the holes 
in the finished product may have been 
already in the hosiery, invisible because the 
threads were not actually broken but were 
weak and ready to snap during the process 
of degumming and dyeing. 

\n examination of the broken threads 
causing the holes shows that there are no 
weakened threads other than those which 
were broken; and if the damage was done 
in the dyehouse, it would undoubtedly show 
up in larger holes than in this case. If 
some chemical strong enough to burn a 
hole in the silk fabric was used carelessly, 
the threads in the vicinity of the holes 
would also show some weakening, which 
is not the case. 

lo find the cause of this trouble, you 
should look to the cones used in the knit- 
ting room. Sometimes a carelessly handled 
cone develops rough edges which chafe the 
yarn and cause a consequent weakening of 
the threads. The threads may not be actu- 
ally broken but, being held together by one 
or two slender filaments, may be just 
strong enough to be looned in knitting and 
then snap during the swelling of the seri- 
In previous to its removal in the degum- 
ig bath. If a few layers from one of 
se cones were tested for breakage, it 
ossible that the trouble could be stopped 
it at the source. 

\nother possible cause may be one or 
re rusty needles in the knitting machine 
ing small particles of iron in the knit- 

These specks would also be invisible 

confined in the loops of the damp 
ric, would in a short time cause a rusty 

k which could also break the thread, 
n this case. 
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Ridges in Ribbon 


Technical Fditor: 

1 am enclosing a piece of ribbon, made 
of rayon warp and cotton filling. The 
ridges show in the gray goods also. The 
warps are made on a direct warping ma- 
chine. What causes the ridges? (7883) 


The ridges are caused by temporarily 
loose warp ends, and it will be noticed that 
they disappear as this looseness is taken 
up in the weaving. The trouble, no doubt, 
is in the warping. Probably the ends that 


loom hear, 
Reed-> ; 


/ 


Bat a \ 

Tensioning arrange-  \ 
. \ 

ment for ribbon warp 


are causing the trouble were drawn from 
large bobbins, or bobbins or spools that 
ran particularly smoothly, and that occa- 
sionally the troublesome bobbin or bobbins 
ran ahead of the other ends and thereby 
put more yarn into the warp. The remedy 
would be to cause all of the ends from 
the creel to pass over and under a number 
of revolving rods, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. This will undoubtedly 
even up the tension on the ends. 


Vv 


Severed Threads in 
Elastic Web 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing two samples of elastic 
web showing imperfections which the man- 
ufacturer claims are due to knots slipping 
in 300/1 extra-twisted rayon in the warp. 
We should greatly appreciate your candid 
opinion. (7888) 


The imperfections appearing in_ these 
two samples are due to severed threads 
weaving into the fabric; but whether or not 
the cause is pulled-out knots, or threads 
that are broken in weaving, is impossible 
to ascertain, even after a most minute 
examination. The ends of the severed 
strands, on which our decision would nat- 
urally depend, are hidden within the fabric; 
and even if they were found after being 
compressed only a short period of time, 
the story they could tell is obliterated, un- 
less (in the case of a slipping knot) the 
knots were tied by soiled hands. 

The proper place to determine whether 
the imperfections are caused by slipping 
knots is at the loom. There the knots 
can be seen and watched; and when a sev- 
ered thread weaves into the fabric, the 
ends may be examined under a glass. All 
of the filaments in an end of a thread in 
which the knot has slipped will be the same 
length (the knot generally having been 
trimmed with a pair of scissors): if the 


flaments are of uneven length, it may 
reasonably be supposed that the thread has 
broken or chafed out. 


¥ 
Bobbins Discolor Silk 


lechnical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you a wooden bottle bobbin with a simall 
portion of silk thereon. If you will ex- 
amine the silk, you will note that it is dis- 
colored. Our bobbins are finished with a 
preparation furnished by the manufacturer. 
We use a backwinding solution which is 
made as follows: 4 lb. Texolive soap and 
2 oz. of Imersol are boiled in a pail of 
water; to 4 lb. of this solution is added 
\ pt. of Colloida oil. Will you advise us 
how we can avoid this discoloration of 
the silk. (7960) 

We find that the discoloration is due to 
the nature of the backwinding solution. 
This type of solution is satisfactory for 
conditioning the silk for knitting, but it has 
a solvent action on many of the prepara- 
tions used to coat bobbins. In addition 
to its solvent action on the varnish or 
finish, a solution of this kind also extracts 
some coloring from the wood itself. 

The way to prevent discolorations of 
this character is to treat the wood with a 
varnish which is not acted upon by the 
backwinding solution. Synthetic-resin var- 
nishes, for example, are often employed 
for this purpose. Rather than to attempt 
to apply these synthetic resins in your 
own mill, you may prefer to have the 
coating applied by one of the firms special- 
izing in this work. 


Vv 


Dyeing Cotton Waste 


Technical Editor: 

We find that to obtain the same shade 
we have to use as much as 10 to 20% more 
dyestuff on peeler comber than on vacuum 
strips. Will you advise us why this is 
necessary? (7925) 


When two lots of cotton require dif- 
ferent amounts of dye to produce the same 
shade, as is often the case, we may ascribe 
the cause to one or more of several rea- 
sons. A finer fiber or the tips of the 
same fiber will need more dye, because 
the total surface to be dyed is greater 
than in the case of a coarse fiber. Wool 
dyers are quite familiar with this; the 
amount of dye visible to the eye is that 
which is on the surface of the fibers; 
and although there is a fair amount of pen- 
etration, there is never as much dye inside 
as on the outside. If the two lots have 
been subjected to different atmospheric 
conditions, either in the cotton field or 
in the warehouse, there will be a differ- 
ence in the dyeing. So you may see a 
fabric with filling bars of deep and light 
color, although the goods may have been 
made of cotton from the same district and 
of the same grade. The goods will show 
every indication of uniformity until they 
are piece-dyed, when the bars will be in 
evidence. There seems to be no remedy 
for this condition except to make uniform 
blends of all stock on hand 
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Controlled-Draft Drawing 


HE controlled draft drawing process, 

recently announced by the 
l_owell Shops, Boston, Mass., involves the 
two machines—an improved lap 
winder and a new drawing frame. This 
new process is intended to overcome some 

the major defects of the conventional 
type of drawing frame, such as the cre 
ation of thick and thin places caused by 
Irequent> stopping and starting, uneven 
piecing up ends, and 
caused by the stretching of 
the back of the frame. It is 
that the new equipment will show 


- : . 2207 Tear 
approximately 33% in power 
labor costs, and 
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places caused by 
uneven work 
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claimed 
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The lap winder differs from previous 
types in several respects. It is equipped 
with spiral gearing, self-aligning bearings, 
ifety guards, and an improved device 
or holding the lap core in place. Thi 
ichine has been designed so that the 
distance the sliver travels while out of 
control reduced to a minimum Phi 
1 rd liver are placed directly 
r the lifting rolls, and are arranged 
eight oO Cat side at the back of th 
p winder that the tension on eacl 
SIIVCT S the ine The total weight 
ot : lated by we ari 








NEW MACHINERY 


can be adjusted to obtain any desired 
yardage. The lap is subjected to a heavy 
calendering to prevent splitting and also 
to facilitate unwinding. The lap is regu- 
lated so that it will contain sufficient 
stock to fill a 12-in. roving can. 

The drawing frame itself, insofar as the 
method of creeling is concerned, is radi- 
cally different from the conventional type. 


As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, the laps made on the lap 
winder, composed of sixteen ends each, 


are placed at the batk of the drawing 
frame, one lap to each delivery, and are 
carried on a pair of ratchet-toothed carrier 
rolls. The sheet of cotton touches the 
frame work at only one point and is 
therefore subjected to very little tension. 
There are five pairs of drafting rolls, the 
two back top rolls being metallic and the 
remainder of the top rolls being cork. The 
back rolls have a coarse pitch, with coarse 
fluting, and a width designed to prevent 
the impaction of seed and other impurities 
The succeeding lines of rolls are pro 
gressively finer toward the front as re 
gards the fluting. The arrangement ot 
rolls is intended to provide accurate fiber 
control, which is said to be one of the 
principal factors in the evenness of draw 
ing sliver. The coiler head is equipped 
with a new tube gear that permits loading 
the roving can with 15 to 25% more sliver 
than possible with previous types. 
so that one lap ex- 
can. 


Was 


Weights are adjusted 
fills one roving 


actly 





Worsted Ring ‘lwister 

The “Magnum” 
worsted 
Smith & 
repres¢ nted 


Hlaserick & C¢ 


ring twisting trame for 
manutactured by Prince 
Ltd., England, 
in this country by Atkinson, 
Mass., is de 
bobbin containing 
This capacity is obtained 
without increasing the pitch of the frame 


vVarns 


Stells Keighley, 


Boston, 
signed to produce a 


; Ib. of yarn. 


to anv considerable extent The builder 
mechanism ot the twister is suitable only 
for building a double-end bobbin on the 


ring system and can be applied only to 
machines on which the spindles are driven 
by tapes from the cylinder. The standard 
bobbin has the following dimensions: 12 
in. over all, 1l-in. traverse, 2-in. base, 
1{-in. top, and 1s-in. barrel. 

ing of this large bobbin is made possible 


by the 


tron 


The build 


features 1n 


operation of thx 


following 
and 


the construc- 
twister: (1) 


‘ual builder mechanism in which th 
pindle rail and the ring plate move simul 
aneously in opposite directions, the tota 
traverse of each being equal to half the 
traverse of the bobbin, this reducing th 
extreme variation in the length of the 
balloon to only halt the length of th 
actual bobbin used; (2) reduction in fric 

tional resistance of the builder mechanisn 
due to the fact that the ring plates assis 
in balancing the weight of the spindle rail 
spindles, and heavy full bobbins; (3) new 
type of ring spindle which is capable o 
carrying the heavy bobbin without vibra 
tion at high speeds; and (4) special co: 

struction of the lifter spindles, design 

to give accurate alignment, necessary bx 

cause of the extreme length of travers« 
Advantages claimed are low  productio: 
due to frequent doffs; yan 


costs, less 


with minimum number of knots: and ef 
twister bobbins. 


ficient warping from 





Acme-Graybar Chronolog 
mechanical check on 


See 
machine performance is provided by 


the Chronolog, a device developed by the 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
offered through the distributing facilities 
f the Graybar Electric Co., New York 
he instrument is a compact unit whi 
can be attached to the frame of the pro 
duction machine, or it can be mounted 
separately on its own pedestal. Two inte: 
locking oscillating switches, connected by 
flexible conduit, actuate the recording 
mechanism in the case. 

The device includes a telechron clock and 
all interruptions of machine operation or 


) 
| 
i 


production are recorded on a paper roll 
moving at clock speed. The Chronolog 
shows causes for idle time (if the n 
chine is idle), accumulated idle time, 
cumulated production time, total pieces 


produced, amount of time consumed by the 
inspector, or by the maintenance man. The 
machine operator must dial the causes of 
variations in machine operation when they 
occur. The dial is provided with a set of 
symbols designating various causes for 1n- 
terruptions of machine operation. The 
machine serves as a time clock for che 
ing on the  operative’s activities. 

operates on 110-volt, 60-cycle current, and 
is provided with signal lights to warn the 
operator when the machine is idle. There 
ire many possible applications for this 


device in the textile industry. 


It 


new 
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High-Speed Tenter Dryer 


I IGHER operating speeds and “zone 
control” of temperatures during dry- 
¢ are features of the new “Hurricane” 
unter dryer recently announced by the 
iladelphia Drying Machinery Co., Phila- 
Iphia. Framework throughout this new 
ichine and the frames which support the 
iter chains are made of structural steel. 
ie enclosure is provided with insulated 


nels, containing 14-in. air-cell asbestos, 
sealed with channel seals, to prevent 

s of heat. 

The “zone control” of temperature is 


omplished partly by a special grouping 
steam coils and partly by special ar- 
gement of air circulation. Highest tem 
ratures prevail in the upper portion of 
dryer where the cloth enters, inter 
liate lower temperatures in the central 
t, and moderate temperatures in the 
ver portion where drying is completed 
um coils are of the “fin” type and are 
uiged in separate banks alongside the 
tionary frame which supports the pin 
n. It is stated that this form of heat- 
surface does not require as much space 
older types; and therefore permits a 
ier grouping of coils in the upper por- 
of the dryer. 
ne pair of double-turbine-type blowers 
mounted on a vertical shaft in each sec- 
n of the machine. Each blower is pro- 
ed with a casing, built in the form of an 
tended scroll, so that air delivered from 
blowers is spread over an area practi- 
the length of the section, thus tending 
produce uniform drving and also to pre- 
t the cloth 
vn from the tenter pins. The air cur 
t is forced through the cloth, and at the 
e time creates a slight pressure which 
ls to hold the cloth on the pins. Fresh 
admitted at the bottom of the ma- 
as there are no heating coils in 
section, the last two passes of cloth are 
ected to a cooling effect. Excess mois- 
is removed by a positive exhaust fan 
the roof. Economies claimed for this 
dryer are reduced operating costs for 
and steam, less floor space, and re- 
d number of machines 
duction. 


possibility. of light being 


ne, and 


for a given 


ill-Fashioned Machine 


K NITTING full-fashioned hosiery at 
96 courses per minute is made pos- 
e by a new machine introduced to the 


ket by Robert Inc., Wee- 





Reiner, 
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Running at maximum 
speed is not necessarily recommended, 
however; but if the machine is operated 
at say 68 or 72 per minute, a 
reserve speed is afforded which, as in an 


hawken, N. J. 


courses 


automobile, is expected to lengthen the 
life of the machine. <A slowing-down 
motion permits narrowing at any speed 
desired, such as 50 courses. 

The machine on demonstration at the 
Reiner plant is operating at the maxi 


mum speed, and it is noticeable that no 
part of the machine is subjected to any 
unusual vibration. An improved shock 
absorbing motion renders the connection 
of the carrier with the stops so light as 
not to be felt. It is said to be difficult 
to detect any difference in the amount 
of power needed to turn the machine 


over at any point, whether this be while 
the carrier moves across or as the needles 
move downward or come back out of 
the sinker and knitting motion. 

\ new slacker arrangement is said 


to insure efficiency and satisfactory oper 
ation on fine threads and heavy yarns 
used in the stocking. A shocking 
arrangement is designed to make possible 
the moving of the camshafts more smoothly 
and with a slower and more positive mo 
tion, lor preventing damage to fin 
thread and weaker materials, an improved 


same 


snapper arrangement is provided. A spe 
cial leveling arrangement makes it pos 
sible to level and. re-level the machine 
at any time without interfering with the 
operator 





Light-Weight Wire Swifts 


HE Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 

Conn., recently introduced two new 
wire swifts which are constructed of rust- 
proof, tempered steel, light in weight and 
well balanced. These swifts are fitted with 
cotton bands which provide a rest for light 
silk and rayon yarns. The “Ideal” swift, 
shown at the left in the accompanying 





illustration, is adjustable. It may be col- 
lapsed to receive a skein merely by a twist 
of the wrist. The “Simplex” is a non- 
adjustable swift. Six or nine arm swifts 


are furnished in various sizes to hold skeins 


of 42-in. to 84-in. circumference. 


Dual-Type Twister 


NEW dual-type twister offered by 

the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, 
Mass., which is designed for twisting fine 
rayon and cotton, is said to offer much 
greater production per square foot of floor 
space than previous types of cotton 
twisters. The machine makes use of the 
principle of the revolving-creel spindle, 
thus combining the two systems of twist- 
ing—up-twisting, in which the twist is 


inserted by rotation of the bobbin being 


and down-twisting, in 


unwound ; which 





the twist is inserted by the rotation of the 
bobbin which is being filled. The point 
at which these two systems are separated 


is the drawing rolls near the top of the 
fram \ water trough in the down 
twisting system permits wet-twisting and 


+ 


he row ot creel spin les is located just 
the water trough. Che supply 
package is placed on the creel spindle, 
revolves at the rate of 9,000 r.p.m. 
Leaving the supply bobbin, the yarn passes 
upward flyer and | 


back of 


which 


through a two guides 


to the drawing rolls. Approximately halt 
of the desired twist is inserted in the yarn 


between the supply bobbin and the draw 


ing rolls, the remaining twist being 

erted in the downward trip from the 
drawing lls to the bobbin holding the 
twisted yarn Since the yarn does not 


pass 


| through the water or tinting bath 


until it has received some twist, it is 
claimed that rayon can be wet-twisted 
with a minimum amount of elongation 
and resultant loss in denier The row 
of spindles holding the bobbins of twisted 
yarn is located below and to the front of 
the trough. It also revolves at a speed 


the total produc- 
18,000 r.p.m. on a 


of 9,000 r.p.m., making 
tion speed equivalent to 
single spindle. 

The frame of the twister 
rigid cast-iron head end with steel doors, 
several cast-iron joined by steel 


spindle rails and beams, while 


consists of 
samsons 


steel roller 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 


the whole machine is only 26 in. in width. 
The cylinder is of the double-wall con- 
struction and is supported in friction-reduc- 
ing ball bearings. 

The only adjustments necessary to re- 
verse the twist are changing the direction 
of the motor and shifting the position of 


one gear. The machine is built with a 
4-in. gauge. 

The tape drive is so arranged that one 
tape drives eight spindles, four on the 


upper rail and four on the lower rail, the 
assembly being such that any pair of 
spindles may be stopped without slowing 
up the speed of the other six spindles 
in the same group. The McMullan type 
of spindle with large-capacity oil base 
and heat-treated blade is used. Provision 
is made for either wet or dry twist. Each 
immersion guide can be raised individually, 


or the whole side can be raised at the 
same time. 

The flyer used on the spool contain 
ing the supply of yarn, whose friction is 


merely to control the balloon of the yarn, 
is self threading easily applied. 
The bottom drawing steel, while 
the top roll may be cork, leather, 
or steel 

The dual-type machine is 
suitable for twisting crepe 
silk, cotton, rayon, or wool. It is pointed 
out that wet-twist tinted rayon yarn can 
be produced on this machine without extra 
processing in the dye since the 


and 
roll is 
either 


particularly 
yarns, either 


house, 


tint may be applied in the water trough 
intended to 
twist-setting 


render 
operations un 


The wet-twisting is 
subsequent 
necessary 





Self-Cleaning Humidifier 
Nozzle 


HIE self-cleaning humidifier nozzle re- 

cently announced by the American 
Moistening Co., Providence, R. L., has sev- 
eral new features, the most important of 
which is the automatic self-cleaning mech- 
amsm. This new nozzle is designed for 
use in place of existing types and requires 
no change in fittings or connections. The 
water pressure upon a rubber dia- 
phragm to normal position, 


acts 
reverse its 


110 (1004) 


thereby lifting the cleaning pin from the 
orifice channel. When the water pressure 
i the diaphragm assumes its 
natural position, thus forcing the cleaning 
pin into the orifice channel. The result is 
that all accumulated dirt and foreign mat- 
ter is forced to the face of the orifice, where 
it is picked up by the water in transit. An- 
other improvement is in the valve, which 
is designed to prevent any free or spent 
water from dripping from the nozzle aiter 
the water pressure is relieved or cut off. 


is relieved, 





Tubular Steaming, Tentering, 
and Finishing Machine 
and finishing of 


S: EAMING, tentering, 
tubular-knit fabrics in one process is 


accomplished by means of a new type of 
equipment announced recently by Kasanot 
Tubular Machines, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
his machine is suitable for finishing 
fabrics composed of wool, cotton, silk, and 
those composed of synthetic yarns, as well 
as all combinations of yarns. The goods 
an be finished hard or soft; dull or 
bright; and in the original dimension as 
knitted, or shrunk or stretched exactly as 
desired. 

It is stated that stripes in the fabric 
are finished absolutely straight; patterns 
are kept true and accurate; there is no 
distortion of designs, squares or circles; 
ind the width of the fabric remains per- 
manent. For this reason the cutters 
depend on the patterns being in perfect 
alignment, permitting the cutting of any 
number of layers of cloth at one time, 
avoiding unnecessary waste in material 
ind 

Other advantages cited for the new ma- 
chine are that it assists in setting the dye 
and bringing out the brilliance of color 
in both yarn-dyed and piece-dyed fabrics; 
intensifies the whiteness of bleached goods : 
and enables pronounced savings in steam, 
labor, power, time, and floor space. Fea- 
tures of the equipment include its sim- 
plicity and durability; ease of operation; 
and improved design which permits finish- 
ing and tentéring in one under 
controlled conditions of pressure, 
temperature, 


can 


labor. 


pre cesSS 
steam 
and moisture content 





Constant-Speed Jig 


EVELOPMENT of an_ improved 
dye jig which gives constant clot! 
speed and constant tension has been an 
nounced recently by Rice, Barton & Fales 


Inc., Worcester, Mass. Among the ad 
vantages cited for the new jig are in 
creased production, reduced labor and 


power costs, and more uniform dyeings 
Structural features include individual mo 
tor drive, electric constant-tension device, 
automatic reversing mechanism, oscillating 
device, and electric counter. Other fea 
tures are centralized control convenient to 
operator, dynamic braking which prevents 
paying off of the cloth in the tank whet 
jig is stopped, spreader attachment, and 
anti-friction bearings throughout. 
To obtain constant each 
roll is directly connected to a motor by 
ineans of a flexible coupling. Motors are 


speed bean 


fitted with built-in spiral bevel-gear re 
duction units, running in oil and with all 
bearings anti-friction. This drive its selt 


contained and eliminates all shafting, ope: 
gears, clutches, and belts. The manu 
facturer points out that with a constant 
speed every yard of cloth is submerged in 
the liquor the same length of time, thus 
giving more uniform dyeing and with less 
time for each end, and permitting the 
batching to be done more quickly. 

Constant tension is obtained electrically. 
eliminating all friction straps, ropes 
weights, Tension may be changed 
(while the jig is running, if desired) 
from no tension to maximum tension 
simply by turning a small handwheel. Once 
the tension is set, whether it be the mini 
mum or maximum amount, it will remau 
as set until changed by the operator. 

The jig is designed so that automat 
reversal of the cloth may be had if de- 
sired. Automatic reversal is positive and 
is accomplished by means of a_ photo 
electric cell. This automatic cloth re 
versal device makes it unnecessary for 
the operator to be at the machine when 
the end of the cloth is reached, thereby 


etc. 


making it possible for the operator to 
attend more jigs. 
The oscillating device, which can be 


put into operation by turning a switch, 1s 
designed to prevent uneven dyeings due 
to seepage of dye liquor through the roll 
of cloth when the jig is stopped. It also 
eliminates the necessity of re-threading the 
cloth through the machine. An electric 
counter can be installed which will auto 
matically stop the jig after a given number 
of ends 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EXTILE RESEARCH: A SurRvEY oF ProG- 
kRESS; Compiled by U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research; Technology Press of 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass.; $2.50. 

Dedicated to the memory of the late 
br. S. W. Stratton, first president of 


the U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
this book represents a comprehensive and 


uthoritative survey of the progress of 
ssearch in all branches of the textile 
idustry. Each chapter is written by a 
‘cognized expert in the particular field 
rvered. 

The scope of the book is indicated by a 
sting of the chapter-headings: Physical 
esting; Chemical Analysis; Dye Chem- 
try and Application; Application of Op- 
tical Equipment; Textile Microbiology; 
echnology of Cotton Manufacture; Cot- 
m Fiber Research; Dry-cleaning; Tech- 
ology of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facture; Wool Fiber Research; The 
laundry Industry; Technology of Silk 
\fanufacture; Silk Fiber Research; Tex- 
tile Machinery Design; Technology of 
Rayon Manufacture; Rayon Fiber Re- 
earch; Technology of Finishing; Tech- 
ogy of Bast Fiber Manufacture; Bast 
ind Hard Fiber Research; Asbestos Tex- 
tile Industry; Economic Research; Con- 
imer Specifications for Textile Products 





Davipson’s TEXTILE BLUE Book; David- 
son Publishing Co., New York; Handy 
Edition, 1322 pp.; $5.00. 

The “Blue Book” for 1932 lists 9,542 
separate textile plants and 16,304 dealers. 
It is offered also in office edition, 1650 
pages, at $7.50 and salesmen’s edition, 500 
pages, at $4.00. Looms, spindles, cards, 
combs and other machinery has been tabu- 
lated by States and shown in special tables. 

The principal subdivisions of the contents 
follow: directory of cotton mills; woolen 
and worsted mills; silk mills; knitting 
mills; jute; linen and flax mills; Canadian 
mills: Mexican mills; dryers and finishers ; 
mills with dye houses; commission merch- 
ants; converters; yarn dealers; raw and 
thrown silk and rayon firms; cotton deal- 
ers (both domestic and foreign); cotton 


warehouses; wool dealers; linter dealers; 
waste dealers and manufacturers; whole- 
sale rag and remnant dealers; textile sup- 
pliers; new textile mills; classified direc- 
tory of mills; textile associations. 


Business Literature 


Bearing Applications. Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J. Bulletin No. 100. 
Dimensions, load rating tables and miscel- 
laneous details of bearing design. 

Trucks and Conveyors. Clark Tructractor 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Lifting trucks, 
tiering trucks, conveyor systems for load- 
ing and unloading freight cars, tractors and 
trailers are described briefly. 

Welded Stainless Tubing. The Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading Pa. Shapes, dimen 
sions and physical properties of Carpenter 
stainless steel welded tubing. Working in 
structions, including methods of bending 
welding, annealing, soldering and polishing, 
are given. 

V-Belt Drives. The Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colo. Complete engineering data 
on “Vulco” V-flat drives, including horse- 
power ratings, methods of designing drives 
and sheave groove dimensions. 

Laboratory Tests. United States Testing 
Co., Ine., Hoboken, N. J. Price list of 
physical and chemical tests, listed alpha- 
betically, including dyestuffs fabrics, yarns 
oils and miscellaneous products. 

“Shield-Are” Welder. The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co. Cleveland. Description of new 
welding outfit with data showing its ad- 
vantages 


BUSINESS NEWS 


H. W. Butrerwortu & Sons Co. has 
inounced with regret the resignations of 
\rthur C. Freeman, Sr., vice-president and 
member of the board of directors of the 
ompany and of Arthur C. Freeman, Jr., 
n of the vice-president. For many years 
\lr. Freeman and his son, together with 
homas W. France, have been identified 
ith the New England office of H. W. 
itterworth & Sons Co., located at Provi- 
nee, R. I. This office will now be 
der the direction of Mr. France, with 
Ebert Butterworth, and DeHaven But- 
erworth making frequent trips into the 
rritory from the home office in Phila- 
elphia. 


[he Wuitney Mrc. Co., Hartford, 
n., announces that arrangements have 
en made with the Barsour STOCKWELL 
., Cambridge, Mass., to sell the complete 
ne of Whitney silent and roller chains 
d sprockets in New England. 


I.NGINEER’S SPECIALTY Co., Chicago, 

. has purchased the Columbia one-way, 

ee-wheeling clutch business from the 
( olumbia Industrial Machinery Co. 


\NDREWS & GooprRICH have moved to 
rger quarters at 336 Adams St., Dor- 
ester, Mass. 


\MERIKA-INTERESSEN, INc., American 
it of A. G. Fuer Amerika-Interessen 
ich also operates in Berlin, Paris and 
ndon, has opened offices in the Chrysler 
ulding, New York. The company, by 
iking available to manufacturers of one 
intry, on royalty or sales basis, devices, 
‘cesses and patents which have proved 
cessful in other countries, aids in jump- 

tariff barriers and in gaining a for- 

market for ideas where export of 
ducts would be economically impossible. 
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Jos. H. BeEnnis, vice-president and 
sales manager of New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., has left for Europe, where 
he will contact his company’s branches 
and sales connections to acquaint them 
with the recent improvements in non-fluid 
oils, particularly for textile machinery. 


F. A. Merrick, president, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., announced last month 
that his company is prepared to spend 
$1,260,000 for raw materials, supplies and 
development work. 


Sonoco Propucts Co., Hartsville, S. C., 
paper cones, tubes, spools and specialities, 
has taken over the building in Brantford, 
Ont., formerly tenanted by the defunct 
Niagara Silk Co., and will open a Canadian 
branch plant therein, employing 40 men at 
the start. P. L. McCall, of the parent 
company, will be manager of the new 
Canadian branch. 


THe Coortnc & AtIR_- CONDITIONING 
Corp., founded by and until recently, partly 
owned by the B. F. Srurtevant Co., is 
now a completely owned Sturtevant sub- 
sidiary, to be incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts. The name of the cor- 
poration will be changed to STURTEVANT- 
Cootinc & AtR CONDITIONING Co., with 
its headquarters at Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass. FE. B. Freeman is president, B. S. 
Foss, treasurer, and H. R. Sewell, vice- 
president and general manager. 


C. E. Ewrne, for the last 15 months 
North Carolina representative of the Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., with headquarters at 
Greensboro, N. C., has been transferred 
to the Maryland territory, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore. A. R. Downer, Gor- 
donsville, Fla., has succeeded him in North 
Carolina 


CINCINNATI MattinGc Device Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of cylindrical 
fiber cans, mailing tubes and cases, and 
paper winding cores has announced that 
after Nov. 1, 1932, the company name will 
be the Cin-Made Corp. There will be no 
change in product or organization. 


Ropert Gair Co., INc., paperboard and 
paperboard products, moved its executive 
and New York City sales offices to the 
new Commerce Building, 155 East 44th 
Street, on Nov. 1. 


Durtron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio, has 
appointed W. H. Scott general sales 
manager, succeeding T. D. Slingman, Jr., 
resigned. Mr. Scott has been with the 
company for 13 years. 


Wittcox & Grpss SEWING MACHINE 
Co., New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of John A. Curtis, as manager of 
its Newark, N. J., office. Mr. Curtis has 
been identified with the Newark office for 
more than 10 years. 


PEARL RIveR VALLEY LuMBER Co.. Can- 
ton, Miss., specializing in hardwood mill 
accessories, has apointed James A. Greer, 
of Greenville, S. C., as sales representative 
in the Southeast. 


VEEDER-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturers of counting devices for in- 
dustrial equipment, have opened southern 
sales offices in the Woodside Building, 
Greenville, S. C., in charge of Arthur FE 
Kallinich, field sales manager. 


Gossett MACHINE Works, Gastonia, 
N. C., have appointed J. O. Edwards, for- 
merly superintendent of the Rhodhiss 
(N. C.) Mills Co., to represent them, call- 
ing on textile mills throughout the South- 
eastern States. 
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Cotton Diges 


XNEORGE SLOAN did not 


mince words at the 





Cotton- 


J Textile Institute meeting last month. He was as unsparing 
in his warning to those who refuse to cooperate, as he was in his 
praise of those who have produced the brilliant statistical record 


of the last three years. 


He struck at the heart of the textile problem when he said 
that the sale of tremendous volume of cotton goods in August 
at little or no profit revealed an inherent weakness in the industry, 
and that it threw emphasis ‘not upon how many yards are 
actually sold and the relation of production to sales but upon 
how many yards can be profitably offered for sale and justifiably 


manufactured.”’ 


There can be no misunderstanding of this statement: “If cer- 
tain elements within our industry continue to show an unwilling- 


ness to cooperate 


it is inevitable that some way will be 


found to bring about a more uniformly moderate work-week 
and a more general confinement of production to daylight opera- 


tion.” 


Mr. Sloan made it clear that he believed the job should 


be done through voluntary action, and not through Government 
control, but he warned that, failing industry-wide support, that 
job “is going to be done for us—and not nearly as well done as 


we ourselves can do it.” 


Such frank talk is good for the soul—and for the pocket-book. 


To Consider Night-W ork 
Policy 


Che board of directors of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, including the executive 
committee, will meet in Spartanburg, 
S. C., Nov. 15, to discuss and decide 
whether the policy ot discontinuing 


night employment of women and minors 


is to be preserved for the industry 
after Dec. 1. \t the meeting ot the 


Institute’s board in New 


it Was recognized that the 


York, Oct 19, 


cotton manu 


facturing industry is confronted with 
a serious emergency the possible 
break-down in the voluntary support of 
the night-work policy. At that time 
the board ot directors unanimously 
adopted resolution strongly recom 
mending that all manutacturers and 
elling agents persist in the continued 
observance ot the policy in order to 
permit further effort to re-establish its 
adherence by 80% or more of the print 
cloth a 9 sheetings groups 
prior to Dec. 1. In the same resolution, 
he Spartanburg meeting was fixed t 
Nov. 15 


\Ithough conformity to the 
had been extended to embrace 8s% ot 
months there 
trom the policy in 
| groups to such an ex 
its abandonment. 


policy 


thre 
} 


mdustryv, in recent 

lave been departures 

. . 

ne above-namer 
1 

tent as to threaten 
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In commenting on the — situation, 
President George A. Sloan stated that 
seems unthinkable that a policy of 
uch far-reaching significance . 
in- 


nay face abandonment because ot 
ufficient cooperation.” 
* 
PD cinenin aun , 
Perversity of Cotton 
‘The outstanding feature of the last 
two years has been the renewed evi- 


dence of the unlimited capacity of the 
\merican cotton crop to falsify all pre- 
dictions and do the exact opposite of 
what it did before,” John A. Todd, 
oted English cotton authority, in a 
bulletin of the Association of Cotton 
lextile Merchants of New York. 


says 


a 
Production Increased In 
September—Stocks Down 


Further increases in spinning activity 
were reported for September by the 
Bureau of the Census, but in spite of 
this greater production, mill stocks of 
cotton goods declined from 209,407,000 
vd. on Sept. 1, to 160,121,000 yd. on 
Sept. 30. These figures, released by 
(he Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, represent a 





new low record and were less than three 
weeks of current production. September 
production and sales figures cover a 
period of five weeks. Billings for the 
month were 334,242,000 yd., or 117.3% 
of production, while sales were 292,410,- 
000 yd., or 102.6% of production. 
September production amounted to 
284,956,000 yd. Unfilled orders totalled 
444,028,000 yd., a greater backlog than 
on the same date in 1929, when the 
figure was only 438,952,000 yd. 
September figures on spinning activity 
showed operation at the rate of 94.6% 
of single shift capacity, as compared 
with 72.4% for August, and 51.5% for 
July. 
* 


Opposes Discount 
Increase 


Opposition to any increases in the 
discounts on sales of wash goods was 
voiced by the executive committee of th: 
Wash Goods Group of the Textile Con 
verters Association in a letter sent to 
the board of directors of that organiza 
tion, Oct. 22. 

. 


Jacques Bramhall 
Joins Iselin-Jefferson 


The resignation of Jacques Bramhal 
as vice-president of Amory, Browne 4 
Co., Inc., and his admission as a membe: 
of the firm of Iselin-Jefferson Ci 
effective Nov. 1, was one of the most 
important changes in the Worth Street 
district in some time. His wide experi 
ence in merchandising cotton goods, i1 
cluding a period of 18 years wit! 
\mory, Browne & Co., definitely place 
Mr. Bramhall as one of the leadin: 
merchants in the field. Several execu 

transter with M 


tives made the 
Bramhall. These men _ include tl 
following: A. D. Griffiths, J. T. Welding, 
Harry Tappan, J. A. Pentz, M. M 
Panton, A. W. Petrussa and C. O 
\ustin. 

e 


Cotton Cloth Exports 
Up on Yardage Basis 


In connection with item published 
these columns recently showing declin: 
in foreign trade in textile manufactures 
during the first six months of 1932 as 
against the same period of the thre 
preceeding years, Hiram T. Nones of 
the Department of Commerce points 
out that figures on total value, although 
technically correct, do not give the true 
perspective. 

For example, while exports of cotto! 
fabrics the first half of this y 
showed a drop of two-thirds from tl! 
same period of 1929, by dollar volum: 
the actual shipments of cloth, in yar 
age, were only 24% under 1929. Con 
paring cotton cloth exports for the fit 
six months of 1932 with the san 
period in 1931, there was an 185% di 
cline in value but in reality an increa 
of 134% in square yards. 
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Cotton W eek May 15-20 


The week of May 15 to 20, 1933, has 
heen designated for the third annual ob- 
servance of National Cotton Week, 
has been announced by George A. Sloan, 

resident of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
his date was selected after expressions 
irom a number of representative re- 
tailers in various parts of the country, 
that the middle of May had proved to 
he not alone well-timed for the event, 
hut also offered no end-of-month in- 
entory complications. 


® 
S.T.A. Division Meets 


The Associate Members Division of 
he Southern Textile Association, com- 
posed of salesmen and others allied with 

e textile industry, held a meeting in 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20. L. W. 

homason, southern agent of the N. Y. 

N. J. Lubricant Co., chairman of the 

vision, presided at the dinner. Im- 
romptu talks were made by Henry G. 

ord, president of the Bragdon, Lord & 
vagle Co., Division of McGraw-Hill 

‘ublishing Co., New York, N. Y., and 

C. Hazard, manager of the textile 
vision of the Taylor Instrument Cos., 

‘ochester, N. Y. About 75 salesmen 
nd exhibitors at the Southern Textile 
show were present. 


Long Draft Discussed 


Spinning problems 
fall meeting of the Eastern Carolina 
ivision of the Southern Textile 
sociation, held in Henderson, N. C.. 
Oct. 7. Long draft systems were con- 
lered in the morning session which 
s conducted by D. F. Lanier, superin- 

dent, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

* 


Te helan Joins 
rain Yarn Co. 


were discussed at 


loseph A. Whelan, who was the New 
rk representative of Cannon Mills 
many years and more recently with 


xtiles, Inc., has become associated 
th the Erwin Yarn Co., 40 Worth 
treet, New York. Mr. Whelan will 


vote his time principally to the dis- 
bution of combed and carded knitting 
rms, a trade upon which he has spe- 
lized for the last 12 years. 

- 


Cotton Price Comparisons 


The following are prices of key items 
the cotton industry: 


Nov. Oct -Nov. I— 
1 | 1931 1930 
t Cotton, N. Y..... 6.10 7.05 6.70 11.15 
Ditto, high previous 
month....... ete SOO 6:95 14.8 
itto, low previous 
OR, es cc ies 6.15 6.80 5.80 10.15 
er Comber. . - 6he 7c 5ic 9he 
te Spooler Waste. . 4hc 4ic 4hc 8ie 
3 frame spun yarn... 144ce 154¢ 14he 204c¢ 
/2 carded skeins.... 144e 15he 14kc 2le 
3/2 carded _peeler 
varps..... ics Oe "Te 174c 23c¢ 
2 combed ee 
varps..... . 45e 47¢ 43c 564c 
/2 mercerized cones. 60c  60c 57¢ 73¢ 
in., yd. drill. 5he 5ic 5e 7ic 
}-in. 64x60s....... 3he 4c 3ic 5ic 
in. 4yd. 56x60s.. 4tc 4c 4tc 64 
nim, 2.20s... 10ke 10}e Oke 8e 
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Controlled-Draft Drawing 


Cotton Mill News 


La Fayetre (Ala.) Mitt Co. has 
been transferred by Utica Cotton Mill 
interests to the Avondale Mills. 


TALLEDEGA (Ala.) 
is doubling its capacity and 
60 more operatives. Two Foster wind 
ers have been installed. 

QuinEBAUG Co., Danielson, 
and WAUREGAN (Conn.) Co., two long- 
established cotton mills, will merge. J. 
\rthur Atwood, president of both com- 
panies, declares two-thirds of the stock 


holders have approved the plan. The 
new company will function as Waure 
gan-Quinebaug Mills, Inc. 

CALLAWAY Mutts, La Grange, Ga., 


on Oct. 10. 
New Orleans, 


increased wages by 10% 
LANE Cotton MILLs, 
l.a., have completed the construction 
necessary to double their capacity. The 
plant now operates 60,000 spindles and 
600 looms. The dyeing and finishing 
department is complete and shrinking 
equipment has been installed. 


MAGNOLIA (Miss.) Cotton MILLS 
have resumed operations aiter being 
shut down since June, 1929. The plant 


Sanders, 
Dean is 


Inc., 
the 


is now owned by J. W. 

of Jackson, and F. W. 

superintendent. 
NASHUA (N. H.) 


Mrc. Co. has pur 


chased the Somersworth (N. H.) mill 
of the Dwicut Merc. Co. for $250,000 
with the approval of Dwight stock 
holders. Inventory, contracts and 
orders have also been taken over. The 


Somersworth mill produces sheets, pil- 
and wide sheetings. The 
Dwight company has sold its property 
in Chicopee, Mass., to Raphael Sagalyn 
of Springfield, for rental to small di- 
versified industries. The Southern plant 
of the company is not affected. 

ALEXANDER Merc. Co., Forest City, 
N. C., has been taken under control by 
the Erlanger interests, and J. M. Game 
well, general manager of the Erlanger 
group in North Carolina with head- 
quarters at Lexington, N. C., has been 
elected president. 

Bocer & CRAWForRD, which recently 
installed additional 2,000 spindles at 
Lincolnton, N. C., has placed an order 
for a duplicate of the installation, which 
has been in operation for only a month. 
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The company is adding quillers and con- 
ing machinery to its mercerizing plant 
in Philadelphia which has been and still 
is Operating at capacity. 


Rocky Mount (N. C.) MILLs are 
understood to be about to replace their 
entire spinning equipment with long 
draft spinning from the H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 

WENNONAH Cotton Mitts Co., Lex- 
ington, N. C., have placed orders with 
H. & B. American Machine Co, for 


16,000 spindles of long draft to replace 
a like number of old spindles. 


HiGHLAND ParRK Merc. Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C., is about to benefit from a 
$100,000 modernization program with 


prospect of Jan. 1, 1933 


reopening 


Additional picking and carding ma- 
chinery is to be installed as well as 
improved dye’ng and slashing equip- 


ment, and 400 Draper looms are replac- 
ing the old gingham looms. 
CANNON Mutts Co., York, S. C., is 


installing new spinning frames, to re 
place 3,000 spindles. 


STANDARD Bratps, INc., Providence, 


R. I., has awarded general contract to 
the C. I. Bigney Const. Co., 184 Wash- 


1 story brick 
Bucklin St., 


for 
on 


Providence, 
its plant 


ington St., 
addition to 
35x100 ft. 
BLACKSTONE plant of the 
Co., North Smithfield, R. I., 
indefinitely on Oct. 29. 
PENDLETON MFc. Co., La _ France, 
S. C,. has awarded contract to C. M 
Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C., for the 
construction of a boiler room, 42 x 42 ft., 
to accommodate one 300 hp. boiler, with 
room for another. 
AMOSKEAG Co., 
Amoskeag Mig. ( 


LONSDALI 
was closed 


a holding company of 
O., Manchester, N. E.. 
reports income for year ended June 30 
of $726,102, which was nearly $200,000 
less than the company received in pre 
vious year. 

Biss Mrc. Co., Macon, Ga., shows 
net income after charges of $133,472, for 
vear ended Aug. 31 equal to 67c. a share 
on outstanding common. 

BERKSHIRE FINE SPINNING 
ATES, Boston, Mass., showed a loss 
of $1,353,139, after charges, for year 
ended Sept. 30, compared with previous 
vear’s loss of $1,486,616 

Pre Der Mec. 
N. C., shows small 


ASSOCI- 
INC., 


Rockingham, 
for fiscal year. 


Co.. 
pre fit 
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been shopping for a suit of clothes lately — 


W* HAVE 
rather casually, it is true, but with an inclination to buy. 


We haven’t bought yet. The reason? 


. . Everything seems 


too cheap. That may sound strange, but it’s true. 
First, we investigated the much-advertised sales at $17.50, 


$18.75, and there-abouts. 
but we just didn’t like them. 


The suits were probably all right, 
So we went to our pet store where, 
in the good old days we bought a standard model at $50. 


(And 


we were always satisfied with the deal.) The first thing the sales- 
man tried to do was to interest us in a suit, with two pairs of 


trousers, at $25. 
but, again, we just didn’t like it. 


There again, the suit was probably all right 


We backed out gracefully— 


and haven’t done any shopping since. 
Undoubtedly this store still has suits at $30, $35, and even 


at the fabulous price of $50. 


But the point is, it didn’t show 
them, either in the windows or through the salesman. 


Now, 


we're as canny as the next man, and don’t like to pay over the 


market. 
by the “market” today. 


At the same time, we don’t like the quality represented 
So we don’t buy. 


There must be other men in the same fix—men who, while 
counting their pennies, demand quality of fabric and workman- 
ship; men who could be inveigled into a $35 purchase, let’s say 

But just now the $17.50’s are having their day. 


Why Give Away Cheap 
W ool? 


Spring iines of men’s suitings have 
been priced by leading mills without 
much effort being made to push for 
business. Prices are generally at the 
advanced fall level reached early in 
September. Market economists believe 
higher figures are justified, but buyers, 
with Democratic tariff tinkering in the 
air, are cautious despite the fact that 
tariff changes by either party are un- 
likely to be made seon enough to affect 
the next spring season. Of course some 
mills own relatively cheap wool but 
conservative argue that this 
advantage not be given away. 
Women’s has improved to the 
point where men’s wear looms are turn 
ing to feed its needs \ 
mav lie ahead 


managers 
should 


wear 


good season 


“Yours Most Fatthfully— 
IV ool” 


kavenson & Levering Co., Camden, 
N. J. 1s offering a consumer booklet 
entitled “Yours Most Faithfully — 
WOOL.” It is a successor to the “Wish 


It With Wool” Christmas campaign of 
last vear and has the same purpose in 
mind. It is an excellent presentation, 
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largely in pictures, of the use and care 
of wool goods. Cooperation of the trade 
in effective distribution of these book- 
lets is hoped for 


Cannon Mills Selling 
For Leaksville Woolen 


The Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of all-wool and part-wool 
blankets, with plants at Spray and 
Homestead, N. C., have appointed 
Cannon Mills as exclusive selling agents, 
effective Dec. 1. John H. Workman 
will handle the Leaksville account. 

* 


Unsold Wool Supply 
About 5-Months’ Need 


Prospect of light carry-over at the end 
of the current wool season next March 
is one of the conclusions to be drawn 
from the report lately issued by the 
Boston Wool Trade Association show- 
ing unsold wool stocks in hands of deal- 
ers and the National Wool Marketing 
Corp. on Oct. 15, 1932, to be 147,951,102 
lb. against 189,670,063 lb.. 12 months 
before. The unknown factor is the ex- 
tent of mill stocks of wool which may in 
some cases be large. If the reported sup- 
ply alone was to be counted on it would 
not last five months on current basis of 





consumption but there may be as much 
as two months supply still to reach deal 
ers before end of the season. 

Wool dealers believe the piece goods 
market has foundation for absolute sta- 
bility if sellers of fabrics will grasp it 
It will be interesting to watch the de 
velopment of the one major textile mar- 
ket which is not burdened by superfluity 
of raw material. 

Following is the local trade associa- 
tion’s compilation of stocks: 


DOMESTIC 


Oct. 15, 1932 Oct. 15, 1931 
Pounds Pounds 


151,781,937 


ferritory, California, Texas 
(in grease)...... zi ; 
Fleeces (grown East of the 
Mississippi river but in- 
cluding Minnesota, Iowa 


109.022.263 


and Missouri)... . 21,673,487 20,928,423 
Pulled (in grease) 7,338,199 6,348,752 
Scoured....... 7,559,190 6,660,693 

Total Domestic 145.593.139 185,719,805 

FOREIGN 
In and out of bond, merino 

and fine medium cross 

breds (not including low 

crossbreds which are used 

largely for carpet pur 

poses)... 2,357,963 3,950,258 

Total wool stocks re- 

ported. 147,951,102 189,670,063 
a 


Wool, Har or Fur; 
Which from the Rabbit? 


Mystery attaches to the tariff position 
of the rabbits’ coat. Angora rabbit 
“wool” has been assessed as sheep’s wool 
at 34c; rabbit “fur” for hatters’ use has 
come in free; rabbit “hair” is also said 
to be undutiable. Increased popularity 
attaches to the use of these fibers in 
women’s wear and the use of the hat 
ters’ fur type is an economical way of 
adding novelty to fabrics. Dresses made 
from fabrics with generous sprinkling of 
sparkling hairs range down from $15.00 
or more to the popular $5.00 level. 
Clearer definition of wool, hair and tur 
is clearly needed not only for tariff ad- 
ministration but for trade description 


Cotton-W ool Cassimeres 


Two regrettable errors occurred in 
the printing of George R. Stevens’ arti- 
cle “Cotton-Wool Cassimeres,” page 80 
October issue. The end of the first 
sentence in the fourth paragraph and 
also the end of the first sentence in the 
fifth paragraph should in each case read 
“one-half-blood grade,” rather than 
‘“‘one-quarter-blood grade.” 


The 7,250 Tons of Mohair 
Have Been Delivered 


Delivery of 14,500,000 Ib. of mohait 
the largest accumulation of fleece eve! 
sold at one time in this country, was 
completed early last month, according to 
H. B. Embach, general manager of the 
National Wool Marketing Corp. The 
last boat load arrived in Boston from 
Philadelphia around Oct. 1 and the re- 
mainder of the huge shipment is being 
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ent from Boston warehouses to the San- 
tord Mills and Goodall Worsted Co., 
sanford, Me., joint purchasers of the 
nohair. The work, which was in prog- 
ess for more than six weeks, gave em- 
loyment to more than 200 men, and 
noved between 500 and 600 freight cars. 
(his huge mohair sale, in the opinion of 
Mr. Embach, was an important con- 
ributing factor to the renewal of 
ictivity in wool circles. The Sanford 
\lills is offering new qualities of velvets 
m which large business is expected. 
+ 


IM ool Carpets and Rugs 
Census 


lhe Bureau of the Census announces 
hat, according to a preliminary tabu 
ition of data collected in the Census 
t Manufacturers taken in 1932, the 
otal value (at f.o.b. factory prices) of 
vool carpets and rugs produced in the 
‘nited States in 1931 amounted to 
$86,402,725, a decrease of 50.4% as 
ompared with $174,286,275 reported 
‘or 1929, the last preceding census 


ear. The total for 1931 is made up as 
ollows: Carpets 13,257,403 — sq.vd.. 
alued at $25,192,053: rugs made of 


ewed strips, 1,338,425 sq.yd., $4.007,- 


446; rugs woven whole, 29,447,615 
q.vd., $57,203,326. Decrease from 
1929 in square yards produced is 40%. 


\ll classes decreased except sheen type 
ugs woven whole. 

Statistics for 1931, 
gvures for 1929, are given in the fol 
tables. The figures for 1931 
re preliminary and subject to revision: 


with comparative 


wing 


193] 1929 
inber of establishments 61 67 
ace earners (average for 
the year) i 22,903 32,623 
Vages $24,109,373 $40,014,207 


ist of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric energy $38,876,490 
ducts, total value $88,204,169 


$86,361,423 


$86,650,892 
$176,915, 364 
irpets and rugs $174,067,965 
‘ther products and re- 


eipts for contract work $1,842,746 $2,847,399 

ie added by manufac- 
ire veeeeese $49,327,679 $90,264,472 
‘RODUCTION BY KIND IN SQUARE YARDS 

193] 1929 
irpets and rugs made 

i allindustries, total..... 44,043,443 73,410,821 
rpets, total..... 13,257,403 27,385,080 

igs made of sewed strips. 
tota , 1,398,425 3,719,990 
igs woven whole, total . 29,447,615 42,305,751 
sheen type, total. . 2,454,786 1,822, 196 

Other than sheen type, 
total ; . 26,992,829 40,483,555 
\xminster 18,564,526 20,654,419 
Wilton 1,146,201 3,437,214 
lapestry velvet 3,063,491 7,536,088 
Tapestry Brussels 778,367 3,453,194 
(‘henille 245.405 546,340 

* 


Vashua Concentrates on 


Patented Blankets 


lo fill the demand for warmth with 

weight in blankets, the Nashua 
N.H.) Mfg. Co., has announced that 
will concentrate on the marketing of 

Sworma and Nasram blankets of 
k and wool construction. The U. S. 
itent office has issued to the company 
itent number 1,885,015 on these silk 
rp. wool filled blankets. 
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J WOOL IN THIS ISSUE 


French Comb Practical for Long Wools......... 
Repairing Wool Loom Vibrators............... 
Rayon-Woolen Blends—Selection of Wastes...... 


Usual Degumming Harms Silk-Wool Unions..... 
Petroleum Products in Wool Oiling 


Automobile Carpet 


Price Trends in VV ool 


The following are prices of key items 
in the wool industry. Current prices 
are given with comparisons covering a 
month ago, a year ago and two years 
ago: 


Nov Oct Nov l 
| | 1931 1930 
Fine and fine med. 
territory.... $0. 43 $0.45 $0.55 $0.70 
Ohio js ; 21 23 23} 29 
Tops, fine, 64-66s . 68 .68 814 99 
Average js ; 56 56 .62}3 e 
High }.... ; 53 . 52) 54 a 
Noils, fine... ; ao 35 34 534 
2-40s 60s wstd yarn 1.04 1.09 1.20 1.42} 
3192 serge. NaF 1.27} 1.684 1.96} 
* 
) > ns . 
Bottomley ins 
d].: ; . ~ 
Philadelphia Golf 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Goli 


Association held a tournament meeting 
Oct. 13 at the Pine Valley Country 
Club, when 40 members were on the 
course, playing for prizes. Gordon Bot 
tomley of Howland Croft turned in the 
best low net, his card showing a 90 
gross, 15 handicap, with a 75 net; 
Woodie Pratt won second prize; H. H. 
Benedict, third; J. Y. Floyd, fourth, and 
H. L. Hidge, fifth. A dinner followed 
the golf matches. 


Wool Mill News 


AMERICAN WooLeNn Co. has sold its 
Whitestone Mill, Danielson, Conn., to 
Michigan interests, which will operate 
as the Whitestone Rubber Co. 

SPRINGVILLE Mere. Co., Rockville, 
Conn., a division of the HockanuM 
Mitts Co., has started construction of 
a one-story addition to its finishing 
room, as well as a separate addition in 
the rear of the plant. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN Co. prepared to 
transfer its blanket manutacturing from 
Lowell to Newport and Hartland, Me.. 
when a strike threatened to check pro 
duction at a time when deliveries were 
needed. 

HIGHLAND Park (Mich.) WooLen 
Mitt, of Ford Motor Co., has sold its 
equipment to W. .\. Schuster and W. 
I.. Hayward as reported last month. 
This includes 80 C. & K. automatic 
looms and Johnson & Bassett mules. 
It is understood that the largest part 
of this machinery will go to the Mill- 
bury Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass., and 
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the balance to Schuster and Havward 
Woolen Mills, East Douglas. 

Texas Monair & WooLeN MILLs, 
Ixc., New Braunfels, Tex., recently 
organized with capital of $104,000 bv 
H. A. Wagenfuehr, New Braunfels, and 
associates, are perfecting plans for pro- 
posed new local mill for manufacture 
of mohair fabrics. Initial plant will cost 
over $75,000, with machinery. 


RIVERSIDE Mitt of \ MERICAN 
WooLen Co., Lebanon, N. H., has been 
purchased by Wm. H. Putnam, who 


operated it for the big company for 
many vears. It is being put in shape 
to lease to any interested manufacturer. 
Che former owners removed most of the 
machinery. 

BoTaNy CONSOLIDATED MULLS’ re- 
ceivers have recommended abandonment 
of the GarFietp (N. J.) Worstep 
Mitts. The court will pass on the 
matter early this month. 

MerrILL ( Wis.) WooLen MILts Co. 
plans rebuilding of portion of mill, re- 
cently destroved by fire, with loss esti 
mated at $20,000, including 
equipment. 


close to 


EMPIRE Worstep MUILLs, INc., James- 
town, N. Y., have been organized with 
a capital of $1,050,000, to take over 
and succeed to the company of same 
name, with local mill. Incorporators of 
the company include J. Russell 
Rogerson, Hjalmar Swanson and Craw- 
ford N. Barger, all of Jamestown. 
Stockholders authorized reorgan- 


new 


the 
ization to avoid a receivership as a set- 
tlement with creditors had been made. 

JAmMEs BuTLeR WooLeN MILL, Strath 
roy, Ont., Canada, has completed the 
installation of additional machinery. 
The recently completed addition to the 
building has increased the size of the 
mill to four times its original size. 

DoMINION WooLens & WokstTEDs, 
l_tp., have added a central laboratory to 
their organization. It is located in Hes 
pelar, Ont.. Canada, and has been 
organized by the consulting chemical 
engineer of the company, Dr. F. Zeid 
ler, F.C.1.C. The work will be super 
intended by him. 

NORTHERN TEXTILES, Ltp., Owen 
Sound, Ont., Canada, closed down for 
several months, is considering moving 
to Alberta, as soon as the arrangements 
now under way with a certain town can 
be completed. The mill makes blankets 
and heavy woolens. 
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HOSE who recognize the need for intensive study of the fun- 

damental bases of textile distribution will be encouraged by 
the announcement of the formation of a Silk and Rayon 
Research Bureau to undertake such a marketing study in those 
two branches of the industry. The Textile Foundation, which 
is collaborating in this work and is contributing to its financial 
support, has sponsored similar projects in the cotton and wool 
divisions. ‘Thus, the research has now been extended to cover 
the four major fibers. 

Ramsay Peugnet, secretary of the Silk 
America and director of the newly-organized bureau, has urged 
the cooperation of the entire trade in furnishing prompt in- 
formation in response to communications which will be issued 
by the bureau from time to time. Certainly, without that co- 
operation the new enterprise can realize only a part of its 
possibilities. 


Association of 


eventual solution lation, 


Raz Silk Subject hart ie tain wae Beth der 
To Outside Influences tage 


every 
take advan 
Ol existing means ol protecting de 
uitable law 


signs until such time as 


Wes, cia cod SON Sate ee - ; 
oa 1B" rr ilk pric Senge can be passed Despite the obvious 
VM“ T¢ 1 1 1: y\ ’ o t 1 
a ee : ~ drawbacks of the present Design latent 
nonth ot October, the general trend w: ] “1 
= eee " mn 4 3 Law, 1t represents the best means avai 
dk vard d November opened wit! 


ible at present tor the prevention ot 


; : ; : 
‘ ( ( than t ley Nave heen smc irac\ Consequently. considerable. in 
There is little in the immediate “ta | 
: ' ; } ] . : portance attaches to the tact that th 
ituatiol ken bv itselt. that 1s ex : . 1 1 
earn , taken SEAL, TRAN U6 process of securing a design patent has 
reCLe t ( affect on values i ! 
pec ae eee ae A recently been speeded up, and that many 
although there at several de opments : : oe | 
ulti oe SUT ae, Cee Weeehegee : of the better fabric houses expect to tak 
nt uch as outlined the ad dvantawe of the lav 
ly | i eae as ae 1 
CiT¢ a t Cry Ce nouncig t] t ine I} \s i 
; : gy ) li 
{ 17 1 S . _ ° 
“leaped tangaiad ladies tion of America will give informatior 
T S T 1 
a t e takel it Ce 1 th prepa 110 Ot pplic at1ONS 11d 
I t \ val fONL-Tang¢ | ings to ho ho des re So ( 
\i¢ pre ent 1 the 1) onl Y ot 
| ( enit lapan, t Sins caine ; hee 
. 97 } : ] | 
course of the Ve and general busines 4a . sg y s 
es Goce es lhrough the cooperation of the Pat 
( 1On 11 thre | nite Stat shoul * | e 
i tll ! : i ent Otte whic endeavoring 1n so 
( t a ninat 1 1] } ° } 1 1 
e ae ones as possible to eliminate detail and to 
NY , et “tsi thy ty s - 
eens wee ree . = speed up the searching of patent file 
held beheve that Japan's position 
; ; J P _ to eC ssuan t patent number has 
t 1 ti¢ } t n attec ( 1 
we 3 . ee | affected t most st Ice been considerably expe 
greater extent by the decline in value ot lited this fall Three weel + | t sti 
4 . ‘ i i i i \\ s 
> t t y ) -aq] 7 e . ° 
os | { 1 | — ( rea ized elapse it true hetween the time tha 
lt this is the case. silk may become the the apnlicatior allowed and the tim 
root lap CSE politic 1! nd £o\ 11 ° 1 . 
a | he e patent is finally issued, necessi 
+ toy ny ay ta 1 “ie ° : » e e 
: ene) re : cg ( the publication of the drawing, 
t ( Vv it sb noticeabl | 1% : pe ee 
ce oes as required by law, in the Officia 
qa) » Cpt ¢ | 1 
. , oe ise Nave Casett This delay is, however, one 
t l ve | t x 4 ; , 
rh; ae ae ao rket. ver which the Patent Office has. at the 
1S 1 pec ad TO mie ° 1 . 
= ‘a eXp cre to continu present time. little control Phe Sill 
ti 1) hy come ) : . . . 
. rear jane eee \ssociation is making its contribution 
Maran ) { . : 
| Ce routine by 


; 
towards speeding up the 
trade. Si 
will not be delaved through 


omissions 1n the letters patent 


. c 


Active Fight Against 


lecking applications for th 
that they 
errors or 


Design Piracy “Members ot the trade wishing t 
P : avail themselves of the services of the 
(;reater activitv in combating the evil Silk Association should send to the asso 
of design piracy has been apparent of ciation their original design from which 
late While believes that the will be made the black and white draw 
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Office 
When the application is allowed 


ing required by the Patent 
should not be assumed that manufac 

turers can go ahead with the printin; 
of their patterns and receive the protec 

tion of the patent laws, Mr. Moss pointed 
out. Designs should not be offered fo 
sale until the Patent Number is received 

As previously announced, the Desig: 
Registration Bureau has been reopened 
In explaining the move, Mr. Mos 
states: 

“Continuance of the Design Burea: 
has been decided upon to meet certai: 
exigencies which have recently arisen. 
and to forestall by every possible mean 
the activities of the design pirate. Th 
industry is being urged to use the Unite: 
States Patent Office in so far as it is pos 
sible to do so. Certain designs, howeve 
do not meet the technical requirement 
of the Patent Office for originality, an 
vet would not give the appearance o 
similarly when applied to a fabric.” 


$0 Transcontinental 
Freight Rate to Continue 


The rate of $6 per 100 Ib. for rai 
ilk shipped from the Pacific coast 
“astern points will continue in effect for 
the year 1933. Prior to 1932 the rat 
was $9 per 100 Ib., but it was found that 
competition with water transportatio 
through the Panama Canal cut in on r: 
freight and the new rate of $6 was pt 
into effect for 1932. Under the ne 
rate, the railroads have reclaimed a co 
siderable amount of business, 68% 
the total silk imports being moved 
rail in September as against 30% 
water; the remainder coming trot 
europe 


Japan Seeks 
é ts . 

A EW Silk l NES 
It is reported that technicians in Jap 
have been working on the development 
of tire cord yarns of silk to 
ton. It is understood that 
experimented along this line 
the United States have found that cott 

is the best suited mechanically of 


replace col 
those wl 


have 


of the fibers for tire production 
\nother suggestion made in Japan 
that silk fabrics be used for the manu 
facture of bank notes If such a pl 
had bee followed in some of tl 


Ikuropean countries during the post-w: 
collapse the would have be 
vortl mater 


1 
Mal is money, 


currency 


more as possible dress 


Abolition of Night Work 
Advocated at Paterson 


\ resolution tavoring the abolition 
night work throughout the silk indust! 


and an impost on raw silk to provi 
a fund for the betterment otf conditio! 
has been passed by Division B of t 
Paterson Silk Manufacturers’ Assoc! 


+ 


Baker, secretary, states 


t10n Max M. 
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at the commission manufacturers tak- 
¢ the action represent 6,000 looms and 
at other sections have commented fav- 
rably. It was resolved: 
“That it is essential to the welfare of 
silk industry that night work be 
lished throughout the industry, that 
would result in unquestioned benefit to 
e manufacturer as well as labor, and 
is association hereby recommends to 
Silk Association of America that 
ery effort be made to accomplish this 
sult.” 
“That this association go on record 
favoring the imposition of an impost 
levy of a stipulated amount per pound 
| each pound of raw silk first sold in 
country, the proceeds to be used 
ler the auspices of the Silk Associa 
m for the betterment of the industry.” 


* 
Throwster Institute Active 
/nvestigating Claims 


The increase in volume of business 
tiring the last few months has brought 
the forefront the activities of the 
irowsters Research Institute in deal 
¢ with claims. Dean Hill, executive 
retary of the institute, calls attention 
the fact that more and more throw 
rs are availing themselves of the ta 
ities offered by the institute to regis- 
claims and avoid duplication. 
The detailed records of defects and 
mplaints maintained by the institute 
o have considerable value as a source 
information concerning the causes 
d means of preventing defects in 
rowing. Technical investigation by 
institute laboratory has been used 
a growing number of cases and in 
ine instances of claims the weaver and 
rowster involved have asked the insti- 
te to act as arbitrator. One of the 
icies involved is that claims should 
settled speedily and not allowed to 
¢ out to the detriment of both parties. 


@ 
Cheney Reorganization 
(;0es Forward 


Reorganization of Cheney Bros., 
uth Manchester, Conn., has practi 
ly been completed, both in the finan 
il set-up and in manufacturing pro 
lure. D. P. Carey, who left Belding 
‘mingway Co. a little over a vear ago 
become chairman of the manufactur- 
committee of Cheney Bros., recently 
dered his resignation, stating that the 
rganization of practices and methods 
| been completed with resultant econ 


es and that, as the reason for his 
ployment had ceased to exist, it was 

ly proper that his services should 
Inate. 


he financial program, prepared by 
mittee consting of John F. Grimm, 
rgan B. Brainard, Ward Cheney, 
T. Crane and Charles F. Mills, 
signed to refinance outstanding 5% 
bonds which were about to 
and bank indebtedness, and make 
earnings of the business available 
the liquidation of these obligations. 
subsequent meeting of stockholders 


Mla- 
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Silk Position Frankly Outlined by Gerli 


K:liminating Shade Variation in Silk Hosiery 

Knowledge, Tact Indispensable to Silk Examiner. . . 
Crinkle Prints for Spring Present Problems..... . 
Usual Degumming Harms Silk-Wool Unions..... 
Bobbins Discolor Silk 


representing 90% of the outstanding 
common stock the vote was unanimous 
for the proposed plan. A new series 
of 5-vear 5% bonds amounting to 
$2,734,000 and 27,340 shares of no par 
value preferred will be issued. 

s 


Italian Silk Production 
Declines 50% 


Italian production of raw silk for the 
first six months, of this year was 
27,478,748 \|b., as compared’ with 
57,247,388 |b. for similar period in 1931, 
according to report received by U. 5. 
Department of Commerce. 


Silk Price Tables 


The following prices of key items re- 
lect the downward trend in silk quota- 
tions : 


Nov. Oct. —Nov. I-—-~ 
I ] 1931 1930 
Crack XX 13/15 white 
78%. : a , $0.63 $1. 83- $2.35 $2.55 
Cram, 5 thd Japan 85%... 2.25 2.55 3.30 3.95 
Crepe 3-4 thd 14416 Bob. 1.85 2.10 2.30 2.85 
60s-2, spun silk. ~~ gee 2.05 3a 3:6 
* 
r 25S Cae: 2 3 
Wm. Skinner & Sons 


Organize Subsidiary 


The Truhu Silk Co. has been organ- 
ized as a subsidiary of Wm. Skinner & 
Sons to handle the uptown cutting-up 
and retail trades. Officers of the con- 
cern president, R. S. Kilborne, 
manager of women’s wear sales for the 
Skinner organization; vice presidents, 
K. J. Morgan, who will act as 
manager, and Miss Esther Raup, who 
will handle promotion and styling; sec- 
retary, W. H. Hubbard, also secretary 
of the parent company. Offices of the 
new firm are located at 1450 Broadway. 


are ; 


sales 


* 
Silk Mill News 

Cycan S1Lk Co. has been formed in 
Middletown, Conn., by Alexander 5. 
Cycan and Irving Cycan, who recently 
took over the former Burns Mfg. Co 


mill at 100 Cooley Ave. Forty-four 
looms have been installed. 

\RMSTRONG SILK Corp., New Lon 
don, Conn., has purchased from the 
Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Silk Co., 


the mill at New London, which it has 
been operating under an option. 





MILLER BrotuHers, INc., Paterson, 
N. J., have been organized with a capi 
tal of $100,000, to take over and oper- 
ate the MiL__er BrotHers SILK Co., 
with local mill on Dale Ave. 


HANNA SiLk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
care of David C. Kurlantzick, 136 
Washington St., Paterson, attorney, 
has been organized with capital of 


$125,000, to operate a local silk mill. 
The incorporators include R. Moore 
and David Green, Paterson. 

SHELDON SILK Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has been formed by John Geiseler and 
Charles K. Barton, 934 East Twenty 
second St., Paterson, with capital of 
$50,000, to operate a broadsilk mill. 

JEROME SILK Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
has been chartered with capital of 
$100,000 by I. Rosenbloom, Paterson 
and associates, to operate a local broad- 
silk mill. New company is represented 
by Harry Joelson, 152 Market St., Pat- 
erson, an attorney. 

RieBacH & MANDELL Co., INc., 1410 
sroadway, New York, is_ perfecting 
plans for establishment of a new silk 
yarn mill at Atmore, Ala., where prop- 
erty has been acquired. Initial unit is 
reported to cost over $70,000, with ma- 
chinery. It will employ 150 persons 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & Co., INC., 
Shelton, Conn., report for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1932, a net 


loss of $158,380, after depreciation of 
$91,939, compared with a net profit of 
$242,596 in the same 1931 period, after 
depreciation of $92,226. 

CENTURY Rippon MILts, INc., New 
York, including subsidiary, reports for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1932, net profit 
of $35,434 after charges and taxes com 
pared with a net loss of $57,434 in the 
preceding quarter. 

Rosero (Pa.) Co., operating 104 
looms on broadsilks, was sold at auc- 
tion on the premises on Nov. 10 by 
order of the receivers. 

FRANK Ix & Sons, INc., Charlottes 
ville, Va., have awarded general con 
tract to the Harrisburg (Va.) Building 
& Supply Co., for a new one-story addi 
tion to mill, designed to increase ca 
pacity about 50%, reported to cost over 
$40,000, with equipment. 

The M. E. Binz S1Lxk Co., Danville, 
Que., Canada, has acquired a building 
in which it will install machinery and 
equipment for production of broadsilks. 
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LOWLY but surely exports of rayon yarn from this country 


are increasing. 


True, the total for the first six months of 


this year was only 376,054 lb.—a relatively small ‘quantity 
when compared with domestic production—but it represented 
almost a 150% increase over the same period of last year, and 


a 300% increase over the first half of 1929. 
continued — in fact has been accelerated — since June. 


The advance has 


July 


exports, in pounds, were double those of July, 1931; August 
exports were three times as great as the corresponding month 


last year. 


In view of our oft-expressed opinion that the development of 
foreign outlets is an extremely important factor in such indus- 
tries as those producing dyestuffs, rayon, and other synthetic 
materials, this trend appeals to us as exceedingly interesting. 

Complications continually arise in the export field for rayon. 


The present activity of Japan is a case in point. 


But we do not 


believe that domestic producers can afford to be discouraged by 
such events; the goal is too desirable. 


Popular Yarns 
Still Scarce 


Despite the large production during 
October, the rayon stock situation is 
still tight in the wanted numbers. 
although a slight easing is expected 
before the end of the month. Manu- 
facturers have endeavored to limit sales 
and shipments to the actual needs of 
their customers, with the result that the 
quantity of rayon moving through sec- 
ond hands has not been large. The sit- 
uation is best illustrated by the expe- 
rience of some mills which have been 
forced to use yarns other than they 
usually consume simply because they 
were unable to secure the desired de- 
livery in the popular deniers. 

One curious feature of the market is 
that, despite the strength of the yarn 
situation, prices for woven rayon fabrics 
have shown a tendency to ease, particu- 
larly French crepes and certain fancies. 
Analysis of the situation leads to the 
conclusion that the softening is confined 
to certain groups of fabrics and that 
poor end-of-season merchandising has 
been responsible. Some weavers ap- 
parently fought to get varn and then 
proceded to weave fabrics the demand 
for which was already on the down 
grade. From the varn standpoint such 
developments have no immediate sig- 
nificance and any slackening in demand 
from weavers has been made up by in 
creased call from the knitters. 

Shipments during November will be 
closely watched for some indication of 
the future trend, since anv considerable 
increase in the number of calls to defer 
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delivery will be taken as evidence’ that 
the flow of fabrics into the hands of 
ultimate consumers has slowed up and 
that a corresponding decrease in the 
number of new orders for yarn is to be 
expected. The first week in November 
developed nothing significant along this 
line and predictions were that shipments 
for the month would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 12-13,000,000 lb., or approxi- 


mately the same as October. 


a 
Production Off 
In Great Britain 


Production of rayon yarn and waste 
in Great Britain during August 
amounted to 4,620,000 Ib. against 5,710,- 
000 Ib. in July and 3,660,000 Ib. in 
August of last year. The amount of 
rayon yarn and waste consumed during 
the month was 4,528,200 Ib. against 
5,634,200 Ib. in July and 3,708,900 Ib. 
in August, 1931. 

The decrease in production can be 
mainly attributed to the fact that sev- 
eral large factories took their annual 
holidays during this month, the plants 
ot some being closed down for a week 
or more, 


* 
lelvet Used for 
Gloves, Shoes, Handbags 


The appearance of formal evening 
gloves of transparent velvet at some of 
the New York department stores is but 
another illustration of the extent to 
which fabrics are being interchanged 





and imagination applied to the produc- 
tion of novelty style effects. The glove- 
are made in colors to match the costum« 
Perhaps they are designed for handling 
delicate situations ! 

Along the same line, the Paris offic: 
of Du Pont Style Service reports that 
the vogue of velvets has extended t 
such accessories as handbags and evei 
shoes. Rayon passementerie  orna- 
ments are also said to be popular among 
the leading Paris dressmakers. 


e 
Great French Dressmakers 
Recognize Synthetic Yarns 


Fabrics of synthetic yarns hav 
stormed and taken the last stronghold 
of style conservatism as represented by 
the leading coutourieres of Paris. A 
revolutionary change has taken place, 
according to the Paris office of the Du 
Pont Style Service, in that the great 
dressmakers now publicly proclaim thx 
stvle value of synthetic yarn fabrics 
where previously they were inclined to 
surpress the fact that they were making 
use of such fabrics. 

This change in attitude toward rayon 
and acetate yarns is not due to the fact 
that their qualities were not known, 
reports the Style Service after a com- 
prehensive analysis of the fall and win- 
ter collections of the haute couture i 
Paris, because even the most conserva 
tive houses have used them, although 
some denied the fact. The recent out- 
standing successes of both viscose rayon 
and acetate have given the more pro 
gressive manufacturers courage. Peau 
d’Ange indicated the extensive possibili 
ties of acetate, and rayon fabrics of the 
Ribouldingue type had an instant fol 
lowing among the public. This was fol 
lowed by the long list of crepe materials 
The point is that leading manufacturers 
in France began to study all synthetic 
varns from a new angle in order to pro- 
duce noveities which might attract the 
public. After some of the houses had 
displayed new acetate and rayon mate 
rials and been impressed by the great 
public success of them, they flatly an 
nounced that they were made of syn 
thetic yarn. The whole situation lead- 
to the conclusion that the fashion world 
of Paris believes that a great and fruit 
ful field for fabrics, that will attract the 
attention of the public, is to be found 
in various treatments of acetate and 
rayon and that the time has come to 
emphasize the fact that beautiful, dura- 
ble and fashionable garments can lx 
made of these yarns. 

For a long while, the Service states. 
rayon and other synethetic yarn fabrics 
had staggered along under a handicap 
due to the fact that for many years. 
during the early stages of their develop 
ment, they were not regarded as worth) 
of consideration by the haute -couture 
When, however, some striking mate 
rials began to be made of rayon and 
acetate yarns, they were found to hav: 
qualities that appealed to customers but 
still they were not admitted to be mad 
of those materials. Take, for instance 
the case of Flamenga which enjoved f: 
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a long time the favor otf the haute 
couture and still the general public was 
told by the more conservative leaders 
that synthetic 


yarn materials were 
really “impossible.” 
The creation of the dull fabrics 


. . . -. 
marked the turning point, the Service 


says. Some of the more progressive 
1% the manutacturers saw in Peau 


d’Ange an opportunity to publicly pro- 
claim the value of the material. It is 
now believed that the skill of the manu- 
facturers will develop new constructions 
of these materials and that when the 
next collections are shown, there will 
be a still further acceptance of viscose 
rayon and acetate materials. 

Practically all of the new fabrics had 
heen mentioned in the United States. 
It is the trend which is important. 
Among the fabrics which have been 
emphasized by the haute couture, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned and 
which emphasize the new trend are 
Croquignol, Croquicloqui (Bamboula 
type); Croquemie (a _ goffered fabric 
with wide stripes); variations of the 
Ribouldingue type: a successful novelty 
known as Bambouka Peau d’Ange which 
is a crepe satin; Flamisol: new crepes 
such as Drolinette. Craqueline and 
Criquette; Crepe Agnes which is espe- 
cially reserved for the dressmaker of 
that name; Crepe Rigolade; Charilaska 


(a kind of faconne Ribouldingue ) ; 
numbers of dull crepes either 100% 


synthetic or half silk and half synthetic ; 
Crepe Manuela, a great many velvets, 
among them being such fabrics as 
Matvelva, Velours Nabab, Velours 
Paysan, and Velours Raguzza (a plain 
surfaced velvet). In addition there are 
novel fabrics such as Pekin Frise, an 
acetate material showing very appar- 
ent stripes on a background of the same 
olor; Piggy Satin; Satinsinellic and 
lerseysatin. 
* 


Industrial Rayon Has 
Third Quarter Loss 


Net loss of $96,115 for the three 
nonths ended Sept. 30, after deprecia- 
tion and interest charges, is reported 
by the Industrial Rayon Corp. This 
ompares with a net profit of $333,109 
ior the same period in 1931. Net loss 
or the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
932, is given as $210,928, after de- 
reciation and interest, as compared 
ith net profit of $397,972 for the cor- 

-ponding period in 1931. 


T'ubize Chatillon 


/naugurates Consumer 
{dvertising 


Advertising in a national consumer 
agazine, in addition to trade publica- 
‘ions, features the market expansion 
ogram inaugurated by Tubize Chatil- 
n Corp. on Oct. 30. The campaign 
designed to aid hosiery and under- 
ear manufacturers and retailers in the 
stribution of merchandise made from 


hardonize dull luster yarns and, ac- 
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cording to officials of the company, 
probably represents the first tangible 
recognition in advertising that the 
major percentage of all synthetic yarn 
is knitted into inexpensive apparel, The 
women’s consumer medium chosen, the 
American Weekly, is distributed each 
Sunday with a number of newspapers 
and is stated to have the largest cir- 
culation among women in the world. 


Italy’s Rayon 
Exports Off 16% 


Keen Japanese competition in the 
Oriental market, particularly China, 
was responsible for a drop ot 16% in 
Italy’s exports of rayon yarns for the 
first six months of this vear as com- 
pared with 1931, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Exports 
were 22,056,779 lb. for the first six 
months and the total production 37,- 
941,697 lb.; the latter comparing with 


production of 36,223,657 lb. for the 
similar period in 1931. 
* 
Sugar Cane Bagasse 
As Source of Cellulose 
A report upon investigations that 


have been made on the suitability of 
sugar cane bagasse for the production 
of cellulose for rayon manufacture has 
been issued by the Department of Agri 
culture. 

The reported alpha cellulose content of 
the product appears to be high, the cop- 
per content low, and other character- 
istics point to its suitability. At present 
the cost is out of line, but the report 
points out that the full possibilities of 
the process have not been exploited. 


Rayon Production 


100% for October 


U. S. rayon production during the 
month of October was 100% of capacity 
as compared with 90% in September, 
according to the Textile Organon, pub- 
lished by the Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
The volume of rayon shipments in 
October showed little diminution from 
the high rates of September. 

Regarding rayon prices for the near 
future, the publication states that it ap- 
pears feasible that prices probably will 


not be raised before the first of the new 
year, With the current high rate of 
production and shipments, most rayon 
producers are probably able at least to 
break even, or even make a little money 
on their operations: the third quarter 
earnings statements of rayon producers 
need not reflect disagreement with this 
statement because the first five or six 
weeks of the third quarter was a very 
lean period for the producers as regards 
shipments and production. 


ao 
W oolworth’s 20c. Line 


A new important outlet for women’s 
full-sized rayon knit underwear devel 
oped at the end of July when the F. W. 


Woolworth stores added this line to 
their hitherto rather limited range of 
rayon underwear. The new merchan- 


dise sells at 20c., now the top price 
quoted by the Woolworth organization. 
The line comprises rayon mesh panties 
in flesh and peach and of flesh with 
bands of contrasting colors; the gar- 
ment is of the yoke-up type, buttoning 
at the side; brassieres of rayon satin 
or rayon taffeta are offered at the same 
price. 
° 


Rayon Price Comparisons 


The following are prices of pivotal 
rayon yarn numbers. Current prices 
are given with comparisons covering a 
month ago, a vear ago and two years 


ago: 


Nov Oct Nov. | 

Viscose Process 1 | 1931 1930 

' 75 denier (18-30fils) $0.90 $0.90 $1.20 $1.56 

100 denier (40 fils) 0.75 0.75 1.00 1. 30 

150 denier (40 fils) 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.00 
Acetate Process 

150 denier 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.85 
Cupra Process 

150 denier (112 fils) 90 1.25 
Nitro Process 

150 denier 0.65 0.65 0.75 0.95 

* 


New Products for 
British Celanese 


Plans for the production of several 
new acetate products were announced by 
Dr. Henri Dreyfus, chairman otf Brit- 
ish Celanese, Ltd., at the annual meet- 
ing of the company, held in London, 
Oct. 26. 

Yarns and fabrics made of Celanese 
artificial wool will be produced on a 
commercial scale in addition to a num- 
ber of new varns of various breaking 
strengths. 
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HE hosiery industry, at the time its representatives met in 
New York last month, was just on the verge of a toboggan, 


it was declared. 


But it was a perfectly normal toboggan—a 


seasonal decline in net shipments and orders booked which, as 
shown by a chart, has occurred at that time in every year from 


1927 to date. 


This was the moral drawn: Don’t get scared when weekly 
orders diminish and shipments go down — and don’t think 


destruction is facing you. 


Don’t get panicky on prices. 


Also, 


on the way down, sit tight on the price structure—and demand 


Ww I I] come ba ck ° 


We have a feeling that some manufacturers went to the con- 
ference expecting the impossible—possibly anticipating a solu- 


tion of all problems in two days. 
disappointmnt. 


If so, they were doomed to 


But if the meeting accomplished nothing more 


than highlighting the above fact—and incidentally it did accom- 
plish a great deal more — it was well worth the price of 


admission. 


Outerwear Association 
To Hold Exhibit 


The first annual Knitwear Industrial 
Exposition will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, the week 


of Feb. 13, under the auspices of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion. The annual convention of the 
issociation will be held concurrently. 
Exhibits will consist of machinery, 
varns, dyes, needles, trimmings, but- 


tons, containers and other items used 
producing knitted outerwear. 
Speaking of the program, Sidney 
Korzenik, secretary of the association, 
tates: 

“The various sessions will be held in 
he Grand Central Palace where the 
convention will be trans 
ries of round-table confet 
ences held immediately after luncheon, 
hat everyone in the industry should at 


lhe luncheons will be at 12 


business of the 


icted and a 


n sharp, and last until 3 p-m. lhis 
rangement allows the knitted outer- 
vear manufacturers from 10 a.m. to 12 


to visit the exposition, luncheon 
in the building and round-table confer 
2 noon to 3 p.m. and from 
3 p.m. until 10 p.m. again to visit the 
exposition.” 

The following are members of the 
exposition committee: 

William Portner, Franklin Sweate 
Mills, chairman; Dan F. Byrnes, Brad- 
ley Knitting Co.; A. Paul Cohen, Suf- 
folk Knitting Mills; A. Dunner, Fred 
H. Samuels & Co.; Samuel Goldworm, 
Goldworm Sportwear  Co.: 
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Starr, Starr Knitting Mills; Sidney 
lriedman, Friedman-Blau-Farber ; Jos 
eph B. Knipe, Walter E. Knipe & Co.: 
Philip Leff, National Spinning Co. ; 
John Sichel, Dearnley Bros.; Bernard 
Weil, Rose Mills; also Harold R. 
Lhowe, counsel, and Sidney Korzenik, 
secretary, Ol the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association. 

A. B. Coffman, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, has been engaged to organize 
and manage the exposition. 


Hosiery Situation 
Regarded as Fair 


Hosiery business showed a_ pick-up 
ie first part of the month after the 
slump experienced the latter part ot 
October. While the gain was not gen 
eral enough to be of particular signifi 
cance, it was regarded as encouraging. 
One development that is being watched 
with interest is the movement of prices 
when considered in conjunction with 
quality. A leading jobber has advanced 
prices on its low-priced line and there 
is a general feeling that either more 
push should be given to the better class 
of merchandise or the cheaper lines 
should be placed on a paying basis. 
Non-run hose have met and passed, in 
a small way, the test of reorders. Ac- 
ceptance is still considerably better in 
some cities than in others, but a suffi- 
cient volume of merchandise has not 
been available to bring out any perma 
nent differences. With the output of 
the Berkshire group sold up until the 
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end of the year, and with jobbers of this 
merchandise also sold up, interest cen- 
ters on the Gotham development. When 
Gotham places its product on the mar 
ket it is expected to announce that suffi 
cient stocks have been made up to take 
care of any ordinary demand. Witl 
the increase in non-run hose availabk 
for sale by the retailer there will be a 
better chance to gage mass consume: 
acceptance, 
. 


Kayser Has Loss of 
$24,056 for Quarter 


Net loss of $24,056, after interest an 
depreciation, for the quarter ended Sept 
30, 1932, is reported by Julius Kayse: 
& Co., as compared with net profit « 
$130,872 for the corresponding quarte: 
in 1931. The company’s fiscal yea: 
starts July 1. 

\ special meeting of stockholders wil 
be held Nov. 16 to vote on the recom 
mendation of the directors that the com 
pany’s no par stock be given a par valu: 
of $5. According to an official, this wil 
allow the company to write down to $1 
good will, patents and trademarks now 
carried on the books at $5,644,000, and 
also allow plant and equipment to b 
carried at present value rather than cost 
less depreciation. The 422,420 share: 
of common stock were carried on thx 
hooks at $13,091,026 in the balance sheet 
of June 30. 

° 


WV “estern Outerwear 
Officials Meet 


A. J. Friedlander, of the M. Fried 
lander Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
was reelected president of the Western 
District Knitted Outerwear Manufac 
turers Association at its 15th annual 
meeting, held in Milwaukee Oct. 25 
Other officers reelected were ; vice presi 
dents, John A. Sand, Jr., Sand Knitting 
Mills Co., Chicago, and I. B. Davies, 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delevan, Wis.; 
secretary and treasurer, Harry M. Levy, 
Elbro Knitting Co., Milkwaukee. 

Directors elected for three years in 
clude: John Sand, Jr.: Werner Lutz, 
National Knitting Co., Milwaukee; 
Ernst Wallace, Milwaukee Knitting Co 
Milwaukee; Horace Farrally, Shaker 
Knitting Mills. 

Recommendation was made to the na 
tional office that the industry be sounded 
out on the possibility of changing tert 
from 2%, 10-60 extra to 3%, 10 e.0.m. 


eB 
Lehigh Hosiery Operation 
Continued to Nov. 26 


The Federal District Court of Phil 
delphia has granted permission to tlie 
receivers of the Lehigh Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., to continue operation unti! 
Nov. 26, so that there will be additiot 
opportunity to dispose of the plant as 4 
unit. Operations, however, will be co1 
fined to merchandise in process. 

If a satisfactory bid is not obtained 
for the whole plant the receivers stated 
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that machinery and other assets would 
be disposed of in parcels at either public 
ir private sale unless it is found advis- 
able to continue operation on a large 
scale. The firm went into receivership 
on June 27. 

. 


Campe Corp. Shows 
Profit of $128,551 


Net profit of $128,551, after charges, 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1932, 
is reported by the Campe Corp., New 
York, hosiery and underwear. The 
consolidated balance sheet shows current 
assets of $2,709,008 and current liabili- 
ties of $134,740, as compared with 
$3,618,372 and $196,643, respectively, at 
July 31, 1931. 

« 


First Swimsuit 
Color Card Issued 


The first color card to be devoted en- 
tirely to swimsuits has been issued by 
the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation with the assistance of the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the 
United States. The card contains 18 
colors and should be of considerable 
benefit in standardizing the shades used 
and in cutting down the waste due to 
an unneeded multiplicity of colors. 
Firms which are not members of the 
Outerwear Association may obtain cards 
at $1 each by writing the association 
at 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Jantzen Introduces 
Two-Way Stretch 


Jantzen Knitting Mills has announced 
that one of the features of its 1933 
swimsuit line will be the use of fabrics 
with a two-way stretch, made possible 
by knitting Lastex in conjunction with 
worsted yarns. In some cases the 
Lastex is introduced only in the trunks 
while in others it is used throughout 
the garment. It is claimed that endur- 
ing elasticity is secured without sacri- 
ficing softness. The Lastex does not 
appear on the surface of the fabric. 


e 
Phoenix to Exhibit 
At W orld’s Fair 


he Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
\Vis., has announced that it has signed 
contract for an extensive block of 
ice at Chicago’s World’s Fair which 
ll open June 1, 1933. The manufac- 
ture of hosiery will be dramatized by the 
of machinery in actual operation. A 
iull-fashioned legger will be among the 

tures, 

° 


lugust Hose 
Production Up 


Production of all classes of hosiery 
the month of August was 4,473 doz. 
rs, as compared with 3,127 doz. pairs 
July, according to the Department of 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 
Finisher for Tubular Knit Goods 


Commerce. Sales were 6,024 doz. pairs 
in August against 3,315 in July, and 
net shipments 4,646, against 3,105. At 
the end of August unfilled orders were 
3,568 doz. pairs as compared with 2,254 
at the end of July, and stocks on hand 
9,225 against 9,479. 


Knitting Mill News 


McDonoucn (Ga.) Hosiery MILLs 
controlling stock interest has been ac- 
quired by D. A. Hood, manager of the 
plant. Additional machinery has been 
added to double capacity. 

R. A. MorGan is reported to have 
leased the former Chester Knitting 
Mills plant at Rome, Ga., for a new 
hosiery mill. Alterations will cost 
$12,000. The plant will later become 
the Morgan Mills, Inc. 

Farrwoop KNITTING MILts, INc., 
Wakefield, Mass., have been formed 
with a capital of $25,000, to operate a 
local mill. The company is headed by 
A. H. Fairbanks, president, also treas- 
urer of Middlesex Knitting Co. 

The former Ipswicn Mitts plant at 
at Ipswich, Mass., vacant since liquida- 
tion of the firm in 1929, when most of 
the machinery was sold to Russia, was 
sold at auction Oct. 27 for $13,000 to 
EK. E. Currier, local real estate operator. 
The trade name “Ipswich” was _ pur- 
chased in 1930 by the company which is 
now operating the Gloucester plant of 
the Ipswich Mills. 

Wuitesporo KNITTING MILLs, INC., 
Whitesboro, N. Y., has been organized 
and incorporated by A. S. Maslan, 
Yorkville, N. Y., and associates, to 
establish and operate a textile mill. 

Dixie Kwnir Propucts Corp. has 
been organized in Syracuse, N. Y., with 
a capital of 200 shares of common stock, 
to establish and operate a knit goods 
manufacturing and distributing business. 

MipLtanp Park (N. J.) KNITTING 
MILLs, in bankruptcy, will be offered at 
public sale Nov. 15 by court order. 
The receivers state that they have a 
bid of $31,000. 

Pitot FuLL-FASHIONED MILLs, INC., 





Valdese, N. C., has completed plans for 
a one-story addition to mill, estimated 
to cost close to $30,000, with equip- 
ment. Nicholas Rhodes, Charlotte, 
N. C., is architect. 

Tue Wiscassett Mitts Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., has awarded a contract 
to Carl E. Taylor for the recovering 


of 35 additional houses in the mill 
village. 
ByruM Hosiery Mitts, closed at 


High Point, N. C., last month by a 
strike, will soon reopen at Shelby, N. C., 
under the same management in building 
formerly occupied by Janet Hosiery 
Mill. 

Marion (N. C.) Kwyittinc MILL 
will at once add 50 new knitting ma- 
chines to its equipment, W. W. Neal, 
president, announced. Production will 
be increased from 1,600 doz. pr. rayon 
half-hose per day to over 2,000 doz. 
pr. and additional workers added to the 
payroll. A 5% increase in wages was 
ordered last month. 

CAMBRIA SILK Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, announced a 10% increase in 
wages to its 500 employees. 

H. C. ABertE Co., Philadelphia, has 
assumed full ownership of the Combine 
Hosiery Corp., distributors. Since its 
inception in 1926 Combine has distrib- 
uted a large part of Aberle’s full-fash- 
ioned output. No major changes are 
indicated in policy or management. 

HASSINGER Bros., who have been 
associated with hosiery mills in central 
Pennsylvania for 25 years, have leased 
a plant on South Penn St., Millheim, 
Pa., where men’s better-grade silk 
hosiery will be manufactured. 

Rockwoop (Tenn.) Mitts, manufac- 
turers of hosiery, posted notice recently 
that a wage increase of between 10 and 
12% for its 600 employes would be- 
come effective immediately. Kingston 
(Tenn.) Hosiery Mills and Oneida 
(Tenn.) Mills affiliated with Rockwood 
made similar increases. 

J. A. BoNnNEvILLE, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the full-fashioned 
silk hosiery department of Belding- 
Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, is 
establishing a small silk hosiery plant 
at Montreal. 
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OO often, expenditure for research is regarded as so much 
overhead—a luxury to be foregone when sales decrease or 


profits decline. 


This attitude is due largely to the fact that it 


is sometimes difficult to estimate the dollars-and-cents return 


from research. 


Of particular interest, therefore, is the report on “Chemical 


Research in the Depression,” 


by Maurice Holland and 


W. Spargen, published in Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
Of some 50 companies in the chemical industries which replied 
to a questionnaire as to the effectiveness of research, 95.7% 
have found that research has helped to make profits or to limit 


losses in the last two years, and 96.2% 


4 


have been enabled by 


research to produce new products which have been commercial- 


ized during the same period. 


In view of the regrettable deficiency in chemical research in 
textile plants, this money-making aspect is offered as a substitute 
for the money-saving attitude which has led to that deficiency. 
The right kind of research is an investment, not an expenditure. 


A.4«1.6G.G. Notes 


Nominations for national officers for 
1933 of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists are: 
president, Dr. Robert E. Rose, director 
technical laboratory, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; vice presidents, Wm. 
H. Cady, chief chemist, United States 


Finishing Co., and Alex Morrison, 
assistant chemist, American Woolen 
Co.; treasurer, Wm. R. Moorehouse, 


resident manager, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co.; secretary, A. Newton 
Graves, chemist and purchasing agent, 
Franklin Process Co.; councilors, Wm. 
D. Appel, chief textile section, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Hugh Christison, 
chemist, Arlington Mills, and Carl Z. 
Draves, chief chemist, Ludlow Mfg. 
Associates. 

At the fall meeting of the Philadel- 
phia section, Dr. Hugo Kauffmann, 
professor of chemistry at the Reutlingen 
Textile High School and the Stuttgart 
High School, presented a paper discus- 
sing the latest research work on cotton 
bleaching. The speaker first outlined 
the methods which can be employed for 
determining the amount of damage in- 
curred during the bleaching process and 
then took up the kinetics of hypochlorite 
and peroxide bleaching. According to 
the speaker, two substances are neces- 
sary for bleaching—a true oxidizing 
agent and an activator. In hypochlorite 
bleaching, the hypochlorite ion (HOC1) 
is the oxidizing agent and hypochlorous 
acid the activator. Maximum bleach- 
ing activity takes place at pH 7 to 8, 
and the danger of oxycellulose forma- 
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tion is greatest at the same point. That 
is, cotton suffers the most injury in 
sodium hypochlorite bleaching liquors 
containing one molecule of chlorine to 
1.5 molecules of sodium hydroxide, and 
either increasing or decreasing the pro- 
portion of sodium hydroxide reduces 
the danger. The damage is slight if 
the proportion of caustic soda is less 
than one or greater than two molecules 
to one molecule of chlorine. Thus, it is 
possible to bleach in acid solutions with- 
out any great injury to the cotton. Free 
hypochlorous acid, of itself, attacks cot- 
ton only slightly, and is not, as has been 
supposed in the past, the true explana- 
tion for the damaging action. 

Speaking of peroxide bleaching, Dr. 
Kauffmann pointed out that in many 
ways it is analogous with hypochloride 
bleaching. Here again both an oxidiz- 
ing agent and an activator are neces- 
sary to bleaching action, which is not 
due, as it is often asserted, to nascent 
oxygen. In peroxide bleaching, for ex- 
ample, the oxidizing agent is a salt of 
hydrogen peroxide (probably Nat 
{[O-OH]) and the activator is free 
hydrogen peroxide. With a real under- 
standing of the bleaching action, it is 
now possible to control the bleaching 
process more accurately and to avoid 
damage to the fibers. 

Speakers at the October meeting of 
the New York section were Dr. Oscar 
R. Flynn, of the Waldrich Co., and K. 
E. Luger, of American Sheet. & Tin 
Plate Co. Dr. Flynn discussed some 
of the problems encountered in ageing 
of fabrics printed with vat colors and 
suggested a type of ager which he be- 
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Attractive presentation of head-ends 
iv Cellophane envelopes 


lieves would overcome overheating of 
the cloth. Mr. Luger described the 
corrosion-resisting properties of stain- 
less steel and outlined the advantages 
of this material in the construction of 
dyehouse equipment. 

Study of the fundamental properties 
of a silk made by Milton Harris, re- 
search associate of the association, and 
reported in the October issue of the 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search, has shown that the isoelectric 
point of silk is at pH 2.5. In this in- 
vestigation electrophoretic measurements 
were made both of suspensions of silk 
fibroin in buffer solutions and buffered 
solutions of silk fibroin in lithium 
bromide. The low isoelectric point of 
silk shows it to be one of the most acid 
proteins known, and accounts for the 
affinity of this fiber for basic dyes. 

Meeting of the Southeastern Section 
was held in Atlanta, Ga., on Friday, 
Oct. 28. Meeting of the Rhode Island 
Section was held in Providence on the 
same day. 

Arthur Thompson, Jr., superintendent 
of the North Carolina Finishing Co., 
Salisbury, N. C., was elected chairman 
of the Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, at the fall meeting of that 
group, held in Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 29. 
George Feindel, of Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., was elected vice-chair- 
man; Fred A. Whitney, of Haw River, 
N. C., treasurer; and Hugh Puckett, of 
Charlotte, secretary. 

A. O. Joslin, general manager of the 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing and Finish- 
ing Co., delivered an address on “The 
Necessity for Creative Management in 
the Textile Industry,” while John J. 
Sokolinski, of the Arabol Mfg. Co., 
presented a paper on sulphonated oils. 
The meeting was concluded by a banquet 
at which John L. Crist, of the Calco 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, presided. 
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Analysis of Weighted Silk 


A procedure which is said to be gen- 
erally applicable for the analysis of 
weighted silk is described in the No- 
vember issue of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research. By this 
method, weighting and finishing ma- 
terials are removed by repeated extrac- 
tions first with hot water, then with a 
2% solution of sodium carbonate, and 
tinally with a solution containing 2% 
of hydrochloric and 2% of hydrofluoric 
acid. Results of analyses of samples 
of known composition are presented 
which indicate that the results are cor- 
rect to within 1% of the weight of 
the dried, finished material. Results ob- 
tained by analysts working in different 
laboratories have been in good agree- 
ment when samples of the same silk 
were analyzed. Qualitative methods are 
given for the identification of alumi- 
num, lead, phosphate, silica, tin, and 
Zin; 

. 


VW etting-Out Agent 


Lenocal Liquid, a new wetting-out, 
detergent, and stain-removing agent for 
all types of textiles, has been announced 
by General Dyestuff Corp. Suggested 
uses of this compound are as a pene- 
trating agent in boiling-out or kier- 
boiling operations; in sodium hypochlo- 
rite bleaching to eliminate previous 
boiling-out of cotton; in the pretreat- 
ment of fabrics which are to be mer- 
cerized; in pasting of dyestuffs and in 
cotton dyeing; and in cleaning wool or 
cotton waste, rayon, knit goods, ete. 
\dvantages cited for Lenocal Liquid 
include stability in hard water and acid 
solutions, good wetting-out and emulsi- 
fying properties, effectiveness both in 
hot and cold baths, and good rinsibility. 


Textiles and Laundries 


Closer cooperation between laundry 
owners and textile men, increased use of 
pre-shrunk fabrics, and growing demand 
on the part of converters and retailers 
for fast-dyed wash fabrics are among 
the hopeful signs for quality merchan- 
dise noted by George H. Johnson, re- 
search director of the Laundryowners’ 
National Association. 


New Dyestuffs 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
tollowing dyestuffs : 

Celliton Fast Violet 6B powder for 
dyeing cellulose acetate. The shades 
produced from an olive-oil soap bath 
show a bright violet, bluer than that ob- 
tained with Celliton Fast Violet B. The 
new dyestuff has very good affinity; 
very good fastness to light, scrooping, 
acid, rubbing, hot pressing and alkali; 
good to very good fastness to water and 
washing; and good fastness to perspira- 
tion. It is not recommended for direct 
and discharge printing. 

Celliton Fast Yellow GR Powder for 
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Pre-Shrinking Discussed at S.T.A. meeting 
Alert Eye Needed in Finishing Knit Goods...... . 
Crinkle Prints for Spring Present Problems 


Mothproofing Compounds 


Usual Degumming Harms Silk-Wool Unions... . . 
Resist Spots in Dyed Hosiery 

Small Holes in Silk Hose 
Dyeing Cotton Waste 
Improved Dye Jig 
Finisher for Tubular Knit Goods 


dyeing cellulose acetate. When dyed 
from a soap bath, it yields golden yel- 
low shades of very good fastness to 
light and acid, excellent fastness to 
scrooping, good to very good fastness 
to water and chlorine, and good fast- 
ness to washing. As its level-dyeing 
properties are very good, Celliton Fast 
Yellow GR is suitable for compound 
shades. It is also recommended for 
direct and discharge printing. 

Rapidogen Olive Brown IG, Brown 
IB, Brown IRR and Red IR. They 
supplement, the Rapidogen  dyestuff 
range with brown shades and an Aliza- 
rine Red which may be printed as a 
pink and possess satisfactory fastness 
to light. All the shades have very good 
all-round fastness and are stable mix- 
tures in powder of diazotized bases 
with naphtholates of the AS range, 
readily soluble in water with the addi- 
tion of alkali. Prints may be developed 
as follows: by wet developing process 
consisting of short treatment with boil- 
ing hot acetic-formic acid bath without 
steaming (may be steamed without 
detriment if necessary to develop other 
colors used in the print); by steaming 
in the presence of acetic-formic acid; 
and by a new method worked out by the 
company in which the prints are padded 
on the face between two rollers with 
the acetic-formic acid mixture and then 
immediately developed on the hot cylin 
ders of a dry can. 


Standard for Sulphonated 
Oils Now Effective 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has 
announced that the commercial stand- 
ard for grading of sulphonated oils 
which was accepted in writing by a 
number of manufacturers, distributors, 
and users of these products estimated 
to represent a satisfactory majority 
may be considered effective for new 
production and clearance of existing 
stocks as of Sept. 1, 1932. A printed 
booklet covering this commercial stand- 
ard will be sent to each acceptor. 





Processing Plant News 


SENECA TEXTILE Corp., New York, 
has taken over the entire production of 
the Arkwright Finishing Co., Fall 
River. The Arkwright plant, it is 
stated, has a yearly finishing and print- 
ing capacity in excess of a hundred 
million yards. The Seneca company 
also has a vertical affiliation with the 
Arkwright No. 2 Mill, Fall River, hav- 
ing a capacity of 28,000,000 yd. of clip 
spot marquisettes a year, and also with 
the Aiken Mills of Bath, S. C., having 
a capacity of 35,000,000 yards of plain 
and fancy marquisettes annually. 

Rock Hitt (S. C.) Printine & 
FINISHING Co. is operating on a full 
time dav and night schedule, finishing 
10,000,000 yd. monthly. An addition 
has been started to the color shop, which 
is being constructed at one end of the 
large main building. An addition will 
be constructed to house an additional 
550-horsepower boiler and stoker. The 
work of constructing these additions is 
under the supervision of the Gallivan 
Construction Co., Greenville, S. C. 

The Atlantic Dye Works, recently 
incorporated by Joseph Tigler and Nick 
Di Giaimo, is now operating in George 
Street, Paterson, N. J., dyeing viscose 
and acetate rayons and novelty goods. 
Its capacity is about 400 pieces daily. 
Mr. Tigler, president of the firm, 
founded the Diamond Silk Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. in Union City 10 years 
ago, and went to Paterson in 1931. 

WituiaMs SILk Mere. Co.’s plant at 
West New York, N. J., is being pre- 
pared for occupancy by a dyeing and 
finishing firm, according to David 
Speizman of Ashley, Pa., appointed by 
Cole & Morrill, receivers of the Will- 
iams firm, to liquidate the machinery 
and equipment. 

RopyaAM PRINTING & DYEING Co. has 
made a successful offer for the assets 
of the CoNSOLIDATED PrEcE Dye 
Works, Paterson, N. J., in bankruptcy. 
The offer involved a cash payment of 
$30,500 and assumption of indebted- 
ness amounting to $140,000. 
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MANUFACTURING MARGINS 


STILL ON UNSATISFACTORY BASIS 


October Textile Activity Normal—Total consumption of textile 
fibers during the month of October closely approximated that of a 


normal year and the change from September was slight. 


Taking the 


first ten months of 1932, textile activity was 15% less than for the 
similar period of 1931 and 21% less than for the first ten months of a 


normal year. 


In determining a normal year, month by month con- 


sumption figures for the period 1924-1931 were averaged. 


7, 


LTHOUGH textile mills continued 
AY operate at a normal rate during 
October, and many were in a sold- 
up position, there is no general evidence 
that manufacturers have given real 
profits proper consideration in quoting 
prices. Courageous price policies have, 
however, been noticed in some lines and 
there is hope in the wide-spread feel- 
ing that the industry should concen- 
trate on the matter of profitable opera- 
tion rather than mere operation. 

The situation in carded cotton fabrics 
was not encouraging, inasmuch as the 
manufacturing margin was less the last 
week in the month than it was the first. 
Taking the average price of a repre- 
sentative group of carded fabrics and 
subtracting the cost of clean cotton, we 
find that the manufacturing margin for 
the first week was 12.92c. per lb. Owing 
to the fact that raw cotton fell consider- 
ably during the second week, and that 
fabric prices were not lowered as 
rapidly, the manufacturing margin rose 
to 13.1lc. per lb. at that time. As was 
also the case in September, fabric prices 
were not held firm in the face of a 
declining cotton market, despite the fact 
that many believed it offered a real 
opportunity to build profits. We find, 
therefore, that the manufacturing margin 
dropped to 12.56c. per Ib. the third week 
of the month and then slumped to 
11.99¢. per lb. the last week. Although 
this figure is considerably higher than 
the margin which prevailed during June 
ind July, it is less than at any time 


since the early part of August. Table I 
shows fluctuations in margins. 
Carded yarns displayed a_ similar 


weakness in prices. Manufacturing 
margin,—obtained by subtracting the 
cost of clean cotton from the average 
selling price of a group of carded yarns 
—was 12.79c. per lb. for the first week 
in the month, which was better than the 
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last week of September. The second 
week of the month saw this figure rise to 
12.99c. only to fall the following week 
to 12.5c. and then sink further to close 
the month at 11.59c. per lb. Table II 
shows figures for other months. | 

In contrast to the above, the comeback 
of combed yarns is refreshing. After 
subtracting the cost of clean 14 in. 
cotton from the selling price of 60/2 
C.P. warps, we find that a manufactur- 
ing margin of 28.7c. per lb. was left at 
the prices prevailing the first week of 
the month. After taking a sharp dip 
the third week of the month to 23.7c. 
per lb., prices were raised and the 
margin put back to 27.3c. per lb. Other 
comparable margins Were: July, 1931, 
24c.; July, 1932, 21.4c.; August, 1932, 
24.8c.; September, 1932, 29.67c. 

Raw wool remained relatively stable 
during the month and did not fluctuate 
more than l4c. per lb. The situation in 
worsted yarns was somewhat similar 


although there was a slight tendency to 
ease prices toward the end of the month. 
Subtracting the cost of clean wool from 
a typical worsted yarn leaves a manu- 
facturing margin of 54c. per Ib. at the 
prices which prevailed during October. 
This compares with 54.5c. per Ib. in 
September, 53.5c per Ib. in July, 64¢. in 
June, and 76c. in July, 1931. 

The TeExtT1LE Wor tp Index Numbers 
show no great change from September 
although it is noticeable that raw cotton 
dropped 7 points and raw silk 3 points. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
figure of 81 given for yarn in the 
September issue was in error and this 
has been corrected to 90. 


CARDED FABRIC MARGINS 


Date Margin in cents 
Sly, NOS so isivccn 1 
October, 1931...... 1 
January, 1932..... l 
oume, U932. 6.6.60 
CONG, UP obs vs esaeas 
August, 1932...... I 
September, 1932... 1 
Week ended Oct. 8. 1 
1 
1 
1 


rT™ ‘ 
TABLE I. 


Week ended Oct. 15 
Week ended Oct. 22 
Week ended Oct. 29 
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TABLE II. CARDED YARN MARGINS 


Date Margin in cents 


October, 1931...... tec 
April, 1932... ‘i 10. 
July, 1932... - 
August, 1932....... 
September, 1932... 1 
Week ended Oct. 8. 1 
Week ended Oct. 15 1 
1 
1 






Week ended Oct. 22 
Week ended Oct. 29 
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Textile World’s Index Numbers 


——Cotton Index Numbers—. —Wool Index Numbers — 


Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Date Raw Silk 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 31, 1914 100 
WOR seo wa 193 193 193 177 221 226 222 234 1924-25 searon 140 
Lo ee 146 159 161 152 189 195 199 210 UP RG ec vies 172 
Witsscsccus. GOe 146 153 147 179 184 186 195 POSE ss sda’ 141 
PEE héaas 160 162 163 166 218 201 198 197 1927-28....... 126 
PEP acwsecas ‘Son 163 156 168 182 184 193 198 1926-29..060s-0% 126 
PPM iksksse% 114 131 127 147 131 143 164 190 UP 2HOO. «6 saws 104 
Racin 75 97 99 121 102. 114) «©6134 165 1936-31... 62 

1932 
a eee 53 78 74 102 94 104 127 147 Jan., 1932.4. 41 
| ee 49 75 73 98 83 98 121 133 May, 1932.... 28 
ee 42 66 63 94 62 76 110s: 116 June, 1932.... 25 
6 cancex 47 68 62 96 59 72 101 116 July, 1932...% 25 
RUE cieeans 60 75 76 94 66 75 99 116 Ausg., 1932543 36 
OSG Scisin eos 59 90 84 107 82 94 116 130 Sept., 1932.... 40 
iOiiccs a 52 83 78 107 82 97 115 130 ut. 1908S. 45% 37 


-—Raw Silk Index—. 
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IT’S BETTER 


In Design, in Methods of Manufacture it 
is the Best Temple ever built. 
It is Stronger. 
It Resists Wear. 
It Operates Better. 
Its Parts are More Closely Fitted. 
There is Less Play, Less Lost Motion. 
It Reciprocates Better. 
If Repairs are needed, its Standardized Parts 


fit where the old ones come off. 


It Means 
Better Cloth 
Larger Product 
Longer Life for the Temple 
Lower Cost for Repairs 
Less Work for the Fixer 
Practically No Stops for Temple Repairs 


Made for E Model Looms 


Similar New Temples Coming 


for other Loom Models 


This is the Temple we Recommend 


Where a 24" Single Roll is desired 
Allowance will be made for Thread Cutting 
Temples returned to be replaced by No. 414 


Draper and Dutcher Temples 
Have been the American Standard for 
More than 100 years 
American Temples Have Always Been 


the World’s Best 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
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UALIT WY wpearinés BY SKF FOR 
PERFORMANCE 1 





> — to operate continuously at full P 
load, the modern Saco-Lowell One-Process 
Picker is equipped with SfS/P Ball Bearings 
to insure unfailing operation at low cost. 
Essentially a heavy duty machine, the bearings in 
are naturally subject to shocks at high speeds. sv 
Consequently, accurate alignment of the fr 
principal moving parts throughout the life of tu 
the machine becomes vitally important. To at 
meet that demand, SSF Performance Takes T 
Preference Over Price. a 





SiS Bearings promote confidence that the pe 
equipment will run for long periods of time, In 
free from trouble and constant and expensive fa 
maintenance. These bearings are free from BE 
wear and need no adjustments. Furthermore, eq 
sealed housings prevent lubricant leakage, fit 
and the stock is noticeably free from oil br 
streaks. The equipment, too, is free from 

dust, gum and dirt. All these factors are in 

keeping with the high standard of quality 

desired by Saco-Lowell. 


SKE INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





2965 ( 
WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


@ You may buy a bearing as 
a bargain but try and geta 
bargain out of usine at, for 
nothing is apt tocost so much 
as a bearing that cost so little. 
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THE GATE LATCH 


am 


Textile’s latest development that e 
stops unproductive wear to both 
plate and gate 





‘lenter Clip life is practically 
doubled and yearly mainte- 
nance costs are cut to the bone 
when you install a chain of 
the New Textile Automatic 
Tenter Clips. 


Provided with many exclu- 
sive improvements that in- 
clude the patented gate latch, 
a device that stops grooving 
to the plate and dulling of the 
insert blade by holding the 
swinging gate securely away 
from the plate during the re- 
turn travel of the chain to the 
entering end of the machine. 


The quick drop controller has 
a longer bearing surface, that, 
in addition to maintaining 
perfect alignment, permits the 
inserts to catch and hold the 
fabric close to the selvedge. 

kvery connecting rivet is 
equipped with an Alemite 


fitting for pressure type lu- 
brication, with grease. 


Before you install your next chain, it will be to your 
advantage to see and inspect this modern Tenter Clip. 


e Jextile (Auruenfan ! pentane 
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New York Office 


Southern Agent 
50 Church St 


Prov ities PR. L H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 
lsleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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DELTA FINISHING 


BreacHens. Orers B& FInNiGHE 


FPRANKPORD, PHILA..PA. Y 


EL AMC 
LAT ALLA ORK 
TULA aN iG ~ 


ROM ME=auO) ais 
SANFORIZER 


ODAY there are 21 Sanforizing Machines 

operating in plants in various parts of the 
country. 18 mills have Sanforizing licenses. Of 
these 21 machines, Butterworth has furnished 12, 
more equipment in dollars and cents value than 
any other one concern licensed by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., to build Sanforizing units. 


Here are the figures : — 


Butterworth has built 7 Sanforizing Tenters, each 
90 feet long, two without chains; 12 Palmer units; 
3 complete heater houses, and 5 sets of feed 
rolls. This Butterworth Sanforizing equipment 
has been installed in the following plants: — 


Delta Finishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, Ala. 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, Ga. 
Ramapo Finishing Corp., Sloatsburg, N. Y. 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 





The Union Bleachery has installed three Sanfor- 
izers, and the Pepperell Mfg. Co. two Sanforizers. 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C., have ordered and will shortly install a 
Butterworth Palmer Unit, and we have just 
received an order for a Palmer Unit from the 
Lowell Bleachery, St. Louis, Mo. This, inciden- 
tally, will be the first Sanforizing Machine 
installed in the Middle West. 

Butterworth Engineers will be glad to discuss 

Sanforizing in connection with your products 

and if you desire will show you why there 

is so great a preference for Butterworth 

Sanforizers. Bulletins on Butterworth San- 

forizers will be sent promptly upon request. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
Southern Office: 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C, 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING * 
Providence, R. I. In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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Now...Get Multiplied Lite 


otton Harness 


With fewer warp breaks—more continuous loom 
operation and greater production 


Chafeless Cord has upset old ideas that all cotton har- 
ness is alike—for we have found a way to multiply the 
life of cotton harness and at the same time give you more 
continuous loom operation and greater production. 


In the past mill men supposed that twine was the “life’’ 
of harness. Today we know that it’s twine finish that 
determines dur: bility. 


So that’s the reason we use long staple selected twine 
in Chafeless Cord and apply five (5) coats of specially 
prepared varnish—add a humidity-proof cover. 


We know that by baking each finish 8 hours—a total of 
2 days and 2 nights—at 175° that we get a harness with 
the toughness of steel yet with the smoothness and flexi- 
bility of cotton. 


It’s the finish that multiplies Chafeless Cord’s life and 
at the same time gives you this flexibility which permits 
knots and slubs to slip through and go into the face of the 
goods; permits the fine fibres of the warp yarn to improve 
cover and fullness of your weave. 


Performance Proves the Value 


Knowing that performance proves the value of these 
Chafeless Cord features, we asked certain key mill men to 
tell us operating results. Below are a few of the state- 
ments: 


William Hill 


( ompany: 


Nashua Mills, Nashua Manufacturing 


“We ran 500 set of Chafeless Cord day and night for 
two full years and did not lose a single set—an exception- 
ally good record. There were practically no repairs. During 
this period the smoothness of this harness and its freedom 
trom chafing of the warp has been an important factor in 
continuous production. 


J. E. Tobin, Superintendent, Butler Mill: 


We ran 500 sets of Chafeless Cord day and night for 
particularly the quality of our fabrics. We have tried to 
accomplish this through research and regular tests. In out 
tests we have found the part that harness plays in quality 
and production, therefore, we are using Emmons Chafeless 
Cord 
These statements are typic al of the reception given 

Chateless Cord wherever competitive tests are conducted ; 
wherever Mills measure carefully the effect of harness on 
both the quality and quantity of production. 


Over 50,000 looms are operated today with Chafeless 
Cord Harness. The multiplied life plus specific operating 


advantages makes this the fastest selling cotton harness 
in the world. 


At Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora, Illinois, Chafeless Cord 
Harness with the Warp-Saving Finish has come to replace 
all other harness. 


Make This Test 


Equip a section of your loom with this long-life harness ; 
check every operating factor. Learn for yourself the 
truth about harness life. See for yourself what freedom 
from warp breaks means to production. Find out what 
this new warp-saving finish means to the quality of your 
weave. 

Chafeless Cord is the harness for quality weave and 
maximum efficiency. Try it on your next order and gain 


the benefits. It costs no more than ordinary cotton harness 
far less than harsh, metal harness. 


What You get in Chafeless 
Cord Harness 


ms nique Process: Lomg staple cotton twine 

is selected and treated with a special 
preparation which lays the tiny lint 
fibres evenly, flat and parallel. 
Coats of Varnish: 5 Coats of specially 
prepared varnish are evenly distributed 
by precision machinery—uniform thick- 
ness without varnish lumps. 

. Slow Baking 2 days and 2 nights: Slow 
baking for two days and two nights adds 
durability. Slow baking eliminates var- 
nish blisters; gives freedom from rough 
edges that cut lint fibres from warp yarn. 

-. Humidity proof dress: Each Chafeless 
Cord Harness has a special humidity 
proof dressing (impervious to weave 
room moisture) applied. This lengthens 
the life greatly. 

5. Impervious to sizing compounds: Chafe- 
less Cord because of tne special care 
taken is impervious to sizing compounds 
—the finish resists wearing of the eyes 
almost indefinitely. 

. Super-smoothness: You get a glass-like 
super-smoothness of the twine that less- 
ens loom stops; gives better cover; in- 
creases quality and quantity of produc- 
tion. 

. Speedier Delivery: The extensive and ad- 
vanced labor-saving equipment of our 
shop insures delivery 45 per cent sooner 
than ordinarily secured on rush orders. 
No hand methods can compete with our 
modern machinery 

Hold Orders Shipped on 24 Hours Notice: 
We finish hold orders, keep them for you 
—ship them when you want them. Thus 
you get what you want when you want it. 





EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Fewer warp breaks—Greater production per loom 
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L DEPARTMENT PROFIT 





studied. Facts from the tests were carefully examined 
and a side sheet of new design using a special alloy 
was developed. Installed on the company’s extractors, 
all losses stopped—production increased and depart- 


ment profits came back to normal. 


If certain known losses are being tolerated for want 


A ie a ; : = of better methods,—if you are planning to recondition 
LX. CERTAIN bleaching, dyeing, finishing plant ex- : ; 

; ; ; . old machines, or purchase new extractors, get in touch 
perienced difficulty with their large extractors. The , 
¥ . ry b i . _ . . > - , a . - . . —. " 
metal coating on the baskets was wearing quickly; with A T & M engineers. Every facility is at their 
cleanliness was impaired ; work on pick-up slowed. disposal to accomplish results os & completely 
lhe trouble was traced to the metal springs on the end equipped laboratory for duplicating actual operating 
of the packages hitting the side of the baskets during conditions ... an 89-year background of building 


loading and unloading operations. No solution was extractors ... a complete line of machines from 5” 


oflered—-waste continued. to 72” and larger with baskets of any type in all 
‘ ‘ : achinable etals and coatings. Address: ‘The 
\ T & M engineers, in the office of the superintendent ™"* hinable metals and coatings Address: “The 


American Tool & Machine Co., 1413 Hyde Park Ave.., 
Boston, Mass., or New York Office, 30A Church Street. 


one day, were told of the losses which occurred and 
they asked to watch the operations. 


Back again at the A T & M Jaboratory, the actual 


working conditions were duplicated and motions 


AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


1413 HYDE PARK AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
30A CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


EXTRACTORS 





LINK SUSPENDED EXTRACTORS 40” to 72” & LARGER 
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nd the Research indentification marks 


... that’s the way one superintendent 


writes PERFORMANCE into his 


belting requisitions 


EN like this superintendent have come 
to an entirely new viewpoint on the ques- 
of power transmission. Their vision is no longer 
ited to the performance of the individual ma- 
ine. They see possibilities for reduction of a 


sior item in manufacturing costs. 


any have found substantial economies through 
sallation of modern “group and unit’ drives. 
der-loaded motors have been eliminated, power 
tor troubles overcome without recourse to costly 
tiliary equipment. Maintenance has been 


auced . . . housekeeping simplified. 


enew Graton & Knight Research Belting meets 
te demands of such a program exactly. This new 
oduct, different in its characteristics, has brought 
ellat belt drive up-to-date. Performance data 
nm plant after plant, in every field of industry, 
ows lower maintenance, improved performance, 


stantial power savings. 


Controlled elasticity gives this modern belt 75% 
less stretch at normal tension and bearing pressure, 
Its new 
high friction surface transmits full rated load from 
the day of installation. The Research Process results 
in greater flexibility and 15% greater tensile 
strength in the leather itself. 


and without preliminary ‘‘breaking in’’. 


Research Belting is making short center drives (with 
or without idlers) and modern group drives even 
more economical. Not claims but facts from 


operating data in our files! 


Our local power transmission man will be glad to 
help you uncover possibilities for similar savings in 
your plant. He will help you analyze your drive 
problems in the light of modern practice and the 
proved economies of Research Belting. Every 
recommendation he makes will be supported by 
performance facts. Write direct to Graton & Knight 


Company, Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


RESEARCH 
LEATHER BELTING 
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The new Riggs & Lombard Universal 
Sample Dye Kettle is equipped with the 


Lewellen Variable Speed Transmission 


Instead of having various size Sample Dye 
Kettles, for different kinds and yardages of cloth, 
this Universal Sample Dye Kettle may be used 
for any length of sample from 2 to 45 yards. The 
Lewellen Transmission incorporated in the drive, 
makes possible any reel speed from 4 to 40, 
making this machine easily and quickly adaptable 
to approximately 100% of a mill’s sample 
requirements. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Ind. 


I would like your catalog of the Lewellen Variable 
Speed Transmission. I am interested in accurate 
variable speed control on 


Name 
Company 


Address . 


peesencescensccssesesenssccssaesaacessss 
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The modern textile machine is truly modern when 
equipped with the Lewellen Variable Speed 
Transmission. Lewellen engineers will gladly 
work with you to modernize your machines by 
supplying accurate variable speed control. 


Sign and return the coupon below and we will 


gladly send you our catalog and any additional 
information you may desire, without obligation. 


lewellen 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


INDIANA 
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ANCHORS 
AWEIGH! 


And full steam ahead for 
larger profits with the new 


Fleet Line Washer. 


At a Central Mass. Mill one 

FLEET LINE Washer handles 

20 pes. per load, 4 sets per 

day, with no more labor than 

“ old style machines and with 

Hee amazing economy in water 
oe consumption. 





Demonstrations arranged. 


RIGGS andlLO 


YUN 


en Bet ee oe oe Se ee ee ee eo ee ee 
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Large Package Spinning means less knots—economical 
spooling—fewer loom or knitting machine stojpages. 
Large Package Spinning increases production on looms 
and knitting machines and improves the quality of fin- 
ished textiles. If yarns are marketed, and have been spun on 
large package frames, salesmen have a real selling point. 


Small Package Spinning is costly in| both labor and in 
quality of product. There is no reason why it should be 


continued in progressive mills. 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Fales & Jenks Division 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Any mill which is today considering the purchase of new 
spinning should thoroughly investigate the Whitin Model F 
Large Package Spinning Frame. This frame, when 
equipped with the Whitin-Casablancas Long Draft Sys- 
tem, is the most economical and efficient machine yet 
devised for the spinning of cotton yarns. Full particulars, 
constructional features, cost, etc. will be gladly fur- 


nished, and a demonstration can be arranged by ad- 


dressing our home office. 
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a LOW TENSION Rubber Belt 


Manhattan engineers — the 





originators of Condor Belts— 





announce a new advanced type 





ission belting —th 
PAT. APPLIED FOR of transmission belting ~ 


Compensated Belt. 
Due to its special, compensated features (patents applied for), the belt performs 
best at 50% lower tension —resulting in longer bearing life, smooth and trouble- 
free running, and double the overload capacity of standard rubber belt. 


yy We cannot urge you too strongly to inves- 
| tigate fully the Compensated Belt. We 

























| firmly believe industry will soon acclaim 
NOTE: The distance | 


around pulley increases | j i 
ee it, as many experts are now doing, as 
increases, causing the 
tension to increase in ol 
outside plies. There- ‘ 
Scetetinitintinr tal ber belt construction yet announced. 
be compensated to equa’- 
(zé the uneven ply 


é /OnS | i 
ens - Your jobber can supply you 
an 


the greatest single advancement in rub- 











_ Heavy /ines indicate 


ply tensions. They are 10 Advantages of Compensated Belts 


equal in Compensated 
Be/t by virtue of its . 
construction 1 Longer fastener life. 


— e 2. Higher efficiency when run slack. 
3. Higher efficiency on small pulleys. 














—\— Heavy lines inditate « Freedom from ruptures in outside ply. 


ply tensions. Note ex- 
tremely heavy tensions 
f_ in the outer plies of 


4 
5. Freedom from wear on pulley side. 
6 
Standard Rubber Belt 7 
8 
9 


« Freedom from ply separation. 


« Double the overload margin of safety. 





« Higher efficiency under all running conditions. 
e Reduced bearing, shafting, and hanger troubles. 


These diagrams are self-explanatory—study carefully 10. Material reductions in belting “costs”. 








annattan uoocer g. Ivision oO ayoestos- 
Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Your present manufacturer 
can have your spinning rings 
Chapmanized in the process 





of manufacture. You'll get 
longer life, better yarn from 
Cha pmanized rings—try them. 
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PERFORMANCE 


Without a penny additional cost on your part 

. direct from the manufacturers you now do 
business with . . . you can get spinning rings 
that not only produce evener yarn, but save 
you a sizable sum of money yearly. When you 
send your order for rings to the manufacturer, 
simply write on it—‘Please have these parts 


Cha pmanized - 


Chapmanizing is a new hardening process for 
steel, now being used by many manufacturers. 
When 


used on spinning rings by the manufacturers 


It revolutionizes hardening methods. 


who supply it, Chapmanizing provides a harder 
surface, more resistant to abrasion. It permits 
a higher, smoother polish than you can get in 
ordinary rings. Careless installation of travelers 
often breaks the flanges on spinning rings—the 
flanges will not break if the rings have been 
Chapmanized! As the rings are used, the polish 
is heightened by the action of the travelers, 
because there are no soft spots ina Chapmanized 
part. This means better traveler action and 
evener yarn. Longer life, too. Another im- 
portant point—Chapmanized rings are true in 
form and size. Your machinery runs smoother, 


produces better yarn. 


Simply write 


We do not manufacture 
Order 


direct from your present 


spinning rings 
manufacturer, but specify 
: a5 

NICAL MULT: Mm Zed 1 
ideas on spinning ring life 


and performance 





We do not manufacture or sell spinning rings. 
Order from your present source of supply—but 
remember to specify “Chapmanized Spinning 
Write for booklet which 


tells further how this process, applied to spin- 


Rings” on the order. 


ning rings, saves money and improves quality. 


Textile maintenance parts such as pins, rivets, clips, 
pig tails, bushings and in fact all moving parts sub- 
jected to excessive wear can be Chapmanized. Send 


us a few for sample treatment. 


Chapmanized 


—————on your spinning ring orders 
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Photograph of Picking Equipment in- 
stalled in 1916 and converted into 
H & BA-! One-Process System in 1932. 


H&B A=1 ONE=PROCESS PICKER 


OR some time past the entire resources of our engineering 
F staff and picker department have been applied to the inves- 
tigation and the creation of a new line of opening and cleaning 
machines on the Single-Process System. Our new A-I One- 
Process System is the result. 

Here is a real response to the demand for reduced costs 
with increased efficiency, both for new machinery and the con- 
verting of existing equipment. It means— 

. Greatest Lap Regularity, Yard per Yard. 
. Reduced Labor Costs. 
. Saving in Power. 


. High Productive Capacity. 


nth Wn — 


. Increased Efficiency. 
6. Variable Speed Control. 


Let our engineers tell you how this new system can be put into 
operation—for you. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 The Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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To produce needles as nearly perfect as possible is the 
business of this company... needles that do a maximum 
of work, cause a minimum of trouble. And for this job, 
we see more and more the value of mechanical control. 
We rule out the “by hand” element... the chance of vari- 
ations. Torrington needles are made by machines...smooth- 


running, untiring, true; and so these needles are precise. 





{ your bars to the Torrington branch at 1640 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, for a complete re-needling service 


!ORRINGTON SPRING BEARD NEEDLES 















The, 


A Banner 


Wrap Stripe machine 


from the Hemphill Company. 


Half hose by the Wovenright 


Anitting ( ompany 


“BY THE COMPANY 
THEY REEP” 
\s-ociation tells a significant story of ‘Torrington 


needle reliability. Here are attractive half-ho-se 


by Wovenright...made ona Hemphill machine 


.and the needles used were Torringtons. The 
needles, the machine. the product all pay each 


other the compliment of “good company. 


le 
—- — Or rington, Cm. ll SA. 


BRANCHES 





THE TOR 


1640 FAIRM NT AVE PHILADELPHI 
TH 4 44 WwW 22ND STREET NEW YORK N 
THE TOF N MP AN 9 W. JACKSON BLV CHICAGO. ILLINO 
THE S.™M UPF Esc SOUTH STREET BOSTON. MAS 
LOS FABRICANTES UN 


964 CALLE BELGRANO BUENOS AIRE 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRIN < 


TORRINGTON / /.; NEEDLES 





FOSTER CONE WARPING 





FOSTER Model 102 Cone Winder 


Cone winding is the Key Process of the Cone Warping System. The Model 
102 cone winder draws yarn from the spinning bobbin at high speed, producing 
cones that on fine numbers measure up to 200,000 yds. The Model 102 
produces a cone package of this great yardage in an unbroken strand, unwinds 
over end in the warping process without variation in ‘‘cone drag’’ and transfers 
from the empty cone to the companion full cone at top warper speed. 


Quality cloth, reduction in loom stoppage, saving on slasher waste, elimination 
of costly spools and stale yarn spool waste are some Foster Cone Warping 


Credits. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


CONE WINDING SPECIALISTS 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
| xtile World—December, 1932 (1113) 21 








Continuity of Process 


the Key to 


REDUCED OPERATING 
COSTS 


SARGENT’S ; 
CONTINUOUS é 
AUTOMATIC . 
EXTRACTOR : 
and ‘ 





The New 1932 





SINGLE APRON DRYER 


_ ___——<—- J 


Also Manufacturer of 


Acidifying machines . . 
Automatic Extractor Ma- 
chines . . Automatic 
Feeders . . Back Washers 
. . Back-Wash Dryers. . 
Bagging Machines . . Ball 
Winding Machines. . Car- 
bonizing Dryers . . Cloth 
Dryers . . Carbonizing 
Dusters . . Cotton Stock 
Dryers . . Crush Roll Ma- 
chines .. Press Roll 
Machines . . Single Apron 
Dryer . . Skein Dryers. . 
Special Dryers . . Wool 
Drying Machines . . Wool 
Washing Machines 
Yarn Conditioning Ma- 
chines . . Yarn Scouring 
Machines. 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
Founded 1852 
GRANITEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agents Philadelphia Agent 
FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. R. C. JEFFERSON COMPANY 
FRED P. BROOKS, Atlanta, Ga. 640 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1852-TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS -1932 





Avoid “Orphan” Machinery 


in Buying Process Equipment 


Price, servicing, mechanical ad- 
vantages—all these are of little 
worth to the buyer of any cen- 
trifugal if the maker should 
cease his manufacturing activi- 
ties before the machine has out- 
lived its productive period. 

Tolhurst’s eighty-year record of 
specialization in centrifugal con- 
struction is a Tolhurst owner's 


= 5 =; =: -3 == | h 7 a . 
CenrrirucaLs Mavi 


& <— REG U.S PAT ine >> > 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, inc. ‘ Estas.isneo 1852. Troy. N.Y. ® fy N p\ i 
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guarantee that the faithful func- 
tioning of his machine will re- 
main under the guardian eyes of 
Tolhurst. 


To specify Tolhurst is to play 
safe... now and in the years to 
come! Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. Sales Offices: 
New York City, Chicago, De- 


troit, San Francisco. 
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This machine is built on the model of the 
No. 50 Machine, but with heavier fittings and 
for a wider range of work. 


It is especially adapted for handling ply yarns. 


All working parts are built for long service 
aud durability. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
BOSTON 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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Are you 
SAVING 
to |ose? 


@ The biggest textile operators in the country (you know who they are) 
have found in the consistent use of ALEMITE HIGH PRESSURE LUBRI- 
CATING SYSTEMS plus GENUINE ALEMITE LUBRICANTS savings so 
great that they would not under any consideration return to former 
slip-shod methods. » » » The money you “save” on buying shoddy lubri- 
cants is quickly LOST in spoilage, breakdowns and repair bills. » » » 
Where is there any logic in that kind of “saving”? » » » The savings 
made possible in your mills through a strict program of Alemite-ing are 
so great as only to be believable when you see them with your own 


eyes. » » » A word from you will bring a demonstration in your own 





plant of savings so convincing that you will not need to be asked to buy! 


ALEMITE CORPORATION, [ Division of Stewart-Warner ) 661 
2690 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: | am interested in information leading to the reduction of costs through proper lubrication. 


Name 
Company Address 


City State 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 
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NO 


CALENDER 


CAN BE 
BETTER 
THAN THE 
ROLLS 

IN IT 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calender 
Rolls are the natural result of the longest experience in 
the highly specialized art of making calender rolls. 


Refills and remakes include the rolls of any manu- 
facture, domestic or foreign, for any application in the 
textile industry. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


_ Rolls — Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 
Drying Machines Mullen Testers Squeezers 
Starch Padders Tenters 
Water and Tommy Ranges Washers 
Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 
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VEN the most hardened gambler will steer clear of 
loaded dice . . . When you begin to use cheaper 
lug straps, the dice are loaded against you. Stop 
and consider for a moment what you stand to gain. And 
what you stand to lose... You can save a few cents on 
each lug strap. But lug straps are a small item of replace- 
ment on the loom. Your yearly expenditures for lug 
straps are comparatively small, and your savings per year 
cannot amount to much money . . . On the other hand, 
cheaper lug straps can and do affect the operation of 
L A looms. They increase weave room costs by an important 

wort t S margin. In short, you run the risk of loss that far over- 
shadows any possible saving . . . It is a wise economy to 

use the best lug straps that money can buy .. . JACOBS 

G A M re | k Lug Straps and Loom Necessities are backed by 63 years 
of experience. JACOBS initiated and developed every 

49 major improvement in lug straps ever made. Our ‘’Re- 





inforced Verybest’”, “Pick Arm”, ‘Reinforced Roller 
Cushion”, and ‘Roller Cushion’’ Lug Straps are now 


- reinforced at points of greatest stress and wear... 

JACOBS Lug Straps have the approval of loom builders 
the world over. Buy from your regular supply house 
or write direct for catalog. 

j . & JACOES MEG. CQ. 

acobs Danielson » » » Conn. 

Loom Necessities 

LUG STRAPS 


JACOBS “Reinforced Very 


Best 
JACOBS “‘Pick Arm” 
JACOBS “Reinforced Roller 
Cushion” 
JACOBS “‘Special,’” ‘Star’ 
Duck and Ticking 
JACOBS “Roller Cushion’ 
JACOBS Canvas and Leather 


Hold-Ups 
PICKERS 
JACOBS “Verybest”’ Leather silt als . ale lad ered Slagle 
, Silk Pickers 
JACOBS Hairy Leather Silk 
Picker Ota rani ileal 
JACOBS Leather Loop corm a1. el) NR Oela:| 
Pickers iz a K 
JACOBS Canvas Box Pickers ee 
JACOBS XXCY Jersey ! Nae WIRE REINFORCED PATENTEO 
Oak” and “Surpass” Doll : 
Pickers Mites Reinforced Dobby Cord 
} JACOBS _“‘Verybest” and 





‘“Spot’’ Dobby Cords 
7 JACOBS Wire Reinforced 
Dobby Cords 
JACOBS Leather Loom 
Strapping 
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Bale and Box Strapping Equipment 


Acme Steel Company has served the textile industry conscien- 
tiously and well for nearly a half century with their requirements 
for bale tie band and box strapping. No stone has been left un- 
turned in the development of new equipment, in co-operation 
with the mills, to advance the science of better and more econom- 
ical packing. ..... Let us help you with your packing problems. 
Our representatives, working out of branches listed below, are at 


your service. .... Call on them—or the whole Acme company. 


ATME STEEt CUMPANY 


General Offices 2832- 40 ArcherAve., Chicago AVE) Branche: s and Sales Offices i in Principal Cities 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ATLANTA, GA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Lia 


STEEL 
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New In Principle and Design 


HUNTER 


All Metal and Metal-Clad Finishing Units 


The three units pictured below—the Hunter All 
Metal Dye Tub, Iron Clad High Production Fulling 
Mill, and the Hunter Model H Iron-Clad Washer— 
are revolutionary in principle and unique in design. 
They are machines no up-to-date mill can afford to 


be without unless they are willing to sacrifice the 





De 


pr 


cor 
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An lron-Clad Fulling Mill 


That Does the Work of 2 to 4 
Fulling Mills 


veloped in 1930 and brought to its 
sent point of perfection in 1931, Hun- 


Iron-Clad Mills represent the cen- 
’s outstanding advance in Wet Fin- 


ng. Installed in many outstanding 
olen and worsted mills, these Iron- 
lad Cypress Lined machines are not 


drastically cutting fulling time, but 
are giving a more uniform quality 


telting. They do the work of 2 to 4 


len mills and do it quicker and bet- 
They 
rol of shrinkages and an easy means 


afford complete mechanical 


iplicating any desired result. A size 
ny fulling requirement. 





The Iron-Clad Washer 
Saves 30 to 60 Minutes Per Set 


Number two in Hunter’s equipment de- 
velopment plan was the Iron-Clad Cy- 
press Lined Model H Washer employ- 
ing every known modern device for im- 
A New 
scouring 18 oz. 


proved operation. Hampshire 


Mill 


hour’s scouring time per 6 string set. A 


woolens saves 1 


Canadian Mill on heavy scoured goods 
In brief, the 
Iron-clad Washer offers you 


saves 30 minutes per set. 
Model H 
faster and cleaner washing, elimination 
of repairs, and operating adjustments 
that can be made while the Washer is 
in operation. In other words, the Model 
H is in tune with the times-faster wash- 


ing at lower cost. 


obvious advantages of greater output per machine, 
reduced labor, greatly improved quality and com- 
plete elimination of repairs. Proved operating facts 
and figures are available through Hunter Engineers 
—data that tells you exactly why and how these truly 


different units save money for you. 





A Solid Metal Dye Kettle 


Stain-Proof, Leak-Proof, Wear-Proof 


The newest Hunter development is the 
Solid Metal, Nickel-Clad Steel, 
Proof and Leak-Proof Hunter Piece Dye 
Unit. A fit companion unit to the Hun- 
ter Iron-Clad Mills and Washers. No 
No corrosion, no 


Stain- 


wood to rot or replace. 
chipping, no flimsy metal lining to buckle 
and leak. No need for boiling out when 


changing colors; a thorough rinse and 
you are ready for the next set. A few 
impervious to or- 


nickel 
reel, handwheel 


additional advantages; 
equipped 

main reel, and delivery 
adjusted 10” 
duty roller 
Truly a Kettle for lower dve house costs. 


dinary dyes, with pure 
rubber squeeze rolls, heavy 
chain, splash guards, ete. 


Full price data on request. 


James Hunter Machine Company 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Founded 1847 
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No water left on the floor.. 


— to soak into the floor 
— to discolor the surface 
— to deposit dirt 

— to cause slips and falls 


WITH THIS 2 IN 1 MACHINE 


This amazing combination Finnell scrubs any 
floor area, and in virtually the same opera- 
tion picks up the dirty water, before it has a 
chance to settle. It digs down into cracks and 
depressions and removes all trace of dirt and 
grease. Read part of a report by a well- 
known mill in New Hampshire: 


“Since the No. 90 Finnell has been used 

. there has been no excess water on this 

floor because the Finnell picks up the dirty 

water immediately and leaves the floor abso- 

lutely clean. The high speed brushes also get 

out all imbedded dirt, whether or not the 
floors are uneven.” 


Three times faster 


At this mill, one man used to clean 36,000 








square feet in a 45 hour week —sweeping, — 

moving tables, and scrubbing with pail, brush and mop. Now, with a Finne// 
No. 90, he scrubs more than 46,000 square feet in less than 20 hours, thus 
covering three times as many square feet per hour, and doing a far better job. 


Furthermore, this mill reports, "We believe that clean surroundings have 
a good effect on the quality of work turned out by our employees.” 

There are nine sizes of the Finne// Scrubber—20 sizes of Finnell equip- 
ment. There are Finnel/s that will easily reach under looms and spinning 
frames and will scrub any width alley. 





The Finnell Mop Truck keeps dicty 
Ask for Survey. In the interests of efficient production, sanitation and water and clean water in separate 


ve 2 “ty ry . ioriilare 3 . ~ ae Bae ere ; compartments. The water absor 
accident reduction, write for particulars. Ask us to make a free survey of oan tie cnet cs ee 
your floors and submit a method that will cut overhead in your plant by cut- compartment. The mop is then rinsed 
. . i. va res TOT ‘wer : ; > clean water in the other com- 
ting floor cleaning costs. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1912 East a 


partment before being applied to the 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. ager 


FINNELL 


Est.1906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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For rayon—operates at 
lower cost with less 
needle breakage — no 
raveling waste—imper- 
fections reduced to a 
minimum. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 


= - “g 
1 yaw 
a \ | 
‘| 
{ ; 
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$20 A DAY 


SAVED 


If you’re soaking twenty bales a day, one American Silk  5!K SOAKING 4S IT IS TODAY 
Impregnator will save you twenty dollars a day! It saves a 
dollar a bale on soaking solution. It works much faster than 
ordinary soaking tubs. It impregnates the silk more uni- 
formly, and simplifies follow-up processing. If you handle 
five bales a day or more, it will pay you to do two things. (1) 
Write for free booklet, ‘*The How of Silk Soaking.” (2) Ask 


us to have our textile specialist bring you all the facts on 





the American Silk Impregnator. AND HOW IT CAN BE MADE 
TO SHOW BETTER PROFIT®: 






THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EXTRACTOR 


The American (patent-pro- 
tected) Two-Tank Double- 
Unit Sik Impregnator, 
showing impregnating 
tanks, vacuum pump unit, 
hoist and spray head. 14 
new-day vacuum method 
that insures thorough im- 
pregnation throughout en- 
tire skein. 
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Some Exclusive Crane 
Features 


Patent removable hardened Wing 

Burr Wheels. Patent Thread Stop 

Motion can be fitted to all sizes of 

machines, and are specially adapted 

for making fine Jersey Cloth and 

Stockinet. Our flat machine is 
_ adapted for knitting collarettes. 


CRAN 
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CRANE knitting machines 
are the logical answer to 
the problem of obsoles- 
cence ... they combine 
modern speed . . . depend- 


ability ... quality of goods 


... and low cost 


Above 


Improved Automatic 3-Colored 
Plain Striper 
Made in sizes from 73 in. to 203 in. inclusive, 
of any desired gauge; these measurements being 
back to back of cylinder needles. The fabrics 
from this machine are used for bathing suits, 
theatricals and athletic goods. These machines 
are second to none on the market. The 
Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


At Left 
Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-Up 


This machine is made in sizes from 10 in. to 
36 in. in diameter for the production of a grear 
variety of fabrics of any desired gauge, the 
number of feeds depending on the size of the 
cylinders. Aside from the feeds for plain 
fabrics the stockinet, eiderdown and astrachan 
feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Write for full details . . . better still, 


let us send a Crane representative 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lakeport, N. H. 


Spring and Latch 
Needle Knitting Machinery 
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Lower prodaction costs 


“ BRINTON 


Ricinaininiia of Brintons have had an enviable 


service record, for years, in many of the most successful mills in the 
country. Place your faith and hope of profits in Brinton Knitting 
Machines. They are dependable and reliable. Why install unknown 


quantities in your Mill and inherit all kinds of unknown troubles? 


Play safe— equip with Brinton’s 


Ribbers—of every type. 


Rib Body Machines 
for underwear and bathing 
suits. 


Jersey Machines 

Plain and Fancy Stitches. 
Sweater Machines 

Rib and Jersey types. 


Special Knitting Machines 


we 


from 4“ to 36". 


H.- BRINTON 3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
COMPANY t— PHILADELPHIA 


(=) 
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Finds 1 THE BIGGEST EVENT | “Ke 


NEW OLD 


Customs [of the KNITTING INDUSRTY | “eres 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


April 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 1933 
Commercial Museum 


+ Builds Philadelphia ila 

Solidly Under the Auspices Good 

For NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of ae 

The Future HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR our Froducts 
MANUFACTURERS 


Opinion of 


This exhibition and convention is, without exception, the greatest institution for constructive, 
forward-looking progress in all the Knit Goods Trade. It has definite functions which it 
performs, completeness and efficiency that stamps it, among buyers and sellers, as indis- 
pensable to the industry. 


The Commercial Museum is transformed into a vast market place where buyers congregate 


from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Exhibitors present these buyers 


It Keeps with instructive, profitable and business- ° 
Your Name getting displays of every conceivable It Actually 
Familiar to variety of equipment, product or service Makes Sales 
The Treads used in the thousands of knitting mills ¥ 


and factories. 


COMPLETE SERVICE WITH STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


One hundred fifty dollars is the price of a standard space measuring 10 feet square. This rate 
includes the following service and equipment without extra charge: 


Regulation Sign Floor Covering 
Dividing Rails Two Chairs 
Hat Tree Desk 


Electrical Installation and Steam Connections 


Every conceivable want of the exhibitor is anticipated and prepared in advance. 


APPLY FOR SPACE NOW 
Chester I. Campbell, General Manager, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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The success of every development in 
the design and construction of hosiery 
yarns or knitting machinery — for finer 
qualities or greater speeds—rests on the 
capabilities of the needle. That we are 
America’s largest producers of Spring- 


Beard Needles, cnd that nearly all the 


leading manufacturers of fine quality 


stockings are standardized on Royersford 


is a tribute to consistent betterment. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 


America's Largest Makers of Spring-Beard Needles 


Main Office and Works—Royersford, Penna. 


The prescription for better knitting 


ROYERSFORD~ NEEDLE 
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E~L~A-~S-~T-~ 1-~ 1 With this new welt, on the Model K ma- 
chine, you can please the outsize customer and the slender customer, 
too. It has remarkable “spring”; and this elasticity characterizes not 
only the welt itself, but the whole top portion of the stocking; there 
are inches more of give ¢ Once the machine is adjusted, there is no 
need for constant watching; this new welt construction is a fixed, 
mechanical process and it means easier production « And, of course, 


the exclusive ‘“Gussetoe” and the new square heel, are other 


wah 






sales features you can have : 1g. ith elt on the Spiral K. 


his is the 
& Williams 
ine Age” 





TASUEIUSH eGo Té6°S5 


© C OTT & WIL tL TAM S 


Co er ora tf & Oo 


© 6 6 BROADWAY, N E— W Y OR K, N. 7% 





and TECHNICALLY SPEAKING: 


Established 1872 


Sports wear—street wear— dress 
wear... whatever the consumer 
requirement, it can be met in an 
attractive and appropriate design 
with half-hose made on the Stand- 
ard 80 Wrap. This machine's 
versatility gives you style leader- 
ship: its mechanical proficiency 
vives you fabric quality that rec- 


ommends itself! 


What’s more. on the 80 Wrap 
you have the advantages of the 


exclusive “Gussetoe”— fine gauge 


and the possibility of using any 


varn construction, 


STANDARD-TRUMP 


BROS. MACHINE CO., INC. 


366 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 











PRODUCING 





PROFITABLE 








MERCHANDISE 





CORNELY OVERLOCK 





WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


658 Broadway «- New York,N. Y., U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New Willcox & Gibbs Machines and genuine Parts can be purchased only from the company's offices 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC Thrustor 


valve solved the problem of auto- 
matic, accurate control of water for 


each batch of concrete according to 


.CHECK 
m Up 


weight—solved it to “our complete 


satisfaction” wrote the customer, and 


“this valve has functioned perfectly.” 


A leather goods manufacturer writes: 


“The closing of the Thrustor valve, 


while being positive, is accomplished 


without sudden jar. We consider this 


unit to be a distinct improvement over 


former types of mechanical valve oper- 


‘ he ‘ ; 
ation. Statements from users 1n a 


wide variety of industries attest the 


ability of Thrustor valves in solving 


difficult valving problems. 


To keep up — check up your present 


valves. In this list—which is represent- 


ative of scores of applications—check 


those about which you would like com- 


plete information: 


C Admitting and exhausting air 


[ ] Maintaining temperature in open tanks 


[_] Maintaining water levels 


[_] Introducing molasses or other heavy liquids 


[ Control of water flow (or other liquids) 


7 Controlling weight of materials 


[ ] Remote control 


a 
U 


S 
a THRUSTOR V 


Two Thrustor valves doing a difficult job 


alves Solve 
Many Problems 








under an electric fountain 


Line-up of Thrustor valves—a 
typical installation 





Address your inquiry to the nearest 
G-E office, or General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. Ask for a 
copy of publication GES-848, “Why 
Thrustor Valves?” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC] 


301-117 
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A Revolutionary Development 


from the 


onyx Laboratories |! 











9 
THE NEW SERIES! 


ioned 


Highly effective as a Penetrating and Wetting out 
agent in the Dyebath; for Kierboil, Finishing, 
Throwsting, Printing and Vat Dyes. So stable, will 
not break under any conditions of use. Resists 
boiling in organic acids and salts; unaffected by 
hard or calcerous water. Carries dye into tiniest 
fibre and produces clear, even-dyed fabric in 
record time. Effects important savings in amount 
of dyestuffs needed. 


Used for Softening, Finishing and Lubricating 
Silks, Rayon or Mixed Goods in all processes. For 
Dyeing and Finishing. For Kierboiling; for boiling 
off Hosiery; for Silk Throwing; as a base for 
emulsions. In boiling off and kierboiling will not 
break under hard or calcerous water. Prevents 
oil spots. Boil off is more penetrating and 
cleansing. 


Recommended for Softening and Finishing of 
Cotton, Rayon, Silks, etc. Produces softer feel. 
Gives a penetrated finish not merely surface. 
Stable with organic salts and hard water; no 
danger of breaking. Positively no odor in storage. 
Beautiful effects obtained. 


Very effective for scouring Wool and Boiling off 
Cotton and Rayon. Deeply penetrative, removing 
every trace of emulsions and oils. Wool becomes 
fluffier. Even shades assured in dyebath. 


Write for Booklet and Sample. 


State operation and type 
fabric. 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


HAT the wor!d’s chemists have been work'ng years to perfect, 

ONYX chemists have now achieved — the development and 
production of ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE and GLYCERYL 
SULPHATES . . . successors to and superior to, ordinary sulpho- 
note aliphatic compounds. Most importa they ar 


each fr every m 


GLYCERYL SULPHATES and ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE 
benefit every processing branch of the industry. They raise old 
standards of results. They produce finer fabrics than ever before 
possible. All operations on any fabric are performed with increased 
speed — less trouble — reduced operating costs — smaller quantities 
of compound —and with an excellence of results that are unparalleled. 


Sh. 7 Ge & 


These terms cover compounds, of any bine which practically reach the 
point of complete possible sulphonation. THEY ARE NEW 
COMPOUNDS not ordinary oils wherein just higher SO; 


content has been obtained. 


ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE and GLYCERYL SULPHATES 
are made by anew . . . unusual . . . unique method developed by 
ONYX chemists, wherein a minimum of fatty acid is generated . 
not by the well-known, expensive extraction processes and their 
consequent high acid content. 


When you remember that sulphonated oils of present manufacture 
containing only 1/3 the total maximum possible sulphonation are 
rated highly . . . you will readily appreciate the tremendous advance 
of this development. This series is fully protected by patents applied 
for in the United States and Europe. 


The most convincing story is told in an actual trial. Write—stating 
your operation and type fabric . . . and a suitable sample will be 
sent. Ask for booklet fully describing the series. 


eo). 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Midwestern Representative: CHAS. E. MAHER, Chicago, II. 
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I f the new year 
demands new 
economies..... 


start with 
TUFFER 


CARD CLOTAING 


HAT’S an economy you can depend on. It 

has been proved by mills for over 60 years. 
Always dependable, Tuffer Card Clothing is 
given still longer life by a new, patented foun- 
dation which resists stretching while on the card 
... firmly supports the wire... and elim- 
inates redrawing of cylinder and doffer fillets. 
Steel is brought all the way from Sweden to 
make possible a tougher, stronger wire without 
brittle points. 






Howard 


Preiuets js Long life is one important economy. But that’s 
"ER CLOTHING not all. Faster, smoother carding—Even, uni- 
FER. FILLETS form laps. Fewer machine stops. All these 
ei fARDS savings have a far reaching effect in reducing 
IMENT FIRLETS mill costs. And all are made possible by the 
as fine, paintaking construction of Tuffer Card 
arenas Clothing. 


equipment 


Start the year with Tuffer on your cards for 
greater net profits. Our main office or branch 
offices listed below will gladly cooperate—write. 


If you are not receiving “The Howard Way,” an 
interesting, informative monthly publication, write 
and ask to have your name added to the mailing list. 





HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Branch Plant Branch Offices 
244 Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. Dallas, Texas 
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The world’s largest pipe 
serves the SINCLAIR 


VYalio® = 


7,000 miles of pipe line (the world’s largest pipe 
line system) bring to the 8 great Sinclair refiner- 
ies the high quality crudes from which some 200 
different Sinclair products are manufactured. 
The low cost of these products in actual use 
is shown by the fact that Sinclair, for the second 
successive year, has been awarded the major 
part of the U. S. Navy lubricating contract. In 
considering competitive bids on this contract, 
the Government took into account both quality 
and price. Sinclair products were chosen because 


they showed the lowest service cost per gallon. 





INDUSTRIAL OILS 
lextile World—December, 1932 


line system 








In the textile field the worth of Sinclair lubri- 
cating advice is recognized by many operators. 
The Sinclair line of petroleum products includes 
lubricants which meet all of the varying re- 


quirements of textile machinery. 


Our engineering service is at your command. Sinclair 
engineers are daily consulting with important oil users, 
assisting them to solve knotty lubricating problems. 
Call or write our nearest office or any local Sinclair 
Agency. Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), New York, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Houston, Fort Worth, Kansas City 
Sinclair Refining Company of California, Los Angeles. 


Tune in Monday evenings 36 NBC Stations——SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 


Copyrighted 1932 by 
Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 
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HEWITT 


COOPER 


INDUSTRY 


MODERN 
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a 


WIND ana SPIN 
a top in the dark | F YOU LIKE 


eB AIA AALS 


o 2 > ee mR 


nin yarn, of course, is an infinitely 


more complicated operation than spinning a 


top—yet the quantity and quality of illumination 
needed for the former too often gets about as much 
consideration as does that needed for the latter. 

Yet, particularly in the setting-up and operation 
of spinners, spoolers and warpers, operatives must 
see with exceptional clearness and accuracy if fin- 
ished yarn is to be as free as possible from slugs, 
thin places, singlings, doublings and other imper- 
fections. 

Cooper Hewitt light pays for itself many times 


over in helping to correct all these deficiencies. In 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


541 Copr. 1932, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co 
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creeling, piecing up ends, doffing, oiling, banding, 
draft and gear twist changing, putting on new 
travellers—every stage of spinning—this extraor- 
dinary illuminant increases efficiency, speeds pro- 
duction, reduces spoilage, adds to profits. 


Let us prove this—put in a few Cooper Hewitts 


for a 30-day trial. General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, 849 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





ee 
BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 
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Tes: KEN MANU EACRERING CO, 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1 1643 





EVERETT L_MENT, PRED. 
ERNEST FR. TOWNSON VICE PRES. 
Cc COWIN WEBS .TREAS 
PUSSELL MH. KENT. ASST TREAS 
ALAN K REAY. SEC 


Mr. G. H. Best, 
Textile Division, 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS ~ WOOLEN GOODS 


UNION MILLS 
ROCKBOURNE MILLS 
RUNNYMEDE MILLS 


Curtron HerenutTs, Pa. 


NEW YORK OF rice 
Bi MADIBON AVENUE 


August 9, 1932 


Procter & Gamble Distributing 0o., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


We have been using your Olate soap now for over 
two years and consequently we feel able to adequately judge the 


merits of this product. 


We are glad to say without hesitation that we | 


have at all times found it 


entirely uniform. Its solubility and 


rinsibility aids us very materially in properly cleansing goods: 


which we believe has unoues 


tionably overcome some dyeing troubles 


and eliminated odor in finished goods’. 


Furthermore, we appreciate very much the very 
efficient and prompt service which we have always received from 
your laboratory and technical staff. This has been of great 
assistance to us in various problems with which we were confronted. 


Yours very truly, 


ELK-B 





Two views in the 
Wet Finishing De- 
partment of The 
Kent Manufacturing 
Company, Clifton 
Heights, Pa. A bat- 
tery of washers is 
shown at the right. 
At the left is a corner 
of the fulling room. Pee cmmaal 


HE KE§T MFG. CO. 
f 


resident 


od 





oe 
Olate has helped overcome our dyeing and 
wet finishing troubles,” says The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


Salable merchandise is the first aim of every textile 
conce ayt] j ' 
ng And textile men today recognize that good 
Soa Ils ve) ar es 
, ‘ ecause of its ability to assure better processing 
esults, is one of the surest i 
surest means of producing salabl 
merchandise. ’ . 
Wo years ago, a series of test runs with Olate Flakes 
supervise , i j 4] 
- rvised by our technical staff, was instrumental 
' smoothing out some processing difficulties in the 


ech dake : : 
finishing department of The Kent Manufacturing 
ompany, 
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Since that time, The Kent Manufacturing Company 
has been a steady user of Olate. Mr. Kent writes that 
his plant’s experience with this superior low-titer soap 
in assuring better and more economical scouring, full- 
ing and dyeing has been satisfactory indeed. 

Try Olate in your plant. We are confident that the 
results from your first test runs will speak for 
themselves. 


Procter & Gamble - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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you should investigate 


METHANOL 


All aleohols contain hydrocarbon and alcoho! 
groups. METHANOL, being the simplest of 
all alcohols, contains the greatest percentage 
of aleohol groups. In fact, it is composed of 
53% of the desirable, active alcohol group 
— while ethyl alcohol contains only 36%, 
isopropy! alcohol 28% and butyl only 23%. 
In other words, your alcohol dollar buys the 
most alcohol groups when you purchase 


METHANOL. 


Also, it is well known that the first mem- 
ber of an aliphatic family exhibits properties 
not appearing in higher members of the 
series. Methanol bears out this rule as in- 
dicated by the following points of su- 
periority over the other aliphatic aleohols — 








aC ETONE METH anol 
s TATE cTATE e 
QuTvi ACETA ge rHve ACESS 1. Its solutions freeze lower. 
uTyt aLconor | pave ACF TON 
3 . FE : ° . 
1 CARBITOL * - . cELLOSOLVE ® 2. Methanol dissolves R.S. cellulose nitrate. 
puTy . METHY® pri 
“yi cELLOSOLYP LENE CHLOREY ‘ *y: : : 
puTyYl sit pRoP® CHLORIDE 3. Forms no constant boiling mixture with water. \ 
vRALDER ST” LENE D 
Bt TYRA pRory 
ycol . ee . . » 
cARBITOL * ee 1. Has less grain raising action in wood stains. 
. per 
1DE * LENE OX! 
: ARBO™ pRoPr* r 7 | - a. e 
_ {HANOLAMINE | 3. The most powerful solvent for “spirit-soluble” J 
CELLY: TATE TRIE ‘ol 
~¢% ACE? GLyce " U 
cELLOSOLye “ PRIETHYLEN dyes and resins. 
wi oreETHY! = y1 CHLORIDE 
pie ‘col vin al d 
THYLENE ov NYLITE * RESINS 6 n ‘ ° 
pit vi In addition, METHANOL has the following com- S 
prox® cETATE pTHYLENE ial ad : 
4 TOA i ° € € 7 € Ss: ; 
pruye ACF pROPANE mercial advantages 
oT HE ANE ¢ 
pave F RIN ysOBUT: / 
ug CHLOREY! | (a) Better odor (no denaturants). | 
pTHytt pe guTAnt | 


rE , ° . 
eTHYLE® init ee (b) It is the most economical of all alcohols. 


ETHYLENE ° ‘ propyl! , ON 
‘ : IDE : ARE ° ° 
ETHYLENE O* acTIvATED (c) Requires no permit. 
, P anol F AX * 2 
iso! RO pryRO . ol ° . ° : 
,orvt © THER a | (d) It is the purest industrial aleohol—contain- 
cor * Tra e-m 


ing 9914% CH,OH. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Producers of Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ry g 
Unit of Union Carbide ~ &\ and Carbon Corporation 


Please send price, specifications and data on Methanol to 
Name Company 


Street City. State 
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New! Fully Automatic! 





Soft Water at Lower Cost 


S its contribution to the efh- 
cient management of tex- 
tiles. The Permutit Company has 
developed for the needs of 1933 
fully automatic zeolite water 
softener which, by increased effi- 
iency, is able to produce zero 
hardness water at lower cost than 
ever before. This new softener is 
mpletely self-regenerating and 
requires merely the loading of salt 
nto the salt storage tank at ap- 
proximately every 10 regenera- 
tions. 


[he operation is fundamentally 
trolled by a water meter, time 
switch and float switch. This 
tully automatic operation has been 
1ade possible by the development 


Permutit 





of Permutit’s single valve control. 
The valve, motor-operated—is the 
heart of the system. 


Adaptable to Present Equipment 
This automatic water softener possesses 
many advantages, the major ones of 
which are tabulated (extreme right) 
for your convenience. Cid ree 
that a plant can be equipped with fully 
automatic water softening equipment 
at no greater cost than for the manually 
operated kind. Further, these auto- 
matic features (which are exclusively 
Permutit’s, and patented by them), can 
be applied to any existing downflow 
zeolite water softener. 

- -& « 
Full particulars in reference to your 
plant gladly supplied — just write 
“Tell me about you new Automatic.” 
The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





9 ADVANTAGES 


uw tk WN = 


COND 


Most efficient zeolite water softener ever 
built. 


All operations automatically carried out 
under precise control. 


Completely softened water — no overrun- 
ning, no under-regeneration. 


Thorough washing assures clean, active 
zeolite. 


Saves salt — uses only the absolute mini- 
mum required. 


Is completely and thoroughly rinsed with 


minimum quantity of water. 
Less floor space — more salt storage. 


Prices comparable with manually operated 
equipment. 


Automatic features can be applied to any 
existing downflow zeolite water softener. 





Wil Sroaatirig. Gquipment 


ALES OFFICES -IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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WHITNEY 2. CHAIN DRIVES 


48 


PRODUCTION 





STARTS WITH THE 
POWER DRIVE 


The Lasting 
Efficiency of 
WHITNEY Chain 
Drives eliminates 
costly power 
transmission 


losses. 


Production on today’s basis can be profitable only when the full effic- 
iency of mechanical equipment is utilized. An added responsibility is 
placed on the power drive to maintain constant machine speeds and to 
eliminate costly power transmission losses. 


Positive WHITNEY Silent Chain Drives have proved their ability to give 
dependable and lasting power transmission efficiency with a minimum of 
attention and maintenance expense. They have the added capacity to 
handle overload conditions, which makes them especially desirable. 


Specify WHITNEY Silent Chain Drives for positive power transmission. 
THE WHITNEY MFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 





Sales and 
Engineering Offices 


CHICAGO 549 W. Wash. Blvd. 
BOSTON 10 Mt. Auburn St. 
DETROIT 2-240 Gen. Motors Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 1213 W. Third St. 


PHILADELPHIA 133 S. 36th St 
NEW YORK 250 W. 54th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 1142 Howard St. 
SYRACUSE 201 Norwood Ave. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


FOR POSITIVE POWER TRANSMISSION 
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ANEW 
CATALOG 


you should have 


[]eneens of attractive, up-to-date, nec- 
essary Stock Design Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers are listed and described. Classify- 
ing and cross indexing makes it easy to find 
exactly what you want. Constructions, gauge 
transfers, needle transfers, sizes—the trans- 
fers you need every day—all are catalogued 
and carried in stock for immediate delivery. 
Illustrations show styles and colors. The book 
includes instructions for use and describes all 
the Kaumagraph accessories that help make 
K. D. T.’s the most economical method of 
marking hosiery, underwear and other tex- 
tiles. | 

Use the coupon or write today for 

your copy of this handy catalog. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
900 Varick Street » » New York City 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
PARIS ONT. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE 


aumagrap 
Ke) (Tok: 


product { 
oF: 1et-} 4 
identity 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


: Please send the new stock transfer catalog. 
: Signed: 
FIRM NAME... 


= INDIVIDUAL... 


ADDRESS.......... 
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CHLORINE 


@ Industrial users of chlorine appreciate the 
important part modern container equipment 
plays both in safeguarding the original purity 
of the product and in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tory service. 

At the Mathieson plant, rigid inspection of 
all equipment, from single cylinders to 30-ton 
tank cars, doesn’t terminate when the usual 
safety requirements are met. No container of 
Mathieson Chlorine is sent on its journey to 
the consumer until careful testing assures 
that all valves, threads and other parts are 
clean, accurately placed and in perfect work- 
ing condition. 

This type of chlorine handling equipment 
is placed at your service the moment you 
specify Mathieson Chlorine. Behind it is the 
reputation of one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of chlorine in the world. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Soda Ash .... Liquid Chlorine .... Bicarbonate of Soda 

.-+--HTH (Hypochlorite) ....Caustic Soda... . Bleach- 

ing Powder Anhydrous and Aqua... 


PURITE (Fused Soda Carbon Dioxide 
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